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CHAPTER 1. 


O PI 

I.IUH/ilO 



THE HER®, HI8 I^RIEND, ANtf HIS DWELLING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

There is a small town in one of the remote provinces of France,, 
abiiut ten miles from the sea shore, a»d two or three hundred from 
the capital, on ^he appearance of wflich it may be as well to dwell 
for a short time; noticing not alone its houses and its streets as 
they appeared in the seventeenth century, but its inhabitants, their 
feelings, and their customs, at that j)criod. 

Were we not to make this formal sort of presentation, the read¬ 
er would feel as if set down suddenly amidst a crowd of strangers 
with no one to introduce him, with no one to unpadlock the barrier 
which the cautious laws of society set up between man and man, 
to guard against the wild-bcast jiropensitics of the race ol intellec¬ 
tual tigers to which we belong. Now, however, if we manage skil¬ 
fully, the reader may become as tamiliar with the people of another 
day, and scenes of another land, as if they had been the play- 
fcllow^of his childhood, and the haunts of his youth; and may go 
on calmy with thos\ to whom he is thus intvotfuced through the 
dark and painful events which are recorded in the pages that 
follow. 

That part of France in which our scene is laid, presents features 
which differ very much from the dull ant^ unintereSting aspect of 
the land from Calais to Paris, and from Paris to the mountains of 
Switzerland—the route generally pursued by our travelling coun¬ 
trymen, whether they go fortlf to make what is usually called the 
grand tour, or content themselves with idling away a long space of 
mispent time Amongst the Helvetian mountains. In the district 
that I speak of, |he face of the*country, though it cannot perhaps 
be called mountainous, is richly varied, running up into occasi¬ 
onal high and pointed hills, presen-tang frequent masses of rock 
and wood, diversified by a mile or two, here and there, of soft 
, pasture and meadow; with innumerable Streams—some calm 
and peaceful, some fierce and torrent-like,’ some sparkling and 
playful, giving an air of life and glad activity t^the land through 
which they flow. Thes^ miyiifold streams shed also a hue 
of^indescribajjle verdure, a fresb^ leafyness of aspect, that b most 
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;to the eye; and though there is not there, as in our own 
the frequent hedge-row, with its sweet village associations, yet 
‘i3^e is no warit of high umbrageous trees scattered here and there, 
fliiiiides the, thick woods that, in many places, occupy several leagues 
im'extent^.-the lesser copses that nest^ themselves in many a dell. 

•The d^s^rit^ that we speak of is bright in its skies and warm in 
3 ts sunshine, though it is not precisely in the region of the richest 
yiriej and there are^scarcely five days, during six months of the 
'year, in* which, on every stony bank or on the short soft turf above 
the large lizards may not be seen basking in their coats of green 
and gold. There are not, indeed, the cloudless skies cf Italy, 
which, notwithstanding their splendid colouring, arc insipid from 
their cloudlcssness: no, but wreathed in grand masses by the free 
air, sometimes drifting from the British channel, sometimes sweep¬ 
ing from the wdde w'estern ocean, tnc clouds and the sunshine sport 
together in the heaven, while the shadow and the light chase 
each other over the earth below, and ever and anon comes down a 
passing sliower, refreshing the lands it lights and leaving them 
brighter than before. 

On the top of one of the tall rocky hills we have mentioned, in 
very remote feudal times,—for we find it mentioned in all the wars 
undertaken by the Edwards and the Henries in their vain endea¬ 
vours to gratp a crown thnt did not belong to them,—a town had 
been built and fortified, circumscribed by large stone walls flanked 
by round towers, and crowned by the square keep of a castle, only 
one wall of which has been left, for now near a century and a half 
This tow'n was of small size, occupying nothing but the summit of 
the hill, and was strictly confined within the walls; and, indeed, 
below, on three sides, were such steep ascc its—in some places 
showing precipitous spaces of rude rock, and in others covered with 
short green, slippery turf—that it was scarcely possible fiir the in¬ 
habitants to have built beyond the walls, except on one side, even 
if they had been so inclined. 

In such times of danger, however, it had been the object of 
those who possessed the town to keep that fourth side, by which 
the ascent was more easy, clear from all houses and build¬ 
ings of any kind, so that the ([uarrcls from the cross-bow, the ar¬ 
rows from the bow, or the balls from the cannon—asr different ages 
brought different inventions—might sweep dowi\ unimpeded upon 
any approaehing enein}’, and that the eye might also have a free 
range to discover the apjiroach of a foe. Thus that gentler slope 
was not even broken by a road till the end of the sixteenth century, 
the way up to the town from the valley below being constructed 
with great skill and edre upon one of the steepest sides of the hill, 
by iBaeuns of wid^^hort platforms, each of which was defended by 
SGHUif .particular fortification of its own, While the whole line of the 
valley and the lower part of the road were cornn§uded by the 
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cannon of the castle of St. Anne, a rude old fortress on an inferior 
hill, of little or no use to any persons but those who possessed- the 
highy and more important works abov^. Through the valley and 
winding round the foot of the hill of St Anne was a wide, clear, 
beautiful stream, navigabte up ’to th^t spot, and falling into the sea 
at the distance of ten or twelve miles in a direct line, but which 
contrived to extend its course, by the tortuous path that it pursued 
amongst the hills, to a length of nearly twe^jy leagues. 

Such as we have described was the situation, in tbudal times, of 
the small town that we shair'?all Morseiul; but ere the commence¬ 
ment of »ur tale those feudal times hlid passed away. Even dur¬ 
ing the wars of the League the town had remained in tranquillity 
and repose. It was renflote from the general scene of strife; and 
although it had sent out many who aided, and not insignificantly,. 
in tipliolding the throne of Ilc'nry IV., there was but one occasion 
on which the tide of war flowed neat'its Avails, and then speedily 
retreated, and left it itnassailed. 

Under these circumstances fortifications were soon neglected— 
precautions were no longer taken—jthe cannon for half a century re¬ 
mained upon the walls unused—^rust and honeycomb began to gnaw 
into the heart of the iron—sheds Avere erected in the embrasures— 
houses succeeded—gardens were laid out in the round towers—the 
castle of St. Anne fell utterly injto ruins—and some of* the patriotic 
and compassionate inhabitants thought it a hard tax upon the sinews 
of the horses, who in those day carried from place to place the iiner- 
chandise of the country,to be forced lo climb the zizgag path of one 
of the more precipitous sides of tlic hill. Thus in the early part of 
the rc^^i of J^ouis Xlll. a petition was addressed by the inhabitants 
to their count, who Htill retained all his feudal rights and privileges, 
beseeching him to construct or permit the construction of a gate 
upon the southern side of the town, and a road down the easier 
descent. 

The count, Avho v;as a good-hiimourcd man, a nhbleman of the 
school of Henry IV., atni as fond of the people of the good town as 
they were of him, was quite willing to gratify them in any reasonable 
desire ; but he was the more inched to do what they wished in the 
present instance, inasmuch as some ten or fifteen years before he 
had himself btoken through the old rules and regulations establish¬ 
ed in the coninuvic, and not onfy built himself a chateau beyond 
the walls of that very side, hut laid out a space of two or three 
acres of ground in such a manner asi to give him shade when he 
wanted it, and sunshine when the shade was not agreeable. 

Of the chateau Ave shall speak hereafter : lllit it is only here ne¬ 
cessary to say, that in building this dwclling'bcyond the walls, the 
Count de Morseiul of that day had forgotten altogether the possi- ■ 
bility of carrying a road cjft)wn,that side of the hill. lie had con¬ 
structed a wajj foibhlmsclf into the ^own by enlarging an old postern 
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in the walls, which he caused to open into his garden, and by this 
postern whenever he sought to issue forth into the country beyond, 
he tSok his way into the toji^n, traversed the square, and followed 
the old zigzag road down the steep side of the hill. The peasantry, 
indeed had not failed to thinjc of that vfhicii their lord had over¬ 
looked, and when they had a dozen or two of pigeons, or a pair cf 
fowls, or a fat calf to present to the seigneur, they almost invaria¬ 
bly brought it by slope up the hill. A path had thus been 
worn from the* valley belo|v in the precise direction which was best 
fitted for the road, and whenever the,' good townsmen presented 
their petition to the count, ft instantly struck hifn how very con¬ 
venient such a road would be to himself as well as to them. 

Now the count was neither a cunning nor an ungenerous man : 
, and the moment he saw that the advantage to be derived would be 
to himself, he determined to open th*e gate, and make the road ,.at 
his own expense without subjecting the commune or the peasantry 
to corve or fine. He told the inhabitants so at once, and they, as 
they well might be, were grateful to him in consequence. He 
made the road, and a handsome, one it was ; abd he threw down 
a part of the wall, and erected a splendid gate in its place. He 
gave no name, indeed, to either; but the people immediately and 
universally bestowed a name on both, and called them the Count’s 
Gate, and tlft Count’s Road, so jhat the act was pcipetuated by 
the grateful memory of those whom it benefited. 

As, following the example of the earth on which we live, every 
thing upon its surfiice moves forward, or perhaps we may say ap¬ 
pears to move forward, w'hile very likely it is going but in a circle, 
the opening of the gate and the making of the road was speedily 
followed by another step, which was the build; .»jg of houses by the 
road-side; so that, at the period when our talc commences, the 
whole aspect, appearance, and construction of the town was altered. 
A long street, with gardens at the back of the houses, extended all 
the way down*' the gcntl/B slope of the hill; the gate had been 
widened, the summit had been cleared of a great number of small 
houses, and a view was opened straight up into a fine gay-looking 
market square at the top, with tkc ruined wall of the old keep, 
raising its high head covered with ivy on the‘western side, and to 
the north the little church, with its tall thin-slatcd spire rising high, 
not only above the buildings of fhe town itsclf,,but the whole of 
the country round, and forming a remarkable object, which was 
seen for many leagues at sea. r 

We are in this account supposing the reader to be looking up 
the street, which wa!j turned towards the south, and w-as conse¬ 
quently full of sunshide towards the middle of the day. It would, 
indeed, have bceff’intolerably hot in the summer, had it not been 
that the blessed irregularity of thg houses contrived to give some 
shade at evtry hour of the four apd twenty. Butisfrojin the bottom 
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of that street almost np to the top wa^ to be seen, upon the left 
hand, rising above the buildings of the street itself, the weather¬ 
cock^ and round turrets, and pointed roofs and loop-holes and 
windows innumerable, which marked the chateau built by the 
count who had constructed tjic road; while here and there, too,- 
were also seen the fops of the tall limes and elms with which he 
had shaded his gardens, and K’hich had now grown up into tall 
splendid trees, flourishing in the years which had brought him to 
decay and death. • 

Into the little town of Morseiul hau’ been early introduced the 
doctrine^ of Calvin, and flie inhai>itants clung to those doct¬ 
rines with peculiar pertinacity. They had constantly sent vo¬ 
lunteers to the protostapt army; they had bestirred themselves in 
aid of La Rochelle, and had even despatched succour to the pro¬ 
tectants of the far south. The. wjeak, bigotted, and treacherous* 
Louis XIII. had declared that they^were the most obstinate here¬ 
tics in his doTninions, and had threatened against them many 
things, which the wisdom of his great minister had prevented him 
from performing. But the counts of Morseiul thcinselvcs had at 
all times rendered great services fo the state: they had proved 
themselves on all occasions gallant and determined soldiers and 
skilful politicians; and, though they too held firm by the religion 
of their ancestors, and set ccpially at defiance both threats and se¬ 
ductions—which conduct formed the strongest link between them 
and their people—Richelieu had judged that it would be hazardous 
to drive them into open rcsistante to the crown. We may indeed 
surmise that he judged it unnecessary also, inasmuch as there can 
be no doubt that in his dealina:s with the Iluj^ueiiots he treated 
them §ijlcly as a po^^jtical party, and not as :i religious sect. 

Such being tlic ease, though somewhat courting the persecutions 
of the times, the town of Morseiul had been left unmolested in the 
exercise of its religions tenets, and had enjoyed not only all the 
liberty which was granted to the protcs^ants*of France by the edict 
of Nantes, but various other privileges,'obtained perhaps by a little 
encoaebment, and retained by right of prescription. 

The inhabitants were a harc^' and detennir)ed race, frank and 
good humoured, aad possessing from various points in their posi¬ 
tion a great ilegree of simplicity in manners and character, mingled 
with much religions fervour.* They had, indeed, of late years, 
been somewhat polished, or perhaps one might call it, corrupted. 
They had accjuired more wants and more wishes from the increas¬ 
ing luxurionsness of the day; had heard with wonder, and not 
perhaps without some longing, of the splcnckanrs and the marvels 
and the gaieties of the court of Loiijs XI V», then in the bright and 
butterfly days of its youthful ostentation; and .they felt strongly 
and beneficially the gerJfcral impulse given to every sort of com¬ 
merce by tlm g(jpius of Colbert, and applied themselves to derive 
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the utmost advantage tKerefrom, by pursuing with skill, activity, 
and perseverance, various manufactures, in which they displayed 
no small ingenuity. A good number of them had become wealthy, 
and all of them indeed were well olF in the station of life in which 
they were placed. The artisan was nich f^r an artisan, as well as 
the burgess for a burgess; but they were all simple in their habits^ 
not without their little pride, or ' without their luxuries on a 
holyday; but frugal and thoughtful as they were industrious. 
Such was the town olf*' Morseiul and its inhabitants in the year 
168—. ' 

We must now turn to the chateau of*,the count, and ^e/.ts deni¬ 
zens at the time of the opening of our tale. The cnaleau was 
built, as we have said, on the outside of tli<; walls of the town, and 
was one of those odd buildings of which many a specimen has 
‘come down to us. It seemed tp have been built by detached i^p- 
pulses, and upon no general plan, though, to admit nothing but 
the truth, the construction was attributable all to one person. The 
great hall was a long, wide-spreading piece of architecture, with a 
high roof, and a row of windows turned to the' south side, which 
was the front of the chateau.' Then came two or three square 
masses of stone-work on cither side of the hall, with the gables 
projecting to the front, no two of them of the same height and 
size ; and mae,y of them separated either by a tall round tower, 
with loop-holes all the way up, like'button-holes in the front of a 
waistcoat, or broken towards the roof by a turret stuck on and pro¬ 
jecting from the rest of the buildirig.* On the western side of the 
chateau was a largp sijuare tow-er, w ith numerous windows, pfticcd 
with some degree of regularity ; and on the eastern, Avas ai^ oc¬ 
tangular tower containing a separate entranj^o of a soniewhat 
Gothic character. Two large wings projected behind towards the 
town on which the chateau unceremoniously turned its back, and 
the birgc open space of ground thus enclosed, was again divided 
into two by a heavy trhnsvqrse mass of building, as irregular as the 
external parts of the whole. The mansion was completed by the 
stables and offices for the servants and retainers, and the whole 
was pitched in the centre of a platfu^rni, which had formerly been 
one of the bastions of the town. . 

Behind the chateau, and between the building a«d the walls, 
were numerous trees, giving that spice the name of the bocage, 
and through this lay the little walk that led to the postern, which 
was originally the only exit frogi the chateau. In front was a 
tolerably wide esplanade, extending to the edge of the bastion, 
and from the edge of the terrace descended a flight of steps to the 
slope below, on which had be^ laid out a flower-garden, separa¬ 
ted from ^e Test^of the ground by a stone wall, surmounted by 
flower-pots m the shape of vases. The rCLnaining portion of the 
space dnclosed w'as planted, according to the taste gf that day, with 
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Btraight rows of trees, on the beauties of which it is unnecessary 
to dwell. 

TJie interior of the castle was fitted up in the taste of the reign 
of Henry IV. and Lqiuis XIII., few changes having taken place 
since the time it was firlt fui1iishe(3, immediately after it was built. 
Some of the rooms, indeed^ contained the furniture of the older 
castle formerly inhabited by the counts, which furniture was of a 
much more remote age, and liad been qj^Ademned, by scornful 
posterity, to the dusty oblivion which we so fondly pile upon our 
ancestors. It may be as w^l, however, to conduct the reader into 
one of 4;he rooms of that*chdteau,*and, telling him that we have 
ourselvcsi^at therein, furnished exactly as it was then furnished, 
and looking exactly as rt then looked, endeavour to make him see 
it as the glass of memory now gives it back to us. 

Jt was a large oblong room, with a vaulted roof: not dome- 
sht^ed, iudeet^ for it was Hat at thd'top ; but from the w'alls, to- 
w^tras tile centre^ it sloped for a considerable way before it received 
the fiatterted form which we mention. If was indeed a four-sided 
vault, with the top‘of the arches «,*ut off. On two sides were win¬ 
dows, or perhaps w'e should call them casements, with the glass 
set in leaden frames, and opening only in part. The hearth and 
chimney were of enormous dimensions, with a scat on either side 
of the fire-place, which was a jy^rt of raised platform bf brick-work, 
ornamented w ith two large andirons grinning with lions’ heads, for 
the reception oi the fuel. 

Over the chimney again w'as a wdde slab of marble, supported by 
two marble scrolls; and a tablet, on which was recorded, with 
very^olerable latinity, that that chateau had been built by Fran¬ 
cis (^ount of Morsi^ul, in the year of grace one thousand five hun¬ 
dred and ninety. Above this marble, far blacker than the dark 
oak panelling which supported it, hung an immense ebony 
frame, carved with a thousand curious fig-^ircs, and containing a 
large round mirror t\f polished metal, reflecting, though in a dif¬ 
ferent size, all the objects that the room contained. On the two 
sides of the chamber were one or two fine portraits by Rubens 
and Vandyke, also in ebony frifmcs, but cursed with an internal 
border of gold. A*multitude of high-backed chairs, only fitted for 
men in arinocfr, and ladies wuth whalebone bodices; four cabinets 
of ebony, cheipxQred with small lines of inlaid ivory, with immense 
locks, marked out by heavy, but not inelegant, silver shields; and 
two or three round tables, much tots small for the size of the room, 
made up the rest of the furniture of the apartment, if we except 
some curious specimens of porcelain, and 6ne or two curiosities 
brought by different members of tlie family from foreign lands. 
There was also a lute upon one of the tables, and ten long glasses, 
with a vein of gold in theii^ taper stalks, ranged in battle array upon 
the uiantelp^ce.* 
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The moment at which we shall begin our tale was about the 
hour^bf dinner in the province, at that period a very different hour 
from that at which w'e dine in the present day. The wipdows 
were all open, the bright sunshine was pouring in and throwing the 
small square panes into lozengqs upoh th^ flooring; and from that 
room, which was high up in the castje, might be seen as wide spread 
and beautiful a landscape as ever tlm eye rested upon, a world of 
verdure, streayis, andi«,voods, and hills, with the bright shy above. 

Such was the chamber aud its aspect at the period that we speak 
of; and vre must now turn to those who inhabited it, in the first 
place, must depict them to the rcadir’s eye, before w'e enter into 
any remarks or detailed account of their several characters, which 
perhaps, we may bo inclined to give in thfe instance, even while we 
»admit that in general it is far better to suffer our personages to 
dcvelope themselves and tell their own tale to the reader. <■ 

In all, there were some seven persons in that r/)otn; but there 
were only two upon whom wc shall at present pause. They were 
seated at a table in the midst, on which were spread forth viands 
in abundance, upon plates of silver of a rich and handsome form; 
while a profusion of the same metal in the shape of cups, forks, 
spoons, and lavers appeared upon another table near, which had 
been converted into a temporary sort of buffet. Ranged on the 
same buffet was also a multitude of, green glass bottles, containing 
apparently, by their dusty aspect and well-worn corks, several kinds 
of old and choice wine; and five servants in plain but rich liveries, 
according to the fashion of that day, bustled about to serve the 
two superior persons at the table. 

Those two persons were apparently very nearly of the samo age, 
about the same height; and in corporeal powers they seemed also 
evenly matched ; but in every other respect they were as differ¬ 
ent as can w'cll be conceived. The one who sat at the side of the 
table farthest from the door was a man of about six or seven and 
twenty years ol* age, with a dark brown complexion, clear and 
healthy though not florid, and with large, full, deep-coloured gray 
eves, fringed with long black lashes. His hair and mustaches were 
jet black ; and the character of his'countcnance, for the moment 
at least, was serious and thoughful. Ho was evidently a very 
powerful and vigorous man, dcep-chested, long in rtic arm ; and 
though, at first look, his form seemed somewhat spare,’yet every 
motion displayed the swelling of strong muscles called into action ; 
and few there were in that day who could have stood unmoved a 
buffet from bis hand. Such was Albert Count of Morseiul, an 
officer so distinguishe(l during the first wars of Louis XIV., that it 
is only necessary t<iname hini to bring to the reader’s recollection 
a long train of splendid actions, 

Opposite * him sat a friend and comraae, who had gone through 
many a campaign with him, who,had shared watchings, and dap- 
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jjers, and lolls, had stood side by side with him in the * imminent 
deadly breach,’ and who was very much beloved by the Count, al¬ 
though the other often contrived to tease and annoy him, andtome- 
times to give him pain, l^y a certain idle and careless levity which 
had arisen amongst ?oung nob]cs of France some twenty years 
Jbefore, and had not yet been put out by that great extinguisher, 
the courtly form and ceremdny which Louis XIV. placed upon 
every moment of the imagination. . 

The friend was, as we have said, very different from his host. 
Although not more than a ^ear younger than the count, he had a 
less manly look, which might perha^Is be owing to the difference 
of colouring; for he was of that fair complexion which the pictures 
of Vandyk liave shown «s can be combined with great vigour and 
character of expression. His features were marked and fine, his, 
luizel eye piercing and <piickj*and his well-cut lip, varying indeed 
with every changing feeling or momentary emotion, still gave, 
by the peculiat bend in which it was fashioned when in repose, 
a peculiar tone of scornful playfulness to every expression his coun¬ 
tenance assumed. *In form, he apjieared at first sight more power¬ 
ful, perhaps, than the count; but a second glance was sufficient to 
show that such was not the case, and, though there was indeed little 
difference, if any thing, it was not in his favour. 

We must pause for an instan( to notice the dress of die two friends 
not indeed to describe pourpoints or paint rich lace, but speak of 
their garments, as the taste thereof might bo supposed to betoken 
some points in the character of each. The dress of the Count de 
Morseiul was in taste of the day ; which was certainly as bad a taste, 
as fai; as it affected the habiliments of the male part of the human 
race, as could be d«.vibed; but he had contrived, by the exercise of 
his own judgment in the colouring, to deprive it of a part of its 
frightfulncss. The hues were all deep-toned, but rich and harmo¬ 
nious ; and though there was no want of fine lace, the ribands, which 
w'ere then the reign mg mode of the day* were redifcedto as few in 
number as any Parisien tailor would consent to withhold from the 
garb of a high noblpman. 

His friend, however, the (])hc’wlier d’Evran, having opinions of his 
own to which he adhered with a wilful pertinacity, did not fully give 
in to the fashirui^of the times; and retained, as far as possible, with¬ 
out making bim^lfa spectacle, the costume of an earlier period. If 
we may coin a vvord for the occasion, there was a good deal of Van- 
dykisiu still about it. AH the colouss, too, were light and sunshiny ; 
philomot and blue, and pink and gold ; and jewels were not wanting, 
nor rich lace where they could be worn with taste ; for though the 
liking was for splendour, and for a shining and glittering appear¬ 
ance, yet in all the arrangements there was a fine taste visibly pre¬ 
dominant. • . 

^Such, theu^ uifs the general appearance of the two fnends ; and 
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af'ieF partaking of the goo(} things which both the table and the bo£r 
^Eit displayed,—for during the meal itself the conversation was brief 
and lilnited to a few questions and answers,-^the Chevalier tqrned 
his chair somewhat more towards the window, and gazing out over 
the prospect which was spread fqrth before* his^eyes, he said,— 

* And so, Albert, this is Morseiul; and here thou art again after 
an absence of six years !’ * 

‘ Even so, Louis,’ rejtJied the Coiftit, * even so. This is Morseiul; 
and I know not* whether it be from that inherent love of the place in 
which some of ur happiest days have* been spent, or whether the 
country round us be in realiVy more lovely man any other that 1 
have seen since I left it, yet just when you spoke 1 was thinking 
of asking you whether you were or wore not satisfied with my 
.boasted Morseiul.’ 

‘ It may well be lovelier than any you have seen since you l^ft 
it,’ replied the (Mievalier; ‘ for, as far as 1 know aught of your 
history, and I think I could account for every clay of your life 
since last you were here, you have seen nothing since but the flat 

{ irettiness of the Beauvoisis, the,green spinage'plate of the Cham- 
ircsis, or the interminable flats of Flanders, where plain"> are varied 
by oanals, and the only eminence to be seen for forty miles round 
one is the top of a windmill. Well may Morseiul be ])rettier than 
that, and no ‘great compliment to Morseiul either; but 1 will tell 
you something more, Albert. I have seen Morseiul long ago. Ay, 
and sat in these halls, and drank of that wine, and looked out of 
that window, and thought then as I think now, that it is, indeed, 
as fair a land as ever I should wish to cast my eyes on.’ 

* Indeed, Louis!’ exclaitned his companion; ‘ how happejis it, 
then, if you know the place so well, that you<«have listenccll to all 
my praises thereof, and come hither with me purposely to see it, 
without giving me one hint that you knew of the existence of such 
a place upon the surfakCe of the globe ?’ 

‘ Why it hasMiappened /rom two causes,’ rc^plied the Chevalier, 
* and perhaps from three. In the first place, did you never dis¬ 
cover that 1 have the gift of secrecy in a very high degree ?’ 

‘ Why I have certainly discovern.d,’ replied the Count with a 
smile, ‘ that you arc fond of a mystery ; anck sometimes, Louis, 
when there’s no great need of one.’ 

‘ Most cuttingly and ungenerously answered,’ replied the Chevalier 
with a laugh ; ‘but granting the fact, as a man does when he denies 
it strenuously in his mind all the time—but granting the flict, was 
not that one good and sufficient cause for iny not saying a word 
about it? And in tlitf next place, Albert, if 1 had told you I had 
been here, and knew'it very nearly as well as you do yourself, 
it would have deprived you of the whole pleasure of relating 
the wonders and the marvels of ^or^iul, which would have 
meet imgenerous of me, .peeing and knovfinig, .the djBlight 
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Vtou look therein; and perhaps there niigHt be' tfpother' catwe,’ 
ne added in a graver tone. ‘ Perhaps 1 might hesitate to talk 
to jiDM, Albert,—to yon, with whom filial affection is not the 
evanescent thing that weeps like an April shower for half an hour 
over the loss of those w^flove’, and..thcn is wafted away in S| arkling 
and in light — I might have |^esitated, I say, to speak with you of 
times when one whom you Jmve loved and lost sat in these halls 
and commanded in these lands.* ., 1 . • 

* I thank you, Louis,’ repjicd the Count; *I tliank you from my 
heart; but you might have spoken of him. My memory of mv 
dead father is something different from such things in general. It 
is the memory of him, Louis, and not of my own loss; and, there¬ 
fore, as every thought of him is pleasing, satisfying, ennobling to 
my heart; as I can call uf) every circumstance in which I have, 
seen him placed, every word which d have heard him s{)eak, every 
action which I^have seen him perform, with ])ride, and pleasure, 
and advantage, I love to. let my thoughs rest upon the memories of 
his life ; and though I can behold him no more living, yet I may 
thus enable myself to dwell with him in the past. We may be 
sure, Louis, that those wdio try to banish the loved and the depart¬ 
ed from their thoughts, and from their conversation, have more 
selfishness in their love, have more selfishness in their sorrow, than 
real affection or than real esteewn. The pangs whi^i draw tears 
from us over the tomb may be permitted to us as a weakness, not 
unenviable: a lapse of sorrow fc^r the broken tic and the loss of im¬ 
mediate communion, is .also but a just tribute to ourselves and to 
the gone. But those who really loved the dead,* and justly loved 
themi»^*ill cherish memory for their sakes; while those whose love 
was weak, or not founded on esteem, or selfish, may well give up a 
time to hopeless sorrow, and then banish the painful memory from 
their mind for ever: but it shows either that there must have been 
something wrong in the affection of the past*, or a want of hope in 
the eternal ineeting» of the future. Nd, no, Louis, I live with my 
dead father every hour; I call to mind his looks, his words, his 
gestures; and as I never think to meet a man who could speak one 
evil word of him, I never fear tb hear him mentioned, and to dwell 
upon his name.’^ ' 

The Chev3Ticr was silent fora moment, for the feelings of his 
companion w<-re ^too hallowed for a jest ; but he replied imme¬ 
diately after ' I believe you arc quite right, Albert; but to Imnisii 
all serious themes, which you know do not suit me, my love of 
mystery, which, as you well know, is a part of my nature, was 
quite sufficient to prevent njy mentioning the subject. I wonder I 
was fool enough to let the whole sefleret out now. I should only 
have told you, by rights, ji|ist enough to excite your curiosity, in 
order that I might then disappoint you.* ' 

ybu »ha^ gone so far, however,’ replied the Count with » 
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smile, * you may as well tell the whole story at once, as it must be 
told, sooner or later, I suppose. 

‘Oh my word, I do not know whether I can make up my mind 
to such unusual frankness,’ answered the .Chevalier: ‘ 1 have al- 




ready done quite enough to losi? my *epufatio,n. However, as you 
seem anxious-’ 


‘ Not in the least,’ answered the Count, ‘ I am quite satisfied. 
I was so before, and am,,so still, anrf shall be so if you resolutely 
maintain your mystery, concluding that you have some good reason 
for doing so.’ • 

‘ Oh no,’ answered the (5hcvalier,«* I never had a good reason 


for any thing I did in my life: I make a point of never having 
one; and the very insinuation of such a«thing will make me un¬ 
ravel the whole matter at once, and show you that there is no mys¬ 
tery at all in the matter. Yoa may’have heard, perchance, that 
the Due de llouvre, who, by’ the way, is just appointed governor 
of the province, has a certain property with a certain chateau, call¬ 
ed Ruffigny, which-’ 

* Which marches with my own,’ exclaimed the Count. 

‘ Exactly what I was going to say,’ rejoined the Chevalier; ‘ a 
certain property, called Ruffigny, which inarches with your own, 
and a chateau thereupon some five leagues hence. Now, the ex¬ 


cellent Duke* being an old friend, and distant relation indeed, of 


ray family, it is scarcely possible, with common decency, for me to 
be more than ten years at a tiipe without visiting him ; and ac¬ 
cordingly, about ten years ago, 1 being then a sprightly youth, 
shortly about to "fit on my first arms, came down and spent the 
space of about a month in that very chateau of Ruffigny, an.rJ the 
J)ukc brought me over here to dine with your^^fathcr, and hunt the 
wild boar in the woods behind St. Anne.’ 


‘ It is very odd,’ said the Count, ‘ I have no recollection of it.’ 

‘‘How should you?’ demanded his friend, ‘ as you were then 
gone upon you? first campaign, under Diiras, /jpon the Rhine. It 
was not, in all probability, worth your father’s while to write you 
w'ord that a young scapegrace had been brought to dine with him, 
and had run his couteau de chaUse up to the hilt in the boar's 


gullet.* 

‘ Oh, I now remember,’ exclaimed the Count; ‘ f heard of that, 
but I forgot the name. Have you not been here since then?’ 

‘ Not I,’ j-eplicd the Chevalier. ‘ The Duke asked me, indeed, 
to return the following yearj^ but something prevented him from 
returning himself, and I believe he has never come back to Ru¬ 
ffigny since. A mari who has so many castles as he has cannot fa¬ 
vour" any one of them above once in six or seven years or so.’ 

‘ He "is comii^gRown now, however,’ replied the Count; ‘ for, of 
course; the affairs of his government racist bring him here, if it be 
but to hold the states.’ n ^ ^ 
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‘ Ay, but he does not come to Ruffigny,’ replied the Chevalier. . 
‘ He goes to Poitiers. I know all about his inovenhents; arid I’ll 
tell y«ii what, Morseiul; take care how' you go to visit him at 
Poitiers, for you might cljance not to come back unscathed.’ 

‘ How so?’ demanded rtie Cbunt„turning sharply as if with some 
smrprise. * Is there any thing^nevv against us poor Huguenots ?’ 

* Poo, I spoke not of that,’ ijcpliecl the the Chevalier. * You 
sectarians seem to have a sort of hereilita>;y feeling of martyrdom 
in you, as if your chief ancestor had been St. Bartholomew himself, 
and the saint, being skinned alive, had given the world a skinless 
posterity,* which makes thefti all feel alarmed lest any one should 
touch them.’ 

* It is an ominous nannf, St Bartholomew’, you must acknow’- 
ledge to the ears of a Huguenot,’ replied the Count ‘ But what . 
is it I have to fear, if not that. Louis >’ 

* What is it j^ou have to fear!’ rejoined the Chevalier. ‘ Why^, 
a pair of-the brightest eyes in all France—I believe I might say in 
all Europe.’ 

The Count shook In’s head with « smile. 

‘ Well then,’ continued the Chevalier, ‘ a pair of lips that look 
like twin roses; eyebrows that give a meaning to every lustrous look 
of the eyes; a hand small, w’hite, and delicate, with finders tapering 
and rounded like tlipsc with which the V^enusoftbe Greeks gathers 
around her timid form the unwilling drapery; a foot such as no 
sandleshod goddess of the goldey age could match ; and a form 
which would have left the sculptor nothing to sock in other beauties 
but herself.’ • 

Th« Count laughed aloud. ‘ I am quite safe,' he said, ‘ quite 
safe, Louis, quite safe. I have nothing on earth to fear.’ 

* Indeed!’ exclaimed his companion, in 'the same g.iy tone. 

* Pray, what panoply of proof do you possess sufficient to resist 
such arms as these w’hen brought against you*?’ 

‘ Mine is twofold,’tansw-cred the C!Ionftt. ‘ In tlie first place, 
your own enthusiasm cannot be misunderstood, and, of course, I 
do not become the rival of my friend. Our great hero, Conde, 
has set all soldiers a better cxaiflple.’ 

‘ What then, d»*you intend to follow his example in regard to 
the Chatillon .^demanded the Chevalier ; ‘ to yield me the lady, 
and as soon as I am comfortably *killcd off make love to my widow ? 
But no, no, Albert, I stand not in your way ; there arc other at¬ 
tractions for me, I tell you fairly ! Even if it were not so, let every 
man in love, as in war, do the best for himself. But, at all events, 

. I tell you take care of yourself if you go to Poitiers, unlcs.s, indeed, 
you have some better armour than the? thougfit of rivalry with me.’ 

* I must go to Poitiers coufse,’ replied the Count, * when the 
governor comes down ; but yat I shall go without fear, as I think 
yojjji might by,thit time know'. H^ve you not seen me amongst 
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• the fairest, and the gayest, and the sweetest of this wofltTs dati|^ 
ters^'^and yet I do not think in all the catalogue ybti could find bne 
cabalistic name sufficiently powerful to conjure up a sigk from 
toy lips.’ 

‘ Why, to say the truth,*, rcplifcd th^ Chevalier, ‘ I have often 
thought you as cold as a cannon ball before it is fired ; but then 
my dear Count, all that time yoi/ have had something else to do, 
something to excite, t»-interest, and to engross you. But now the 
stir and bustle of the camp is over,—the march, the countermarch, 
the advance, the retreat is done,—the fierce excitement of the battle¬ 
field does not bring forth all the ^^ergies of a fiery heart,—the 
trumpet no longer calls you from the ear of the fair one, before 
the whispered talc of love be well hegjtn. In this piping time of 
peace, why, nmn, you have nothing for it but to make love, or die 
of melancholy. If you have ft charm, let us hear what it is !’ • 

* Oh, I am no man of mysteries,’ replied the Count, * and my 
tale is very soon told. It is just five years ago—I was at that 
time in the heyday of all sorts of passions, in love, I believe, with 
every thing in woman’s form that came in my Avay,—when, after 
spending the winter in Paris, I came down here to take leave of 
my father before joining the army in Flanders. It seemed as if 
he felt that we were parting for the last time, for he gave me 
many a caution, and many a warning regarding the woman that 
I might choose for my wife. He exacted no promise indeed, 
nor gave his counsels the shape of a command; but, amongst 
other injunctions, which I would most unwillingly violate, he 
strongly advised me never to wed any one of a different religi¬ 
ous creed from myself. About the sa'r.e time, however^«. little 
incident occurred, which fanev worked up strongly as to have 
bad an effect upon niy whole after feelings. You know the deep 
and bowery lanes and roads about the place, how heautifully the 
sunshine streapis arrfbngst them, how richly the song of the birds 
sound in the trees ahovet how full of a sparkling and fanciful light 
is the whole scenery round ns when we dive intp its depths. I was 
always fond of wandering through these scenes, and one day about 
that time I was out alone, at some distance beyond the castle 
of St. Anne’s, wdien suddcnlv, as I was mnsh.gj and gazing, and 
drinking in, as it Avere, the sights and sounds around me, I heard 
the cry of dogs, and the sound of horns. But they were distant, 
and they passed away, and I went on wandering slowly, with my 
horse’s bridle hanging loosely over my arm, till suddenly I heard 
the sound of galloping hoofs ; and, immediately after, down the 
little road in which was, came a gay wild horse of the Limousin, 
with a fair girl upon its back, who should hardly have been trusted 
to ride a fiery creature like that, l^he was not, indeed, a mere 
chikl, being apparently sotne eixteeft^or-seventeen years of'sage^ bui ■ 
extreme youth was in every feature and in everyunoj and, I m^ht 
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add, beauty also, for never in my life did I behold anch visionlike 
loveliness as hers. The horse, with some sudden fright, must^ave 
darted away while she had laid down, the rein, for at the time I 
met her, though not broken, it was floating at his feet, hazarding at 
every instant to thro\%hirft do\^n. <She sat firmly in the seat, and 
rode with grace and ease ; but^she was evidently much frightened, 
and as soon as she saw some on^ before her in the lane, she point** 
ed with an eager gesture to the rein, and uUered soinp words which 
Ididnot hear. I easily divinec^her meaning however, and turning iny 
own horse loose, knowing 1 cAuld catch him again in a moment, I 
snatched ^at the rein of hfer horse as he passed, ran for a mo¬ 
ment by its side, not to check it too sharply, then brought it to a 
halt, and asked her if she ^vonId flight. She bowed her head grace¬ 
fully, and smiled most sweetly,^replying, as soon as he could find 
breath, with many thanks for the service I had rendered her, that 
she w'as not hur^ and but a little frightened, the horse having dart¬ 
ed away while she had laid down the rein to put on her gloves. She 
would not alight she said, but must return quickly to her friends, 
w’ho w'ould be frightened, and, without saying more, she again grace¬ 
fully bent her head, turned her horse, and cantered rapidly away. 
1 saw her once afterwards, passing along with a gay cortege, com¬ 
posed of persons that I did not know'. As we passed each other 
she recognised me instantly, and^ with a heightened colour, notic¬ 
ed me by another marked inclination of the head. When I had 
passed on, I could judge by her (\jvn gestures and those of the per¬ 
sons around her, that she was telling them what had occurred, and 
explaining to them the sign of recognition which* she had made. 
On th» second occasion she seemed to my eyes even more lovely 
than before. Her voiVe, too, though I had heard it so little, was the 
most musical that ever spoke to the heart of man, and I pondered 
and thought over the vision of loveliness that 1 had just seen, till it 
took so strong a hold of iny heart and my imagination, that T coiild 
not rest satisfied without seeking to behohl it again. 1 rode through 
all the country round ; I was every day, and almost all day, on horse¬ 
back ; 1 called at every neighbouring house ; T inquired at every 
place where I w^as likely to meetVith information, but I could ne¬ 
ver see, or speak or hear of that fair creature again, and the 

time came rapietty on when I w'as compelled to rejoin the army. I 
thought of her often, however, I have thought of her ever since : 
that lovely face, that sweet voice will never go from ray mind, and 
reason and fancy condiinc to make rae resolve never to wed any 
one that I do not think as lovely as herself.’ 

, Pray what share had reason,’ demanded the thevalier, in a busi¬ 
ness altogether so unreasonable ? Poo*! my dear Albert, you have 
worked yourself into a boyish fancy of love, and then have clung to 
it, 1 mppose, u the last bit of bewhood l^t about you. What had. 

Ac... 
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reason to do «ith your seeing a pretty girl in a dark lanfe, and of 
faneVing there was nothing likelier upon earth ?’ 

* With that, nothing certainly,* replied the Count, ‘ but wph my 
after-determination much. Before thatr time long I had uegan to 
school myself a good deal on aecourit of 'a propensity not so much 
m fidl in love, but, as you term it, Louis, to make love to every fmr 
creature I met with. I had fognd it needful to put some check 
upon myself; ,and if an, artiiieial one was to be chosen, I did not 
see why this should not be selected as well as any other. I determin¬ 
ed that, as the knights of ohl, and our own troubadours loo, if you 
will, and even—as by your laughing^I su})pose you woald have it 
—excellent Don Quixote himself, that pattern of all true gentle¬ 
men, vowed and dedicated tlicmsc^ves toteoinc fair lady, whom they 
had seen even less frecjuenlly tlnm I had her — 1 detennined, 1 
say, that I would encourage ibis fancy of loving my fair horse¬ 
woman, and would employ the image of beauty, wlpch imagination, 
perhaps, had its share in friuning, and the fine qualities of the mind 
and heart, which were shadowed out beneath that lovely exterior, 
as a test, a touchstone, wherebyato try and to correct my feelings to¬ 
wards others, and to approach none with words of love who did 
not ajipear to me as beautiful in form as she was, and who did 
not seem at least e(pial to the standard which fancy had raised up 
under her image. The matter pcuhaps was carried farther than I 
intended, the feeling became more intense ihan I had expected. 
For some time I sincerely and triily fancied myself in love; hut 
even since reason has come to my aid in such a matter, and I know 
how much Imamuation has to do with the whole, vet from that one 
circumstance, from that fanciful accident, ray standard of pei;%ction 
in woman has been raised so high, that I find none who fiavc at¬ 
tained it; and yet so habitual has it become with me to apply it to 
every one I see, that whenever I am introduced to any beautiful 
creature, to whom I uiight otherwise become attached, the fanciful 
image rises up, and the now acquaintance .is tried and ever is 
found wanting.’ 

‘ Thou art a strange composition, my good friend the Count,’ 
said the Chevalier, ‘ but we shall s0e, now that peace and tranquil¬ 
lity have fallen over the world, whether you Vi^n go on still resist¬ 
ing with the courage of a martyr. I don’t believ^' a word of it, 
although, to say sooth, your quality of heretic is something in your 
favour. But, in the name of fortune, tell me what are all those 
loud and tumultuous sounds which arc borne by the wind through 
the open window'. Your good people of Morseiul are not in rebS- 
lion, I hope.’ 

‘ Not that 1 know of,’ replied the Count, wdth a smile at the verv 
idea of such a thing as rebellion und^r Louis XIV. *, ‘ but I will 
ckil my iWow'Biqueu w'ho ought, <J think, to have been called 
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Scapin, for I an» Sure Moliere must have had a presentiment of the 
approaching birth of such a scoundrel. He will tell us all jibout 
it; fdr if a thing takes place on the other side of the earth, Riquet 
knows it all within five irfinutes after it happens.’ 

Before he had woll finished speaking, the person he alluded to 
entered. But Kiquet deserve* a pause for separate notice. 


CHAPTER 11. 

THE VALET—THE TOWNSPEOPLE—THE PROCLAMATION. 

• 

Ti»e personage who entered the rohm, which on that the first ac¬ 
tual da;y after Ins arrival at his own dwelling the Count dc Mor- 
seiul had used as a dining-room, was the representative of an 
extinct race, combining in his own person all the fiuilts and absur¬ 
dities with all the talents and even’virtues which were sometimes 
mingled together in that strange composition, the old French valet. 
It is a creature that we find recorded in the pages of many an 
antique play, now either banished altogether from,the stage, or 
very seldom acted; but, alas! the being itself is extinct; and even 
were we to find a fossil specisnen in some unexplored bed of blue 
clay, we should gain but a ver^fc inadequate idea of all its various 
properties and movements. Wc have still the rojruish valet in sad 
abundance—a sort of common house-rat; and we have, moreover, 
the sly and the silent, the loquacious and the lying, the pilfering 
and the impudent valet, with a thousand other varieties ; but the 
old French valet, that mithridatic compound of many curious es¬ 
sences, is no longer upon the earth, having j^one absolutely out of 
date and being at the same period with his famous, contemporary 
* le Marquis.^ • 

At the time wc speak of, however, the French valet was in full 
perfection ; and, as we have said, an epitome of the whole race and 
class was to be found in Maitrc Jerome Riquet, who now entered 
the room, and j}4<f%nced wdtb an operatic step towrards his lord. 
He wras a man^erhaps of forty ypars of age, which, as experience 
and constant practice were absolute requisites in his profession, was 
a great advantage to him, for he had lost not one particle of the 
activity of youth, seeming to possess'either a power of ubiquity, or 
a* rapidity of locomotion which rendered applicable to him the fa- 
, mous description of the bird which flew sev fast * as to be in two 
places at once.’ Quicksilver, or a Idver’s hours of happiness, a 
swallow, or the wind, were^as nothing when compared to nis rapid¬ 
ity ; and it is also to be remarked, that the rapidity of the mind 
wi||Lt hand inbhai^ with the rapidity of the bodv, enabling Kim to 

VOL. 1. D , 
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eomprehend his master’s orders before they were spoken, to answer. 
' a question before it was asked, and to determine with unerring sa¬ 
gacity by a single glance whether it would be most for his interests 
or his purposes to understand or misuude'"stand the coming words 
before they were pronounced. , 

Riqiict was slightly made, though by no moans fulfilling the 
irninoi'tal cariciturc of the g ites of (hilais ; but when dressed in his 
own appropriate costenjp, he contrived to make himself look more 
meagre than he really was. perhap.s with a view of rendering his 
person less reeognisa!)lc. when dressed in a suit of his master s 
clothes with sundry adcliiions and ornnments of his own device, he 
appeared eidargeil with fake calvos to his legs, and manifold pad¬ 
dings on his breast and shoulders, enacting with great success the 
part of the Marquis of Kerousac, or of any other place which he 
chose to raise into the dignityt-of a liiarquisate for his own especial 
use. 

llis features, it is true, were so peculiar in their cast and expres¬ 
sion, that it would have seemed at first sight utterly impossible for 
the face of Jerome Ri pict to hci taken for any other thing upon 
the earth than the face of Jerme Riquet. The figure thereof 
Wiis long, and the jaws of the form called lantern, with high cheek 
bones, and a forehead so covered with protuberances, that it seem¬ 
ed made on purpose for the dcoioiistration of phrenology. Along 
this forehead, in almost a straight line drawn from a point im¬ 
mediately between the eyes, at a \;ery acute angle tevvards the ze¬ 
nith, were a jiair of eyebrows, strongly marked throughout their 
whole course, hut decorated by an obtrusive tuft near the nose, 
from which tuft nr.w stuck out several long grey bristles. The eyes 
themselves were sliarp, small, and brilliant; out being under the 
especial pretectiou of the supcriiiciiinbcnt eyebrows, they followed 
llie same line leaving a long lean ciicck on cither side, only reliev¬ 
ed by a congrc^atioiivof ra lialing wrinkles at the corners of the 
cvcliils The inoiuli was as wide as any man could well desire 
for the ordinary purposes of life, and it was low down too in the 
face, leaving plenty of room for the nose above, which was as pe¬ 
culiar in its constructioji as any tlufi ever was brought from ‘ the 
promontory of noses.’ It was neither the jn'diciv^ltook nose, nor the 
pure aquiline, nor the scmi-juilieial Italian, nor thc'^ulture, nor the 
sb.eep nor the horse nose. It had no alHnity whatever to the ‘ nez 
retrousse,’ nor was it the bottle, nor the ace of chibs. It was a nose 
sui i/eneris, and starting from liotwecn the two bush}' eyebrows, it 
made its way out, with a slight parabolic curve downwards, till it 
had relched about the distance of an inch and a half from the 
fundamental base line of the face. Having attained that eleva¬ 
tion, it came to a sharp abru}>t point, through the thin «kin of which 
the white gristle seemed inclined ty foi^c its way, and then sud¬ 
denly dropping a perpendicular, it joined itseli en ^|ie lower pj|pt 
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of the face, at a rifrht angle with the upper lip, with’the' cxtenwre 
territories of whlcli it did not interfere in the slightest degree,being 
as it jvere a thing apart, while the nostrils started up again,* run¬ 
ning in the same line as tJie eyes and eyebrows. 

Such in personal appc^ancG was,Jerome Riqnet, and his mental 
•onfbrmation was not at all less singular. Of this mental conform¬ 
ation we shall have to give sonm illustrations hereafter; but yet, 
to deal fairly by him, we must afford some jkctch of his inner man 
in juxtaposition with liis corporeal qualities. In ’the first place, 
without the reality of being a^eoward, he affected cowardice as a ve¬ 
ry convenient reputation, which miglftbe serviceable on many occa¬ 
sions, and could be shaken off whenever he thought fit. * A brave 
man,’ he said, * has something to keep up, he must never be cow¬ 
ardly ; but a poltroon can be a brave man, without derogating from , 
a ivell-carncd reputation, vvhonevcn he pleases. No, no, 1 like 
variety ; I’ll bg a coward, and a brave man only when it suits me.’ 
He sometimes, indeed, neatly betrayed himself, by burlesquing 
fear, es])ecially when any raw soldier was near, for he had an invin- 
cil)le inclination to* amuse himself with the weaknesses of others, 
and knew how contagions a disease fear is. 

The next remarkable trait in his character was a mixture of ho¬ 
nesty and roguery, which left him many doubts in bis own mind 
as to whether he was by naiurc,a knave or a simplctloit. He would 
pilfer from his master any thing he could lay his hands upon, if he 
thought his master did not rcallj; want it; but had that ntastcr fall¬ 
en into diftleiilties or dangers he would have given him his last 
lonis, or laid down his life to save him. He would pick the locks 
of a cabinet to see what it contained, and ingeniously turn the 
best folded letter iiToldo out to read the eoiiicnts; but no power 
on earth would ever have made him divulge to others that which 
he practised such unjustifiable means to learn. 

He was also a most determined liar, both bj' habit and inclina¬ 
tion. He preferred it he said, to truth. ‘It evinced*greatel* powers 
of the human rniml. Telling truth, he said, only required the use 
of one’s tongue and one's memory ; but to lie, ancl to lie well, de¬ 
manded imagination, jndgmeni, courage, and, in short, all the 
higher qualities of^e human intellect. He could sometimes, how¬ 
ever, tell the tTflfhl when lie saw that it was absolutely necessary. 
All that he had was a disposition to falsehood, controllable under 
particular circumstances, but always returning when those circum¬ 
stances, were removed. » 

• As to the religion of Maitre Jerome Kiquet, the less that is said 
npon the matter the better for the honour oftRat individual. He had 
but one sense of religion, indeed, anckbis definition of religion will 
give that sense its clearest exposition. In explaining his views one 
day on the subject to a feflow valet, he was known to declare that 
i^Kgion coi^stnd in expressing .those opinions concerning what 

• p 3 » 
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was within a man’s body, and what was to become of it after death, ' 
which were most likely to be beneficial to that, body in the circum¬ 
stances in which it was placed. Now, to sa^ the truth, in ortjer to 
act in accordance with this definition, i^aitre Jerome had a diffi¬ 
cult part to perform. His parents and relations were all Catholics, 
and having been intro<iuced at an early age into the house of a 
Huguenot nobleman, and attached ffir many years to the person of 
his son, with only one other Catholic in the household, it would 
seem to have been the natural course of policy for the valet, under 
his liberal view of things, to abandon ^Catholicism, and betake him¬ 
self to the pleasant Jieresy of his masters. But Riquet Iwl a more 
extensive conception of things than that. He saw and knew that 
Catholicism was the great predominant religion of the country ; he 
knew that it was the predominant religion of the court also; and 
he had a sort of instinctive fo^jesight from the beginning of the per¬ 
secution and severities—the dark clouds of which were now gather¬ 
ing fast around the Huguenots, and were likely sooner or later to 
overwhelm them. 

Now, like the famous ErasmiijS, Jerome Riquet had no w’ill to be 
made a martyr of; and though he could live very comfortable in a 
Huguenot family, and attach himself to its lords, he did not think 
it aitall necessary to attach himself to its religion also, but, on the 
contrary, wext to mass when he had nothing else to do, confessed 
what sins he thonhgt fit to acknowledge or to invent once every four 
or five years, swore that he performed all the penances assigned to 
him, and tormented the Protestant maid-servants of the chateau, 
by vowing that they w'ere all destined to eternal condemnation, that 
there was not a nook in purgatory hot enough to bake away , their 
sins, and that a place was reserved for them in.the bottomless pit 
itself, with Arians and Socinians, and all the heretics and hcresiar- 
chs from the beginning of the world. After having given way to 
one of these tirades, „he would generally burst into a loud fit of 
laughter at the'absurdity of all religious conterjtions, and run away 
leaving his fellow-servants with a full conviction that he had no re¬ 
ligion at all. 

He dared not, it is tnie, indulge in such licences towards his 
master; but he very Well knew that the young,(Jount was not a bi¬ 
got himself, and would not by any means think thirtrlie served him 
better if he changed his religion. 'In times of persecution and dan¬ 
ger, indeed, the Count might have imagined that there was a risk 
of a very zealous Catholic being induced to injure or betray his Pro¬ 
testant lord; but the Count will knew Jerome to be any thing but 
a zealous Catholic, and he had not the slightest fear the any hatred 
of Protestantism or hr^'e for tjhe church of Rome would ever induce 
the worthy valet to do any thing against the lord to whom he had 
attached himself. ^ * 

^ Such, then, was Jerome Riquet; and wc shall^^^ause no longp 
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upon his other characteristic qualities than to’say, that he was the 
exemplification of the word clever; that there was scarceljr any 
thing^o which he could not turn his hand, and that though Tight, 
and'lying and pilfering, and impudent beyond all impudence, he 
was capable of strong attachments, and warm afiections ; and if 
Vie may use a very colloquial expression to characterise his proceed¬ 
ings, there was fully as much* fun as malice in his roguery. A 
love of adventure and of jest was^iis predominant passion ; although 
all the good things and consolations of this life by no means came 
amiss to him, yet in the illcgftimale means which lie took to acquire 
them he ^ound a greater pltasiire c'Jen than in their enjoyment 
when obtained. 

When the door oj)cne<l, as we have said, and Riquet presented 
himself, the eyes of the (>ount de Morsciul fixed upon him at once: 
anc^ he immediately gathered from tl?e ludicrous expression of fear 
which the valet had contrived to throw into his face, that some¬ 
thing of a serious nature had really happened in the tow n, though 
he doubted not that it was by no means sufficient to cause the as¬ 
tonishment and terfor which Jerome affected, llcfore he could 
ask any questions, however, Jerome, advancing with the step of a 
ballet master, ctvst hi nself on one knee ut the Count’s feet, ex¬ 
claiming,— 

* My lord, I come to you for protection and for safety.’ 

* Why, what is the matter, Jerome ?, exclaimed the Count. 

* What rogue’s trick liavc you been playing now? Js it a cudgel or 
the gallows that you fear?’ 

‘ Neither, my good lord,’ replied Jerome, ‘ Imt it is the fagot 
and tljc stake. I fear the rage of your excited and insubordinate 
people in the town of xMorseiul, who are now in a state of hereti¬ 
cal insurrection, tearing down the king’s jiroclamations, trampling 
his edicts under foot, and insulting his officers ; and as 1 happen, 
I believe, to be the only Catholic in the place, I run the risK of 
being one of the fV^t to be sacrificed, if their insdne vehemence 
leads them into further acts of phrenzy.* 

‘ Get up, fool, get up,’ cried the Count, shaking him off as he 
clung to his knee ; ‘ tell me, if you can speak truth and common 
sense, what is it yoy^tnean, and what has occasioned all these shouts 
that we heard jifStnow ?’ 

‘ I mean, my lord,’ said Riqutft, starting up and putting himself 
in an attitude, ‘ I mean all that I say. There is some proclamation 
he continued in a more natural tone, ‘ concerning the performance 
of the true Catholic and apostolic religion, which some of the king’s 
^ officers posted up on the gate at the bottom oi* the (’ourit’s street, 
and which the people instantly tore down. The huissier and the 
rest w^ore proceeding up the street to read the edict in the great 
s(juarc, amidst the shouts fTnd iyiprecations of the vulgar; but 1 saw 
t^i|m gathering tvgetlicr stones, anrl bringing out'cudgels, which 
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showed me that harder argument were about to be used than words; 
and as there is no knowing were such matters may end, I made 
hast§ to take care of my own poor innocent skin, and lay my,«elf at 
your feet, liumbly craving your protection.’ 

* Then, get out of my way,’.said the 0?)un,t, putting him on one 
side, and nu>ving towards the door. * Louis, we must go and soe 
after this. This is some new attack upon ns poor Huguenots— 
some other Jesuitical jufraction of the privileges assured to us by 
our good King Henry IV. We must quiet the people, however, 
and see what the offence is ;—thouglb God help us,’ he added with 
a sigh, * since the parliaments have sweeumbered there is no legal 
means left us of obtaining redress. Some day or another these bad 
advisers of our noble and nagnificent mowarch will drive the pro- 
testant part of his people into madness, or compel them to raise 
the standad of revolt against him, dr to fly to other lands, and seek 
the exercise of their religion unoppressed.’ 

‘ Hush, hush, hush, Morseiul,’ said his companion, laying his 
hand kindly on Ids arm, ‘ your wortls arc hasty. You do not know 
how small a matter constitutes treason novv-a-llays, or how easy is 
the passage to the Biistille.’ 

‘ Oh ! 1 know—1 know quite well,’ replied the Count ; ‘ and 
that many a faithful and loyal subject, who lias served his King 
atul country*'well, has found his \vay there before me. I will serve 
him with my whole soul and the last drop of my blood, and all I 
claim in return is that liberty of niy own free thoughts which no man 
can take from me. ('hains cannot bind that down ; bastilles cannot 
shut it in ; and every attc.upt to crush it is but an effort of tyranny 
impotent and cruel. However, we must calm the people. Where 
is my hat, knave?’ 

‘ I have often wished, my dear Morseiul,’ said the Chevalier, as 
they followed the valet, who ran on to get the (’onnt’s hat: ‘I 
ha\e often wished tlKit you would give yourselfa little time to think 
aiul to examinf. I am verv suie that if you did you would follow 
tlie example of the greatest man of modern times, abjure your 
religious errors, and gain the high station and renown which you 
so well deserve.’ 

* What, do you mean Turenne ?’ cxclaimed'ijie Count. * Never 
Louis, never! I grant him, Louis, to have been oiTfr’of the greatest 
men of this, or perhaps of any otficr age, mighty as a warrior, just, 
clear sighted, kind-hearted, and comprehensive as a politician, and 
perhaps as great in the noble and honest simplicity of his nature 
as in any other point of view. I grant him all and every thing 
that you could say in his favour. I grant every thing that his 
most enthusiastic adnirirers can assert; but God forbid that we should 
ever imitate thetoeakniss of a great man's life. No, no, Chevalier, it 
js one of the most perverted uses of exaSnple to justify wrong be¬ 
cause the good have been tempted to commit U* „ No man’s 
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ample, no man’s opinion to me is worth any thing, however good 
or liowevcr wise he may be, if there be stamped upon its face- the 
broadband unequivocal mark of wrong.’ . • 

By this time they had r,paclied the vestibule from which a little 
fligiit of steps conducted Pnto t4ie gqrden, and Maitre Jerome stood 
there with Ins lord’s hat and polished cane in his hand. The Count 
took them with a quick gesture &nd passed on, followed by his friend, 
who raised his eyebrows a little* with a look ol' regret, as h!s only 
answer to tlie last words. These worils had Ijeen heard by the valet 
also, and the raising of the cyVbrows was not unmarked; and Maitre 
Jerome, liuderstanding the whole trafn of the argument, as well as 
if he had heard every syllabic, commented upon what he consiilercd 
his lonl’s imbecility by a #hrug of the shoulders, in which his head 
almost utterly disappeared. * 

In the mean tiiuc the yonng*count»and his friend ]>assed up the 
littfe avenue to the postern gate, opened it, and entered the town 
of Mo.seiul; aif l then, by a sliort and narrow street wdiich w^as 
at that moment all in shadow, entered the market stpiare, at 
whicli they arrived, by the shorter path they pursued, long before 
the officers who were about to read the proclamation. A great 
im nber of persons were collected in the square, and it w'as evident 
that by this time the whole place was in a state of great excitement. 
The (Jhevalier was in some fear^for the effect of the eftming scene 
upon his friend ; and as they entered the market place, he stojipcd 
him, laying his hand upon ins arm, and saying,— 

‘ Aloisciul, you are a good deal healed, pause for one moment 
and think of wiiat you are about. For the sake oi‘yourself and of 
your jjountry, if not for mine ; neither say nor do any thing rashly.’ 

The Count tnrnc'J towards him with a culm and gentle smile, 
and grasped his hand. 

‘ Thank you, Louis,’ he said, thank yon, though your caution 
believe me, is unnecessary. You will see that,! act as calmly and 
as reasonably, that 1 sjieak as quietly and. as jieaccf'ully as the most 
earnest C’atliolic could desire, lieaven tiirbid,’ he added, ‘ that 
I should say one word, or make one allusion to any thing that could 
iarthcr excite the jias&ions of the people than they are likely to be 
excited ahead. Civ,il htrife, Louis, is the most awful of all things 
so long as it last«flmd seldom, very seldom, if ever obtains the end 
for which it first commenced. But even if 1 did not think so,’ he 
added in a lower voice, * I know thtit the Protestants of France 


have no pow'er to struggle wdth thq force of the crown, unless—’ 
and hit voice fell almost to a wdiisper, ‘ unless the crown force upon, 
them the energetic vigour of despair.’ * 

’ Tlie two had paqsed while they thus spdke, and while they 
heard the murmuring sounds of the people coming up the hill 
from the right hand, the i5)ise of persons running could be dis- 
tiqi^uished oa^th^ other side, and turniog round towards the pos^ 
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tern, the Count saw that, thanks to the care and foresight of Mai- 
tre Jerome, a great number of his domestics and attendants were 
coming up at full speed to join him, so that when he again advan¬ 
ced, he was accompanied by ten or twelve persons ready to obey 
without hesitation or difficulty the slightest co;nmand that he should 
give. As there was no telling tlie turn which eventp might take, 
he was not sorry that it should be so; and as he now advanced 
towards the centre of t|je square the S'ght of his liveries instantly 
attracted the' attention of the people, and he was recognised with 
joyful exclamations of* The Count I^The Count !’ ‘ 

Gladness was in every fact at his a^tproach, for the mkids of the 
jmpulace were in that state of anxious hesitation, in which the 
presence and direction of any one to whom they arc accustomed 
to look up is an absolute blessing. Taking off his hat and bow¬ 
ing repeatedly to every one twround him, speaking to many, p,nd 
recognising every one with whom he was personally acquainted 
with a frank and good-humoured smile, the Count advanced 
through the people, who gathered upon his path as he proceeded, 
till he reached the top of the hill, and obtained a clear view of 
what was passing below'. 

Had not one know'u the painful and angry feelings which were 
then excited, it would have been a pleasant and a cheerful scene. 
The sun had by this time got sufficiently round to the westward 
to throw long shadows from the irregular gable-ended houses more 
than half way across the wide open road that conducted from the 
valley to the top of the hill, '/'he perspective, too, w'as strongly 
marked by the lines of the buildings; the other side of the road 
was in bright light; there was a beautiful prospect of hill and. dale 
seen out beyond the town; numerous booths'and stalls, kept by 
peasant w'omen with bright dresses and snowy caps, chequered 
the whole extent; and up the centre of the street, approaching 
slowly, were the offioers of the district, with a small party of mili¬ 
tary, followed tm cither side by a much more .considerable number 
of the lower order of town’s people and peasantry. 

Such was the scene upon which the eyes of the Count de Mor- 
soiul fell; and it must be*admitted, that when he saw the military 
his heart boat with considerable feelings oli^ndignation, for we 
must remember that in towns like that which wa^nder his rule 


the feudal customs still existed to a very great extent. It was still 
called his town of Morseiul. The king, indeed, ruled ; the laws 
of the land were administcrot^l in the king’s name; but the custo¬ 
dy, defence, and government of the towm of Morseiul was abso¬ 
lutely in the handl of the Count, or of the persons to whom he', 
delegated his power during his absence. It %vas regularly, in fact, 
garrisoned in his pame; and there were many instances, scarcely 
twenty years before, in which the garrisons of such towns had re¬ 
sisted in arms the royal authority; and if not hclri tp^bc fully jps- 
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at all events had passed without punishment, because they 
were acting under the orders of him in wliosc name they were 
levied. The attempt, therefore, of any body of the kings troops 
to penetrate into the Coivit’s town of Morseiul, without his 
having been formally deprived of thp coitxmand thereof, scorned 
to him one of the most outrageous violations of his privileges 
which it was possible to iinagifie; and his heart consequently 
beat, as we have said, witli feelings of high irujignation.^ He sup¬ 
pressed them, liowever, with the calm determination of doing what 
was right; and turned to gaze Vpott the people who surrounded 
him, ill ort4;r to ascertain as ftw as posi>lble by whut feelings they 
were affected. 

Ills own attendants had congregated immediately behind him ; 
on bis right hand stood his friend the Chevalier; on his left, about 
half a step behind, so as to be n(?ar tha Count, but not to appear 
obtrusive, was a jiersonage of considerable importance in the little 
town of Morseiul,* though he exercised a handicraft employment, 
and worked daily with his own hands, even while he directed 
others. This was Paid Virlay, llie principal blacksmith of the 
place. He was at this time a man of about fifty years of age, tall, 
and herculean in all his jiroportions, 'i’lie small head, the broad 
iiiuseular chest and shoulders, the brawny arms, the immense 
thick hands, the thin flanks, and Jthe stout legs and tRighs, all 
bcsjioke extraordinary strength. 11c was very dark in complexion, 
witli short-cut curly black hair, grizzled with grey; and the fea¬ 
tures of his face, though short, and hy no means handsome, had a 
good and a frank expression, but at all times sorncwlmt stern. 

At tl^c present moment his brow was more contracted than 
usual; not that there*' was any other particular mark of very 
strongly excited passions upon his countenance; and the attitude 
he had assumed was one of calm and reposing strength, resting 
w ith his right hand siqiported by one of the common quartv-stafls 
of the country, a full inqh and a half thick, much in the same posi¬ 
tion which he frequently assumed when, pausing in his toil, he 
talked with his workmen, leaving the sledge hammer, that usually 
descended with such awful strength, to support the hand which 
wcilded it at other times like a feather. 

Behind him again;; "was a great multitude of the town’s people of 
different classes, though the mayor ifnd the municipal officers had 
thought fit to absent themselvs carefully from the scene of ])robablc 
strife. But the eyes of the Clount fell, a^ we have said, upon Paul 
Virlay; and knowing him to be a man both highly respected in 
his own class, and of considerable wealth and fhiportance in the 
city, he addressed him in the first instance, saying,— 

‘ Good morrow, Virlay, it is long since I have seen you all. 
What is all this about ?” * ^ 

‘You don’t forget qg, Count Albert, even when you are away,repli- 

VOL. I. E . * 
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ed the blacksmith, with his brow unbending, < We know that very 
well, and have proofs of it too, when any thing good is to be done; 
but this seems to me to be a bad business. We hear that the king 
has suppressed the chamber of the cdjet, which was our greatest 
safeguard; and now my boy tells mc,»'for 1 sent him down to see 
when they first came to the bottom of the hill, that this is a jnocla- 
mation forbidding us from holding synods: and be you sure, sir, that 
the time is not far distant when t'uey will try to stop us altogether 
from worshipping God in our own way. What think you, my lord? 
he said, in a low'^r tone, * Were it \!ot better to show them at once 
that they cannot go onV’ a'nd his lu^ks spoke much mqfe than even 
his words. 

‘No, V^irlay,’replied the Count; ‘ qo, by no means. You see 
the people arc in tumult below evidently, unadvised and illegal 
resistance to the royal autliQrity vtill immediately call upon us harsh 
measures, and be made the pretext by any bad advisers wh*c) may 
surround the king for irritating his royal mind af^ainst us. I.et us 
hear what the ])roclamation really is; even should it be harsh and 
unjust, which from the king’^ merciful naterc w’C will hope is not 
the case; let us listen to it calmly and peaceably, and after having 
considered well, and taken the advice and opinion of wise and ex¬ 
perienced men, let us then make what representatitms to the king 
we may’think fit, and petition him in his clemency to do us 
right.’ 

‘ Clemency !’ said the blacksmith. ‘ However, my lord, you 
know better than I, but 1 liope they will not say any thing to 
make our bloc^d boil, that’s all.’ 

‘ Even if they should,’ replied the Count, * we must ])revent it 
from boiling over. Virlay, 1 rely upon yoj.., as one of the most 
sensible men in the place, not only to restrain yourself, but to aid 
me in restraining others. The king has every right to scud his 
own officers to make his will known to his people.’ 

‘ But the*dragoous,’ said Virlay, fixing his eyes upon the soldiers; 
‘ what business have they here?’ VVhy they might. Count Al¬ 
bert-’ 

The Count stopped him. 

‘ They are yet without the real bounds ^the town, Virla}^’ he 
said; ‘ and they do not enter into it! Sh«i some one you can 
trust for the mayor with all speed; unhook the gates from the bars 
that keep them back; place a cou{)le of men behind each; I will 
prevent the military froii), entering into the town : but I trust to 
you, and the other men of good sense who surround me, to guard 
the king’s officers and the king’s authority from any insult, and to 
suffer the proclantation of his will to take place in the market-place 
without any opposition or tumult whatsoever.’ 

‘ I will do my best. Count,’ rcfdied the blacksmith, ‘ for I am 
sure you are a true triend to us—and we may^^well trust in you.’ 
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The crowd from belbw had in the meantime advanced steadily 
up the hill, siirronnditi'? the officers of the crown and the soldiei^; 
and by fills time the whole niiiss was within a hundred and fifty 
yards of the spot where the i^ounyt and his companions stood. Their 
progress had been withfftit violence, indeed, but not without boot¬ 
ings and onfcry, which seemed greatly to annoy the officer in 
command of the soldiers, lie havirJ^ been accustomed alone to the 
court of file grand monarch, and to the sccnel in the •neighbour¬ 
hood of the capital, where the jjioople might well be said to lick 
the <lnst beneath the feet of tlic^r pageai*t-loving king. Itsecincu, 
then, something so strange anrl monstrous to his cars, that any ex¬ 
pression of the royal will should be received otherwise than w'ith 
the most deep and devoted submission, that he was more than once 
teiii])l( il to turn and charge the irwltitude. A prudent considera¬ 
tion. however, of the numbers by which ho was surrounded, and 
the scantiness of iTis own band, overcome all such purposes; and, 
/hough foaming with indignation he continued to advance, without 
noticing the shouts that assailed hinij and jilaying with the mani¬ 
fold rihands and pieces of silk that decorated liis buft'coat and his 
sword knot, to conceal his vexation and annoyance. 

‘ Wlio have wo here at the head of them?’ demandbd the Count, 
turning to the Chevalier. ‘ His face is not unknown to me.’ 

‘ As far as I can sec,’ replied his'eomjianion, ‘ it is young Hcri- 
conrt, a nephew of Le Tellicr’s—do you not remember? as brave 
as a lion, hut moreover a ynimg coxVomh, who thinks that he can 
do ev< ry thing, and fha{ nothing can he done withoc^jthim ; as stu¬ 
pid a:-, ail owl too. I wonder vou do not recollect his getting great 
credit lor taking thojlitle fort of the/>cc dc I'oie by a sheer act of 
stnpidiry,—getting himself and liis party entangled between the 
two I'orts, anil while fyamets was advancing to extricate him, for¬ 
cing his way in, from not knowing what else to dy.’ 

‘ [ n-'iiemher, I remember’, said the Count, with a«mile ; * he 
was well rewarded for *liis fortunate mistake. But what docs he 


here, 1 wonder ? I thought he never (piitted the precincts of Ver¬ 
sailles. hut to follow the King to the camp.’ 

He is tlie worst person who could have been- sent upon this er¬ 
rand,’replied the ('tic'v'alier ; for he is certain to make mischief 
wherever he goes. He lias attached himself much to the Rouvres, 
however, of late, ami I suppose JiC Tcllicr has given him some post 
about the new governor, in order that his rule may not be the most 
tranquil iii the world.’ * 

While they were speaking, the eyes of the people -who were 
coining up the hill fell upon the group that ha(l»assembled just in 
front of thj gates, vviili the Count, his friend, and his servants, in 
the foreground ; and iminedktely a loud shout made itself heard, 
of ‘ The Count I the Count! Loilg live the Count!’followed by 
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various other exclamations, such as ‘ He Mill protect us! He will 
see justice done us I liong live our own good count 1’ 

The moment that the Count’s name was thus loudly pronoun¬ 
ced, the young officer, turning ;to th'(>se who followed, gave some 
orders in a low voice, and tiieu, spurring on his horse through the 
crowd, rode directly up to the Count do Morseiul; who, as he saw 
him approaching, turned to the• Chevalier, saying ‘You bear wit¬ 
ness, Louis, that I deal with this matter as moderately and loyally 
as may be.’ 

‘ I trust, for the sake ef all,’ said the Chevalier, ‘ that you will. 
You know, Albert, that I do not care two straws for bne religion 
more than the other ; and think that a man can serve God singing 
the psalms of Clement Marot as well, or perhaps better, than if he 
sung them in Latin, without, perhaps, understanding them. But for 
Heaven’s sake keep peace in the inside of the country at all events. 
But here comes our young dragoon.’ • 

As ho spoke, the young officer rode up with a good deal of irrita¬ 
tion evident in his countenance. He segmed to be three or four 
and twenty years of age, of a complexion extremely lair, and with a 
countenance sufficiently unmeaning, though all the features were 
good. He bowed familiarly to the Chevalier, and more distantly 
to the Count de Morseuil; but addressed himself at once to the 
latter: — 

‘ I have the honour,’ he said, ‘ I presume, of speaking to the 
Count de Morseuil, and I must say that I hope he will give me his 
aid in causing proclamation of the king’s will amongst these mu¬ 
tinous and rebellious people of his town of Morseuil.’ 

‘My friend the Chevalier here tells me,’ replied tlte Count, 

* that I have the honour of seeing Monsieur de Ilericourt- 

‘ The Marquis Auguste de Hcriconrt,’ interrupted the young 
officer. 

‘ Well, sir, well,’ said the Count, somewhat impatiently, ‘ I stand 
corrected; the Marquis Auguste de Hcricourt, and I am very 
happy to have the honour of seeing him, and also to inform him 
that 1 will myself ensure that the king’s will is, as he says, pro¬ 
claimed in ray town of Morseuil by the proper officers, taking care 
to accompany them into the town jnyself fdi^^at purpose, although 
I cannot but defend ray j>aor townsmen from the accusation of 
being mutinous and rebellious subjects, nothing being further from 
the thoughts of any one here present than mutiny or rebellion.’ 

‘ Do you not hear the dries and shouts ?’ cried the young officer. 
‘ Do you’not see the threatening aspect of the people ?’ 

‘ I hear some shouts, certainly,’ answered the Count, ‘ as if some¬ 
thing had given offence or displeasure; but what it is I do not 
know. I trust and hope that it is ((nothing in any proclamation of 
the king's ; and if I should find it to be so, when I hear the procla- 
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mation read, I shall take every meafls to put an end to Such de¬ 
monstrations of disappointment or grief, at once. We have always 
the»incans of approaching the royal ear,^ and I feel sure that there 
will be no occasion for elamour or outcry in order to obtain justice 
at the hands of our mftst gracious and wise monarch.— But allow 
• me to observe, Monsieur le Marquis,’ he continued somewhat more 
quickly, ‘ your dragwns ar5 approaching rather too near the gates- 
ofMorseiul.® * 

‘ You do not intend, I presume, sir,’ sdld the young officer sharp¬ 
ly, ‘ to refuse an entrance to the officers of the King, charged Avith 
a proclamation from his jSfcjesty 1’ • 

‘ Not to the King’s proper civil officers,’’ replied the Count, 
keeping his eyes, while he spoke, warily fixed upon the dragoons. 

‘ But, most assuredl}', 1 do intend to refuse admittance to any body 
^f military whatsover, great'or sn^all, while I retain the post wim 
which liis Majesty has entrusted me of governor to this jdace.’ 

There was a pause for a single instant, and the young officer 
turned his head, without replying, towards the soldiers, on whom 
the Count’s eye* also was still ^xed. There was something, how¬ 
ever, suspicious in their movements. They had now reached the 
brow of the hill, and w'ere within twenty yards of the gate. Thc^ 
formed into a double file as they caTiie up in front of the civil 
officers, and the head man of each file was secw passing a word 
to those behind him. At the moment their officer turned his head 
towards theiri, they began to move forward in quicker time, and in 
a moment more would have passed the gates ; but at that instant 
the clear full voice of the Count de Morseiul^was heard cxclaitij- 
i»g, in a tone that rose above all the rest of the so\mds— 

‘ Close the g .tcs !’ and the two ponderous masses of wood, which 
had not been shut for many years, swung forward grating on their 
hinges, and at once barred all entrance into the town. 

‘ Wliat is the meaning of this, Monsiqur do llcricourt con¬ 
tinued tlic (>ouqt. ‘ Your men deserve a severe reprimand, sir, 
for attempting to enter the town without my permission or your • 
orders.’ 

The young man turned very red, but lie w^as not ready w'ith a 
reply, arid the Chevalier, willing as far as possible to prevent any 
unpleasant ^Consequences, and yet not to lose a jest, exclaimed— 

‘ I suppose the Marquis took it for the bee dc I’oie, but he is 
mistaken, you see.’ 

‘ He might have found it a trap for a goose, if not a goose’-s 
bill,’ said a loud voice from behind ; but the Marquis either did 
not or would not hear any thing but the pleasant part of the allu¬ 
sion, and, bowing to the Chevalier with «, smile, he said, ‘ Oh, you 
are too good, Monsieur le Chevalier, the affair you mention was 
but a trifle, far more 8win^ to the courage of my men than to any 
skill on^niy fiart. But, in the present instance, I must say, Count,^ 
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he added, turning towards the other, ‘ that the king’s officers must 
be admitted to make proclamations in the town of Morseiul.’ 

‘ The king’s civil officers shall, sir,’ replied’ the Count, as I 
informed you before: but no soldiers, on ar.y pretence whatsoever. 
However, sir,’ he continued, seeing the yfaing officer mustering 
up a superabundant degree of energy, ‘ 1 think it will be much 
the best plan for you to do me the honour of reposing yourself, 
with any two or three of your attendants you may think fit, at my 
poor chateau hert;, without the walls, while your troopers can re¬ 
fresh themselves at the little auberge at the foot of the hill. My 
friend, the Chevalier here, will flo the honours of my hou^ till I 
return, and I wull accompany the officers charged with the pro¬ 
clamation, and see that they meet with no obstruction in the fulfil¬ 
ment of their duly.’ 

* ‘ 1 do not know that I am justified,’“kaid the young officer, IiCt* 
sitating, ‘ in not insisting upon seeing the proclaipation made 
myself.' 

‘ I am afraid there will be no use of insisting,’ replied the 
(^ount; ‘ and depend upon it, sir, you will serve 'the king belter 
by suffering the proelaination to be made quietly, than even by 
risking a disturbance by protracting, unnecessarily, an irritating 
disctissi<m. I \visb to treat yon with all respect, and with the 
distinction due tso your high merit, farther, 1 have nothing to 
say, but tliat I am governor of Morseiul, and as such undertake to 
see the king’s proclamation duly made within the walls.’ 

The hesil<iiion of the young dragoon w'as only increased by the 
cool and detcraiincd tone of tlic Count. Murmurs were rising 
amongst the people round, and the voice of Paul Viilay was hcari 
muttering, 

* He liad better <leci(lc (puckly, or wc sliall not be able to keep 
the good men quiet.’ 

The Marepus lieard the words, and instantly began to bristle np, 
to fix himself morcWirmly in the saddle, and put Ifis hand towards 
' the hilt of his sword ; but the Chevalier advanced close to his side, 
and spoke to liirn for a moment or two in a low voice. Nothing 
was heard of tlieir conversation, even by tlie Count de Morsieul, 
but the w'ords ‘good wdne—pleasant evening—la^Jgh over the 
whole affair.’ ** 

But at length the young courtier bbwedhis head to the Count, 
saying, ‘ Well then, sir, I repose the trust in you, knowing you to 
be a man of such high honour, thj\t you would not undertake what 
you could not perforin, nor fail to execute punctually that which 
you had uudertake'n. I ^vill do myself the honour of waiting your 
return with the Chevalier,* at your chateau.’ 

After some further words of civility on both parts, the young 
officer dismounted and threw his rein to^.a p4;e, and then formally 
placing the civil officers under the care and proteftipp of the 
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Count de Morseiul, he gave orders toP his dragoons to bend their 
steps down the hill, and refresh themselves at the auberge below ; 
while he, bowing again to the (]ount, took his way with the Che- 
valfer and a single attendant along the esplanade which led to the 
gates of the chateau w|thout the walls. The civil officers, who had 
certainly been somewhat ma!trcatt;d as they came up the hill, seem- 
* ed not a little unwilling to, see the dragoons depart, and a loud 
shout, mingled of triumph ami scorn, with which the people treat¬ 
ed the soldiers as they turned to mardi down the hill, certainly 
did not at all tend to comfort or re-assurc the poor huissiers, 
greffiers, and other officers? The shout caused the young marquis, 
who ha*d proceeded# twenty or thirty steps upon his way, to stop 
short, and turn round, imagining that some new collision had 
taken place between *the town s people and the rest, but seeing 
that all was quiet he walked on again the moment after, and th« 
^Jount, causing the civil officers to be surrounded by his own atten¬ 
dants, ordeittd the wicket to be opened, and led the way in, call¬ 
ing to Virlay to accompany him, and urging u})on him the necessi¬ 
ty of preserving jjeace and order, let the nature of the proclama¬ 
tion be what it might. • 

‘1 have given you my promise, Count,’ replied the blacksmith, 
‘ to do my best, and I won’t fail; but 1 won’t answer for myself 
or others on any other occasion.’ 

‘ We are only speaking oi^the present,’ replied the Count; * for 
other occasions other measures, as the case my be: but at present 
every thing requires us to submit without any opposition.— Where 
can this cowardly mayor be,’ he said, ‘ that he does not choose to 
show himself in a matter like this ? Ihit the pfoelamation must be 
made without hi^i, if he do not appear.’ 

They had by this time advanced into the midst of the great 
square, and the Count signified to the officer charged with the pro¬ 
clamation, that it had better be made at once: but for some mo¬ 
ments what he suggested could not be accolnplisl^cd from the pres¬ 
sure of the people, the crowd amounting by this time to many 
hundred persons. The Count, his attendants, and Virlay, however, 
contrived, with some difficulty, to clear a little s})aco around, the 
first by entreaties and expostulations, and the blacksmith by sundry 
thrusts of his sjL,rong quarterstaff and menaces, with an arm which 
few of those there present seemed inclined to encounter. 

The Count then took off his hat, and the officer began to read 
the proclamation, which was long and wordy ; but which, like 
many another act of the crown then taking place from day to day, 
had a direct tendency to deprive the protestants of France of the 
privileges which had been secured to therr^by Henry IV. Amongst 
other galling and unjust decrees here announced to the peo])le was 
one w hich—after statinf| that many persons of the religion affecting 
the title of reformed^ being ill-disposed towai’ds the king’s govern- 
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ment, were selling their 'landed property with the view of emi¬ 
grating to other lands—went on to declare and to give warning to 
all purphasers, that if heretical persons effecting such sales did 
the country within one year after having sold their property, 
whole would be considered as confiscated 4> the st^tc, and that the 
purchasers would receive no indemnity. 

When this part of the proclamation was read, the eyes of the ‘ 
sturdy blacksmith turned upon the» Count, who, by a gesture of 
the hand, endeavoured *to suppress all signs of disapprobation 
amongst the multitude. It was in vain, however ; for a loud shout 
of in£gnation burst forth frovn them,‘which was followed by an¬ 
other, when the proclamation went on fo declare, that the "^mayors 
of towns, professing the protestant faith, should bo deprived of the 
rank of nobles, which had been formerly *granted to them. The 
proclamation then proceeded with various other notices of the 
same kind, and the indignat?bn of the people was loud and url- 
restrained. The presence of the Count, however, and the exer¬ 
tions of Virlay, and several influential people, who were opposed 
to a rash collision with the authority of the king, prevented any act 
of violence from being committed', and when the wliole ceremony 
was complete, the officers w'crc led back to the gates by the Count, 
who gave orders that they should be conducted in safety beyond 
the precincts of the place by his own attendants. 

After returning into the great 'square, and holding a mo¬ 
mentary conversation with some of the principal persons pre¬ 
sent, he returned by the postern to his own abode, where he found 
his friend and the young officer, apparently forgetting altogether 
the unpleasant events of the morning, and laugliing and talking 
gaily over indiff'ereut subjects. ^ 

‘ 1 have the pleasure of informing you. Monsieur dc Hericourt,’ 
said the Count when he appeared, ‘ that the proclamation has 
been made without interruption, and that the king’s officers have 
been conducted q^ut of the town in safety. We have therefore no¬ 
thing more of an unpleasant kind to discuss, and I trust that you 
will take some refreshment.’ 

W’ine, and various sorts of meats, which were considered as de¬ 
licacies in those days, were brought and set before the young 
courtier, who did justice to all, declaring that he h^d never in his 
life tasted any thing more exquisite than the produce of the 
Count’s cellars. lie even ventured to praise the dishes, though he 
insinuated, much to the indignation of the cook, to whom it was 
repeated by an attendant, that there was a shade too much of 
taragoii in one of thq ragouts, and that if a matelotte had been 
five minutes more cookqd, the fish would have been tenderer, and 
the flavour more decided. The Count smiled, and apologised for 
the error, reminding him, that the poor ('"ustics in the country 
could not boast the skill and delicacj, or even perhaps the nicety 
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of natural taste of the artists of the capital. He then turned the 
conversation to matters of some gre*ater importance, and inquired 
when, they were to expect the presence of the Due de Rouvre in 
the province. * 

The young Marquis ^)pened his eyes at the question, as if he 
Ipoked upon it as a sign of the most utter and perfect ignorance and 
rusticity that could be conceive^, 

‘ Is it possible, Monsieur Ic Comte,’ he ^aid, * thqt you, so high 
in the seTrvicc of the king, and so highly esteemed, as I may add, 
at court, arc not aware that tjie duke ^arrived at Poitiers nearly five 
days agoi I had the honour«)f accompanying him thither, and he 
has himself been within the last three days as near as seven leagues 
to the very place where we are now sitting.’ 

‘ You must remember, my good sir,’ replied the Count, ‘ as 
some excuse for my ignorance,Ithat ^received his Majesty’s j^ra- 
cious permission to return hither upon some important aflairs 
direct from the "army, without visiting the court, and that I only 
arrived late last night. Pray, when you return to Monsieur de 
Rouyre, present iny tompliments t» him, and tell him that I shall 
do myself the honour of waiting upon him, to congratulate him 
and the Duchess upon their safe arrival in the province, without 
any delay.’ 

‘ Wait till they are fully o^stablishcd at Poitiers,' replied the 
young officer. ‘ They are now upon a little tour through the pro¬ 
vince, not choosing to stay at I^oitiers yet,’ he added, sinking his 
voice into a low and confidential tone, ‘ because their household is 
not in complete order. None of the new liveries* are made ; the 
guard, of the governor is not yet organised ; two cooks and three 
servers have not afrived from Paris. Nothing is in order, in 
short. In a week, 1 trust, wc shall be more complete, and then 
indeed I do not think that the household of any governor in the 
kingdom will exceed in taste, if not in splendcJur, that of the Due 
de Rouvre.’ , * 

* Which is, I presume,’ said the Chevalier, ‘ under the direction 
and superintendence of the refined and celebrated good taste of 
the Miwquis Auguste de Herjicourt.’ 

‘ Why, to say the truth,’ replied the young nobleman, * my ex¬ 
cellent friend De Rouvre has some confidence in rny judgment of 
such things: I may say, indeed, has implicit faith therein, as he 
has given all that department over to me for the time, beseeching' 
me to undertake it, and of course I cannot disappoint him.’ 

‘ Of course not! of course not!’ replied the Chevalier, and in^ 
such conversation passed on some time, the*worthy Marquis de 
Tiericourt, swallowed up in himself, not at all perceiving a certain 
degree of impatience in the Count de Morsciul, which might have 
afforded any other man a hmt to^ take his departure. He lingered 
over his wine^ ^he%lingcred over his,dessert; he perambulated the 
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gardens; he criticised the various arrangements of the chateau with 
that minute attention to nothings, which is the most insufferable of 
all things when obtruded upon a mind bent upon matters of rdeep 
importance. • 

It was thus fully five o’clock in the aftefnoqn before he took his 
departure, and the Count forced himself to perform every act of 
civility by him to the last moment., As soon as he was gone, how¬ 
ever, the young noblem;»n turned quickly to his friend, saying,— 

‘ I thought that contemptible piece of emptiness would never 
depart, a»d of course, Louis, after what has taken place this morn¬ 
ing, it is absolutely necessary for me Ifj consult with some of ray 
friends of the same creed as myself. I will not in any degree 
involve you in these matters, as the very fact of your knowing 
' any of our proceedings might hereafter be detrimental tojmu ; 
and I only make this excuse because I owe it to the long friend¬ 
ship between us not to withhold any part of my confidence from 
you, except out of consideration for yourself.’ 

* Act as you think fit, my dear Albert,’ replied his friend ; ‘ but 
only act with moderation. If you want ray advice on any occjision, 
ask it, without minding whether you compromise me or not; I’m 
quite sure that I am much too bad a Catholic to sacrifice my friend’s 
secrets either to Pellisson, .La Chaise, or Le Tellier. If I am 
not mistaken, the devil himself will.make the fourth at their card- 
table some day, and perhaps Louvois will stand by and bet.’ 

* Oh I I entertain no fear of your betraying me,’ answered the 
Count with a smile; ‘but I should entertain great fear of embroiling 
you with the codrt.’ 

* Only take care not to embroil yourself,’ replied the Chevalier. 

‘ I arn sure I wish there were no such thing as sects in the world. 
If you could but take a glance at the state of England, which is 
split into more sects than it contains cities, I am sure you would 
be of Turenqje’s ojJinion, and come into the bosom of the mother 
church, if it were but for the sake of getting rid of such confusion. 
Nay, shake not your wise head. If the truth be told, you are a Pro¬ 
testant because you were bred so in your youth ; and one half of 
the world has no other motive either for its religion or its politics. 
But get thee gone, Albert, get thee gone. Consult with your wise 
friends, and come back more lluguenotiscd than ever.’ 

The Count would have made some further apologies for leaving 
him, but his friend would not hear them, and sending for his horse,' 
Albert of Morseiul took his departure from his chateau, forbidding 
any of his attendant^ to follow him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THB PASTOR. 

The Count’s orders vrpre givtii so distinctly for no one to accom¬ 
pany him on his way, that node of his domestics presumed even 
to gaze after him from the gate, or to marii the patB he took. As 
he wished to call no attention, he kept under the walls of the town, 
riding slcpvly along over the^rcen till he came to the zigzag path 
which we have before mentioned as being now almost entirely 
disused. He had cast a jarge cloak around him, of that kind which 
at an after period degenerated into what was called a roquclaure, 
and his person was thus sufficiently concealed to prevent him from 
behig recognised by any body at a distance. 

At the foof of the zigzag which he now descended he chose a 
path which led along the bank of the river for some way to the 
right, and then entered into a beautiful wooded lane between high 
banks. The sun was shining full over the world, but with a temp¬ 
ered and gentle light from the point of its declination at which it 
had arrived. The rays, however, did not in general reach the 
road, except where the bank sloped away; and then pouring through 
the green leaves and branches o*f the w'ild briar the honeysuckle 
and the hazel, it streamed upon the miniature cliffs of yellow sand 
on the opposite side, and chequered the uneven path which the 
young Count was pursuing. The birds had as,yet lost little of 
their^ full song, and the deep round tones of the blackbird bidding 
the golden day adieu as he saw the great light-bearer descending 
in the heaven, poiued forth from beneath the holly bushes, with a 
melancholy and a moralising sound, speaking to the heart of man 
with the grand philosophic voice of nature, aijd counselling peace 
and affection, and meditation on the bounties of God. 

It is impossible to ride through such scenes at such an- Hour on 
the evening of bright summer days without feeling the calm and 
elevating influence of all things, whether mute or turieftil, taught 
by almighty beneficence to celebrate eitlier by aspect or by song 
the close of another day’s being and enjoyment. The effect upon 
the heart of the Count de Morseiul was full and deep. He had 
been riding slowly before, but after passing through the lane for 
about a minute, he gently drew in the bridle upon his horse till 
the beast went slower still, then laid the rein quietly upon his neck, 
and gave himself up to meditatiqn. • 

* The chief theme in his mind at that momtmt was certainly the 
state and prospects of himself and his fellow Protestants ; and per¬ 
haps—even in experiencing all the beauty and the pcacqfulness of 
the scene through winch lie wandered, the calm tone of enjoyment 
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in every thing around, tlfc voice of tranquillity that spoke in every 
sound—his feelings towards those who unnecessarily disturbed the 
Contented existence of an industrious and happy race, might be¬ 
come bitterer, and his indignation grow more deep and ^stem, 
though more melancholy and tranquil. ,What had the Huguenots 
done, he asked himself, for persecution to seek them out there in 
the midst of their calm and pleasant dwellings — to fill them witii 
fierj passions that they knew not of before—to drive them to acts 
which they ac well as fheir enemies might bitterly repent at an af¬ 
ter period—and to mar scenes which seemed destined for the pur¬ 
est and happiest enjoyment that the ifature of man and its harmo¬ 
ny with the other works of God can produce, by anxiety, care, 
strife, and perhaps with bloodshed ? 

What had the Huguenots done? he &ked himself. Had they 
not served their king as loyally, as.valiantl}', as readily in the bat¬ 
tle field, and upon the wide ocean, as the most zealous CatliSilic 
amongst them all ? • Had not the most splendid vioiorics which his 
arms had obtained by land been won for him by Huguenot gen¬ 
erals ? Was not even then a Huguenot scamgn carrying the thun¬ 
ders of his navy into the ports bt Spain ? Were the Huguenots 
less loyal subjects, less industrious mechanics, less estimable as citi¬ 
zens, than any other of the natives of the land ? Far from it. 
The contrar 3 " w^as known to be the fact—the decided contrary. 
They were more peaceable, they* were more tranquil, they were 
more industrious, they were more ready to contribute either their 
blood or their treasure to the service of the state than the great 
mass of the Catholic population; and yet tormenting exactions, 
insults, cavillings, inquiries, and investigations, all tending to irri¬ 
tate and to enrage, were going on day by day, .and were clearly to 
be followed soon by the persecuting sword itself. 

On such themes he paused and thought as he went on, and the 
first effect produced^ upon his mind was of course painful and 
gloomy As the* sweetest music sounding at the same time with 
inharmonious notes can but produce harsH dissonance, so the 
brightest scenes to a mind filled with painful thoughts seems but 
to deepen their sadness. Still, however, after a time, the objects 
around him, and their bright tranquillity, had their effect upon the 
heart of the Count; his feelings grew calmer, and the magic power 
of association came to lay out a road whereby fancy might lead 
his thoughts to gentler themes. The path that he was pursuing 
led him at length to the spot where the little adventure had occur¬ 
red which ho had related in tRe course of the morning to his friend. 
He never passed by «that spot without giving a thought to the fair 
girl he had there met; but now he dwelt upon the recollection ' 
longer than he otherwise might have done, in consequence of having 
and of their meeting thatt every day. He smiled as 
)f the whole, for th^re was nothing: like pain of any 
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kind mingled with the remembrance. It* was merely a fanciful 
dream he had cherished, half amused at himself for die little ro¬ 
mance he had got up in his own mind, half employing the romance 
itself ^ a check npon the yery imagination that had framed it. 

‘ She was certainly vei^ lovely, he thought as he rode on, * and 
her voice was certainly very sweet ;*and unless nature, as is but too 
oTten the case, had in her instance become accomplice to a false¬ 
hood, that form, tliat fjice, that <^oico, must have betokened a bright 
spirit and a noble heart. Alas ! why is it,’ he went on to ask him¬ 
self, * why is it that the countenance, if we read it aright, should 
not be the correct interpreter of tho heart ? Donblless such wras, 
at first God’s will, and the serpent taught us, though we could not 
conceal our hearts from the Almighty, to falsify the stamp he had 
fixed upon them for our fellow men. And yet it is strange—how¬ 
ever much we may have gained frftm experience, however pain¬ 
fully we may, learn that man’s heart is written in his actions, not 
in his face—^it is strange we ever judge more or less by the same 
deceitful countenance, and guess by its expressions, if not by its 
features though we might as well judge of w’hat is at the bottom of 
a deep stream by the waves that agitate its surface.’ 

In such fanciful dreams he went on, often turning again to the 
fair vision that he had there seen sometimes wondering who she 
could have been, and sometimes deciding and deciding ihe question 
wrongly in his own mind, but n*ever suffering the wild expectation 
which lie had once nourished of meeting her again to cross his mind 
—for he had found that to inthilgo it rendered him uneasy, and 
unfit for more real pursuits. 

At length, the lane winding out upon some hills were the short 
dry turf betokened a rocky soil below, took its way through a 
country of a less pleasing aspect. Here the Count de Morseiul put 
his horse into a quicker pace, and after descending into another 
low valley full of streams and long luxuriant grgss, he climbed slow¬ 
ly a high hill, surmounted by a towering spire. The village to 
which the spire belonged was very small, and consisted entirely of 
the low houses of an agricultural population. They were neat, 
clean, and cheerful however in aspect, and there Wiis an attention 
to niceness of exterior visible every were, not very frequently found 
amongst the lower classes of any country. 

There was scarcely any one in the street, as the Count passed, 
except, indeed, a lew children enjoying their evening sport, and 
taking the day’s last hour of happy life, before the setting sun 
brought the temporary extinction of their bright activity. Their 
was also at the end of the town a good old dame sitting at a cot- 
*tage door and spinning in the tempered sunshine of the evening, 
while her grey cat rolled happy in the dust beside her; but the 
whole of the rest of the villhgcrs were still in the fields. 

The Count rotje on, giving thfe dame ‘ good even ’ as he passed 
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and, leaving whal sceme*d the last house of the village behind him, 
he took his way along a road shadowed by tall walnut trees grow¬ 
ing upon the edge of a hill, which towered up in high and broken 
banks on the left, and sloped away npo^ the right, displaying the 
whole track of country through wjtiich rfhe young nobleman had 
just passed, bright in the evening light bclofv, with his own town 
and castle rising up a fellow bill to (that on which he now stood, at 
the distance of some seven or eight miles. 

As he turned one shtfrp angle of the hill, however, he suddenly 
drew in his rein on seeing a carriage before him. It was stationary 
liowever, and tjiP two boorish looking servants, dressed in grey, 
who accompanied it, were standing at the edge of the hill, gazing 
over the country, as if the scene were new to them ; while the 
liorses, Avhich the coachman had left to their own discretion, were 
stamping in a state of listlfiss dozing, to keep off the flics which 
the season rendered troublesome. . 

It was evident that the carriage was held in waitifig for some one, 
and the Count, after pausing for a single instant, rode on, looking 
in as he passed it. There was no one, however, within the wide 
and clumsy vehicle, and the servants, though they stared at the- 
young stranger, took no notice, and made no sign of reference as 
he went by them; with which, indeed, he w'as w^ell satisfied, not 
desiring to be recognised by any one who might noise his proceed¬ 
ings abroad. 

He rode on then wdth somewdiat of a quicker pace, to a spot 
where, at the side of the road, a little wicket gate led into a small 
grove of old tree^, through which a patli conducted to a neat stone- 
built house, of small size, with its garden round it: flowers on the 
one hand, and pot-herbs on the other. Nothing could present an 
aspect cleaner, neater, more tasteful than the liousc and the garden. 
Not a straw was out of its place in the thatch, and every flower¬ 
bed of the little parterre was trimmed exactly with the same scru¬ 
pulous care. The door was of wood, ])aintcd grey, with a rope and 
handle by the side, to which was attached a large bell, but, though 
at almost all times that door stood open, it was closed on the present 
occasion. The young Count took his way through the grove and 
the garden straight to the door, as if familiar with the path of old, 
leaving his horse, how'cver, under the trees, not far from the outer 
gate. On finding the door closed, he pulled the handle of the bell, 
though somewhat gently ; but, for a moment or two, no one re¬ 
plied, and he rang again, on which second summons a maid servant, 
of some forty or fifty years appeared, bearing on her head a. tower¬ 
ing structure of white linen, in the shape of a cap, not unlike in 
sitape and snowy whiteness the uncovered peak of some mountain ‘ 
3 in the Alps. 

^ her appearance she uttered a exclamation of pleasure at the 
sight of the young Count, whom she instantly recognised; and, on 
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his asking for her master, she replied, that he was busy in confer¬ 
ence with two ladies, but that she was sure that the Count de Mor- 
seiul Flight go in at any time. She pointed onward with her hand, 
as she spoke, down the clean nicely-sanded passage to the door of a 
small room at the back of the. hoi^e, looking over the prospect 
wjiich we have mentioned. It was evidently the good woman's in¬ 
tention that the Count should go in and announce himself; 
but he did not choose to do *so, and sent her forward to ask 
if he might be admitted. A full clear round voice* instantly an¬ 
swered from within, on her agplication, ‘ Certainly, certainly,’ and, 
taking th^ as his warrant, tl^^ Count advanced into the room at 
once. lie found it tenanted by three people, on only one of whom, 
however, we shall pause as^the other two, consisting of a lady, dress¬ 
ed in a sort of half mourning, with a thick veil which she had drawn 
over her face before the Count'enterpd, and another who was ap¬ 
parently a femgle servant of a superior class, instantly quitted the 
room merely stliying to their companion, 

‘ I will not forget.’ 

The third was a man of sixty-twp or sixty-three years of age, 
dressed in black, without sword or any ornament to his plain 
straight cut clothes. His head was bare, though a small black vel¬ 
vet cap lay on the table beside him, and his wliite hair, which was 
suffered to grow very long at thq back and on the tfemples, fell 
down his neck, and met the plain white collar of his shirt which 
was turned back upon his shoulders. The top of his head was 
bald, rising up from a fine wide forehead, with all those charac¬ 
teristic marks of expansion and elevation which,we are generally 
inclined to associate in our own minds with the idea of powerfi.il 
intellect and noble feelings. The countenance, too, was fine, the 
features straight, clear, and well-defined, though the eyes, w'hich 
had been originally fine and large, w'ere somewhat hollowed by 
age, and the cheeks, sunken also, left the boaes beneath the eyes 
rather too prominent. The chin was rounded and fine, and the 
teeth white and undccayed; but, in other respects, the marks of 
age were very visible. There were lines and furrows about the 
brow; and, on the cheeks ;and, between the eyebrows, there was 
a deep dent, which might give, in some degree, an air of sternness, 
but seemed still more the effect of intense thought, and perhaps of 
anxious care. 

The form of the old man bore evident traces of the powerful and 
vigorous mould in which it had been 9 riginally cast; the shoulders 
were brdad, the chest deep, the arms long and sinewy , the hands 
large and muscular. The complexion had beftn originally brown, 
*and perhaps at one time florid; but now it wa«^ pale, without a trace 
of colour any where but in the lips, which for a man of that age were 
remarkably full and red. •The^eye, the light of the soul, was still 
bright ana sparklifig. It gave no evidence of decay, varying fre- 
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qucntly in expression from keen and eager rapidity of thought, 
and from the rapid chaiigcs of feeling in a heart still mil of strong 
emotfons. , 

Such—though the picture is but a fmnt one—such was the ap¬ 
pearance of CUiude de I’Estang, lingucrtot minister of the small 
village of Auron, at equal distances from ttuffigny and MorseiuJ. 
He had played, in his youth, a conspicuous part in defence of the 
Huguenot cause ; he had been a soldier as well as a preacher, and 
the sword and musket had been familiar to his hands, so long as 
the religion of his fathers was assailed by open persecution. No 
sooner, however, did those Ames seejn to have passed away, than, 
casting from him the weapons of carnal warfare, he resumed the 
exercise of the profession to which he had been originally destined, 
and became, for the time, one of the most popular preachers in the 
south of France. , 

Though his life was irreproachable, his mannc|^ pure, and his 
talents high, Claude de I’Estang had not been without his portion 
of the faults and failings of hiimanit}^ He had been ambitious in 
his particular manner; he had Veen vain; he diad loved the admi¬ 
ration and applause of the multitude; he had coveted the fame of 
eloquence, and the reputation of superior sanctity ; youth, and 
youth’s eagerness, joined with the energy inseparable from high 
genius, had tarried his natural eiyors to an extreme ; but long 
before the period of which we now speak, years, and still more 
sorrows, had worked a great and beneficial but painful alteration. 
His first disappointment was the disappointment of the brightest 
hopes of youth, ocomplicated with all that could aggravate the 
ci’ossing 01 early love ; for there was joined unto it the blasting of 
all bright confidence in woman’s sincerity, and the destruction of 
that trust in the eternal happiness of one whom he could never 
cease to love which was mure painful to the mind of a sincere and 
enthusiastic follower«cf his own particular creed than the loss of all 
his other hopcS together. He had loved early, and loved above his 
station ; and encouraged by hope, and by the smiles of one who 
fancied that she loved in return, his ambition had been stimulated 
by passion, till all the great energies of his mind were called forth 
to raise himself to the highest celebrity. When he had attained all, 
however, when he saw multitudes flock to hear his voice and 
thousands hanging upon the words of his lips as upon oracles,- 
even then, at the moment when he thought every thing must 
yield to him, he had seen, an unexpected degree of coldness 
come upon her he loved, and apparent reluctance to fiSfil the 
promises which had been given when his estate was lowlier. 
Sofrib slight opposition on the part of noble and wealthy parcnts<— 
(^iposttion that would have yielded to entreaties less than urgent, 
was. assigned as the cause of the hesitatlbn which wrung his heart 
Thi? very duties which he himself fiad inculcatedf and which, had 
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there been real love at heart, would have found a ver^ different 
interpretation, were now urged in opposition to his wishes; and, 
inorti(ied and pained, Claude de I’Estang watched anxiously for 
the ultimate result. Wa need not pause upon all the steps; the 
end was, that he saw her,* to whom Jie had devoted every affection 
of a warm and energetic heart, break her engagements to him, 
wed an enemy of her father’s Aeed, renounce the religion in which 
she-had been brought up, and after some years of ephemeral glitter 
in a corrupt court, become faithless to the husband for* whom she had 
become faithless to her religipn, and end her days, in bitterness, in 
a convent, where her faith^was susfiected, ana her real sins daily 
reproved. 

In the meanwhile, Clayde de I’Estang had wrestled with his own 
nature. He had refrained from showing niotification, or grief, or 
despair; he had kept the serpent within his own bosom, and fed 
him upon his own heart: he had abandoned not his pulpit; he had 
neglected, in no degree, his flock ; he had publicly held up as a 
warning to others the dereliction of her whom he most loved, as one 
who had gone out from amongst thejn because she was not of them ; 
he had become sterner, indeed more severe, in his doctrines as well 
as in his manners, and this first sorrow had a tendency rather to 
harden than to soften his heart. 

The next thing, however, wlych he had to undei*go, was the 
punishment of that harshness. A youth of a gentle but eager dis¬ 
position, who had been his own loved companion and friend, whom 
he still esteemed highly for a thousand good and engaging qualities, 
was betraved into an error, on the circumstances *>f which we will 
not p^use. Suffice it to say that it proceeded from strong passion 
and circumstances of temptation, and that for it he was eager and wil¬ 
ling to make atonement. He was one of the congregation of Claude 
de I’Estang, however, and the minister showed himself the more deter¬ 
mined, on account of the friendship that existed between them, not 
to suffer the fault to pass without the humiliation of public peni¬ 
tence ; and he exacted all, to the utmost tittle, that a harsh church, 
in its exlremest laws, could demand, ere it received a sinner back 
into its bosom again. The young man submitted, feeling deep rc- 
jicntance, and believing his own powers of endurance to be greater 
that they were. But tlie effect was awdul. From the church 
door, when he had jierformed the act demanded of him, facying that 
the finger of scorn would he pointed at him for ever, he fled to his 
own home with reason cast headlong from her throne. Ere two 
hours were over he had died by his own hand; scrawling with his 
blood, as it flowed from him, a brief epistle to Bis former friend to 
Cell him that the act was his. * 


That awful day, and those few lines, not only filled the bosom 
of the minister with remA*sc ipid grief, but it opened his eyes to 
every thing that l)§d been dark in his own bosom. It showed him 
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that he had made a vanity of dealing with his friend more severely 
than he would liavc done with others; that it was for his own re¬ 
putation’s sake that he had thus acted ; that there was pride in the 
severe austerity of his life; that tbero was something like hy¬ 
pocrisy in the calm exterioj* with which he had covered over a 
oroken heart. He felt that he had mighty enemies to combat in 
himself; and, as his heart was briginally pure and upright, his 
energies great, and his power overf' himself immense, he determin¬ 
ed that he wbuld at once commence the war, and never end it till 
—to use his own words—* he had siibducd every strong hold of 
the evil spirit in his breast, 'and expelled the enemy of ^his eternal 
Master for ever.’ 

He succeeded in his undertaking: his very first act was to re¬ 
sign to others the cure of his congregation in Rochelle ; the next 
to apply for and obtain the qure of the little Protestant congrega¬ 
tion in the remote village of Auron. Every argument was brdiiglit 
forward to induce him to stay in La Rochelle, but’ every argument 
proved inefficacious. The vanity of popularity he fancied might 
be a snare to him, and he refused all entreaties. When he came 
amongst the good villagers, he altered the whole tone and charac¬ 
ter of his preaching. It became simple, calm, unadorned, suited in 
every respect to the capacity of the lowest person that heard him. 
All the fird of his eloquence was ,confined to urging upon his hear¬ 
ers their duties, in the tone of one whose whole soul and expecta¬ 
tions were staked upon their salvation. He became mild and gen¬ 
tle, too, though firm when it was needful; and the reputation 
which he had formerly coveted still followed him when he sought 
to cast it off. No synod of the Protestant clergy took place yirithout 
the opinion of Claude de I’Estang being cited almost without ap¬ 
peal ; and whenever advice, or consolation, or support was wanting, 
men would travel for miles to seek it at the humble dw'elling of the 
Tillage pastor. • 

Plis celebrity, joined with his mildness, gained great immunities 
for himself and his flock, during the early part of the reign of 
Louis XIV. At first, indeed, when he took upon himself the 
charge of Auron, the Catholic authorities of the neighbouring 
towns, holding in remembrance his former character, imagined that 
he had come there to make proselytes, and prepared to wage the 
strife with vehemence against him. The intendant of the province 
was urged to visit the little village of Auron, to cause the spire of 
the church—which had beep suffered to remain, as all the inha¬ 
bitants of the neighbouring district were Protestants—to be pulled 
tdnwn, and the building reduced to the shape and dimensions to 
which the temples 6f the Protestants were generally restricted : but 
ere the pastor had been many months there, his conduct was so 
different from what had been expected ; he kept himself so com- 
. pletely aloof from every thing like cabal or intr^ue ; be showed so 
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little disposition to encroach upon the rights, or to assail the reli¬ 
gion, of others ; that, knowing his talents and his, energies when 
rouseij into action, the neighbouring Catholics embraced thtf opi¬ 
nion, that it would be better to leave him undisturbed. 

The intendant of the provinee WiU a wise and a moderate man, 
apd although, when urged, he coulu not neglect to visit the little 
town of Auron, ^et he did so after as much dela^ as possible, and 
with the determination of dealing as mildly^with its pastor, and its 
population, as was possible. When he came, he found the minis¬ 
ter so mild, so humble, so unjike what he had been represented, 
that his gpod intentions were^strengtHbned. He was obliged to say, 
that he must have the spire of the church taken down, although it 
was shown that there was,not one Catholic family to be offended 
by the sight within seven or eight miles around. But Claude de 
rl^slang only smiled at the proposal, faying, that he could preach 
ejuife as well if it were away ; and the intendant, though he declar¬ 
ed that it was iftisolutely necessary to be done, by some accident 
always forgot to give orders to that effect; and even at a later pe¬ 
riod discovered that the spire, both,from its own height and from 
the height of the hill on which it stood, sometimes acted as a land¬ 
mark to ships at sea. 

Thus the spire remained ; and here, in calm tranquillity, Claude 
de TEstang had, at the time we ^eak of, passed more ’than thirty 
years of his life. A small private fortune of his own enabled him 
to exercise any benevolent feelinjgs to which his situation mi^bt 
give rise : simple in habits, he required little for himself; active 
and energetic in mind, he never wanted time to attend to the 
spiritual and temporal wants of bis flock with the most minute at¬ 
tention. Though e”cr grave and sad himself, he was ever well 
pleased to see the peasantry happy and amused ; and he felt practi¬ 
cally every day, in comparing Auron with Rochelle, how much 
better is love than popularity. No magistrate^ no judge, had any 
occupation in the town of Auron, for the veneratidn in which he 
was held was a law to the place. Any disputes that occurred 
amongst the inhabitants in consequence of the inseparable selfish¬ 
ness of our nature, were instantly referred to him ; and he was 
sure to decide in such a way as instantly to satisfy the great bulk of 
the villagers that he was right There were no recusants; for 
though thei^e might be individuals who, from folly or obstinacy, or 
the blindness of selfishness, would have opposed his decision if it 
had stood unsupported, yet when ,the great mass of their fellow 
villagers were against them also, they dared not utter a word. If 
there was any evil committed ; if youth, and either youth’s passions 
*or its follies produced wrong, the pastor had'learned ever to cen¬ 
sure mildly, to endeavour to amend rather than to punish, and to 
repair the evil that had beni done, rather than to castigate him to 
whom it was attriljutable. * 
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In such occupations passed the ^rreater part of his time ; and he 
felt to the very heart the truth of the words—even in this world— 
that ^blessed are the peace-makers.’ The rest of his tiipe he 
devoted either to study or to relaxation. What lie called study, 
was the deep intense applicatipn of his*’mind to the knowledge 
and interpretation of the Holy Serptures, whether in transla¬ 
tion or in the original languages.’' What he called relaxation 
divided itself into tw^ part: the reading of that high classical 
literature, which had formed the great enjoyment of his youth, and 
by attention to which his clonuence h^d been chiefly formed; and 
the cultivation of his flower-garden, of,which he w'as extremely fond, 
together with the superintendence of the little farm which sur¬ 
rounded his mansion. His life, in short, was a life of primeval sim- 
. plicity; his pleasures few, but sweet and innocent; his course of 
existence, for many years at leas'i, smooth and unvaried, remote 
from strife, and dedicated to do good. 

From time to time, indeed, persons of a higher rank, and of 
thoughts and manners mnch more refiped than those of the villagers 
by whom he was surrounded,, would visit Iks retirement, to seek 
Ins advice or enjoy his conversation ; and on these occasions he 
certainly did feel a refreshment of mind from the living communion 
with persons of equal intellect, which could not be gaincnl even 
form his converse with the mi<;htv .dead. Still it never made him 
wish to return to situations in which such opportunities were more 
frequent, if not constant. * It is enough as it is,’ he said ; ‘ it now 
comes like a refreshing shower upon the soil of the heart, teaching 
it to bring forth flowers ; but, pehajis, if that rain were more plenti¬ 
ful and continued always, there would be nothing but flowers and 
no fruit. I love iny solitude, though perhaps I love it not unbroken.’ 

It rarely happened that these visits had any thing that was at all 
painful or annoying in them, for the means of coirmiunication be¬ 
tween one part of the country and another were in that day scan¬ 
ty; and those vl^ho came to see him could in no degree be moved by 
curiosity, hut must either be instigated by some motive of much 
importance, or brought thither by the desire of a mind capable of 
comprehending and appreciating his. He seldom, we may almost 
say he never, went out to visit any one but the members of his own 
flock in his spiritual capacity. He had twice, indeed, in thirty 
years, been at the chateau of Morseiul, but that was first on the 
occasion of a dangerous illness of the Countess, the mother of 
Count Albert, and then, on the commencement of those encroach¬ 
ments upon the rights of the Huguenots, which had now been some 
time in progress. ‘ 

The Counts of Morseiul, however, both father and son, visited 
him often. The first he had regarded y^ll nigh as a brother ; the 
latter he looked upon almost in the^ ligln of a son. He loved their 
conversation from its sincerity, its candour, and ^its vigour. The 
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experience of the old Count, which came united with none of the 
hardness of heart and /celing which experience too often brings; 
the freshness of mind, the fanciful enthusiasms of the yoflnger 
nobleman, alike interested^ pleased and attached him. With both 
there were points of irmnediate <;ommunication, by which his 
n^ind entered instantly into the thoughts and feelings of theirs ; 
and he felt throughout every ffesh conversation with them, that 
he was dealing with persons wofthy of communication with him, 
both by brightness and elevation of intellect, by earnest energy of 
character, by virtue, honour,^and uprightness, and by the rare gem 
of unchangeable truth. , 

' It may well be supposed, then, that he rose to meet the young 
Count de Morseiul, of whgse return to his own domains he had not 
been made aware, with a smile of unmixed satisfaction. 

‘ Welcome, ray dear Albert?’ he i^aid, addressing him b}' the 
nanfe which he had used towards him from childhood ; ‘ welcome 
back to your o^n dwelling and your own people. How have you 
fared in the wars ? How have you fared in perilous camps and in 
the field, and in the atill more perilpus court ? At and how long is 
it since you returned to Morseiul ?’ 

I have fared well, dear friend,’replied the Count, ‘ in all; have 
had'soine opportunity of serving the king, and have received more 
thanks than those services deserved. In regard to the fcourt, where 
I could neither serve him nor myself, nor any one else, I have es¬ 
caped its perils this year, by obtaining permission ^ come straight 
from the army to Morseiul, without visiting either Paris or Ver¬ 
sailles : and now, as to your last question, lyhcn Larrived, I would 
say bqt yesterday afternoon, were it not that you would, I know, 
thank me for comirg to sec you so speedily, when in truth I only 
intended to come to-morrow, had not some circumstances, not so 
pleasant as I could wish, though not so bad as 1 fear may follow, 
brought me hither, to consult with you to-day# 

A slight cloud came over the old man’s countenance as his 
younger companion spoke. 

‘ Is the difficulty in which you seek counsel, Albert,’ he demand¬ 
ed, * in your own household, or in the household of our suffering 
church ?’ 

‘ Alas,’ replied the Count, * it is in the latter, my excellent 
friend; had it been in my own household, unless some urgent cause 
impelled me, I should not have thus troubled you.’ 

‘ I feared so, I feared so,’ rcpliec^ the old man y ‘ I have heard 
something of these matters of late :—so they will not leave us in 
repose !’ And as he spoke he rose from the chair he had resumed 
hfler welcoming the Count, and paced the Voom backwards and 
forwards more than once. 

* It is vain,’ he said at le^th^ casting himself back into his scat, 
‘ to let such thingi agitate me. The disposal of all is in a better 
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and a firmer hand than mine. * On this rock will I found my 
thurch, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it I’ So said 
our divine Master ; and I need not tell you, All)€rt of Mo^iul, 
that when he said, * on this rock,’ he meant on the rock of faith, 
and did not mean the trumpery juggle, the buffoon-like playing on 
the name of Peter, which the disciples of a corrupt sect would af:- 
tribute to him. He has founded hi?i church upon the rock of faith, 
and thereon do I build niy hope ; for I cannot but see that the ene¬ 
my are preparing the spear and making ready the bow against us. 
Whether it be God's will that we shal) resist, as we have done in 
former times, and be enabled/though but a handful amongista multi¬ 
tude, to smite the enemies and the perverters of our pure religion, 
or whether we shall be called upon to die as martyrs, and seal our 
faith by the pouring out of our blood, leaving another example] to 
the elect that come after us, w^ll be pointed out by the circumstances 
in which we are placed. But 1 see clearly that the sword is odt to 
smite us, and we must either resist or endure.’ 

* It is precisely on that point,’ replied the Count, * that I came 
to consult with you. Measures of a strong, & harassing, and of an 
unjust nature, are taking place agahist us, because we will not say 
we believe that which we are sure is false, and follow doctrines 
which our soul repudiates. Did I hope, my excellent friend, that 
the matter' would stop here ; di^ I expect that such measures of 
petty annoyance as I have heard proclaimed in the town of Mor- 
seiul to-day, or^ny thing, indeed, similar to those measures, would 
be the final end and limit of the attack upon our liberties and our 
faith, I should be most, anxious to calm the minds of the people, to 
persuade them to endure rather than to resist, and to remember 
that patience will cure many things : 1 should ask you, I should 
beseech even you, plighted as you are to support the cause of truth 
and righteousness to aid me in my efforts, and to remember at 
what an awful price«indemnity must be bought; to remember how 
fearful, how terrible, must be the scene through which w'e wade to 
the attainment of those equal rights which should be granted even 
without our seeking them.’ 

‘ And I would aid you I and I would remember I’ exclaimed the 
pastor, grasping his hand, ‘ so help me the God of my trust, Albert 
of Morsehil,’ he continued more vehemently, * as I have ever avoid¬ 
ed for long years every cause of strife and dissension, every matter 
of offence thrown in my way by those who would persecuteus. Nay 
more, fiur more; when my cpunsels have been sought, when my 
advice has been required, the words that 1 have spoken have always 
been pacific, not alone peaceful in sound, but peaceful in spirit 
and in intent, and peaceful in every tendency; I have coun¬ 
selled submission where I might have stirred up war; 1 have advis¬ 
ed mUd means and supplications, wheA the time for successful re¬ 
sistance was pointed out both by just cause for ^tter indignation, 

/ * * r 
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and by the embarrassment of our enemies in consequence of their 
over ambition; and now I tell thee, Albert, I tell thee with pain 
and ^prehension, that I doubt, that 1 much doubt, wbethev in so 
doing I have acted right or wrong ; whether, by such timid coun¬ 
sels, the happy moment has nQt been suffered to slip; whether our 
enemies, more wise In their generation than we are, have not 
taken advantage of our forbeaftince, have not waited till they them¬ 
selves were in every way prepared, and are now leady to execute the 
iniquitous designs which have only been suspended hi consequence 
of ambitious efforts in other quarters** 

‘I fe^, indeed, that it* is so,’replied the young Count; *but, 
nevertheless, neither you nor any other person has cause to re¬ 
proach himself for such conduct. Forbearance, even if taken an- 
vantageof by insidious enemies, mustalways be satisfaefory to one’s 
own heart.’ • ' . 

• I know not, I know not,’ replied the old man. ‘ In my early 
days, Albert, tiiese hands have grasped the sword in defence of my 
religion; and we were then taught that resistance to the will 
those bigots and tyrants who would crush out the last spark ot 
the pure worship of God, and substitute in its place the gross 
idolatry which disfigures this land, was a duty to the Author 
of our faith. We were taught that resistance was not op¬ 
tional, but compulsory; end that to our childrcnf and to our 
brethern, and to our ancestors, we owed the same determined, 
persevering, uncompromising eflPorts that were required from us by 
the service of the Lord likewise*. We were tau ^m that we should 
never surrender, that we should never hesitate, that we should 
nevey compromise, till that liberty of the true reformed church of 
France was establ'shed upon a sure and permanent basis, or the 
last drop of blood in the veins of her saints was poured out into the 
cup of martyrdom. Such were the doctrines, Albert, that 
were taught in my youth, such were the dejctrines under which 
I myself became a humble soldier of the cross. But, alas, lulled 
with the rest of my brethren into a fatal security, thinking that no 
farther infraction of our liberties would take place, believing that 
we should always be permitted to worship the God of our salvation 
according to the dictates of our own conscience—perhaps even be¬ 
lieving, Albert, that some degree of contumely and j>ersccution, some 
stigma attached to the poor name of Huguenot, might be beneheial, 
if not necessai'y, in our frail condition as mortal men, to be a bond 
of union amongst us to maintain our religion in its purity, and to 
keep alive the flame of zeal;—believing all this, I have not bestir¬ 
red myself to resist small encroachments, l*bave even counselled 
others to pass them over without notice. • Now, however, I am 
convinced that it is the intention, perhaps not of the King, for men 
say that he is kind and* clement, but of the base men that sur¬ 
round him, gradually to sap the foundations of our church, and 
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cast it down altogether. I have seen it in every act that has been 
taking place of late, have marked it in every proceeding of the 
court*; and, though slow and insidious, covered with base pretexts 
and pitiful quibbles, the progress of our enemies has been sure, and 
I fear that it may be too lat,e tOiclose‘the door against them: I 
could recall all their acts one by one, and the summing up would 
clearly show, that the idolatrous priesthood of this popish land are 
determined not to suffer a purer faith to remain any longer as an 
offence and rdbroach unto them.’ 

‘ 1 much wish,’ replied the Count earnestly, * that you would 
put down, in order, these ‘ encroacjkinents. I have l^cen long 
absent, serving in the field, where my faith has, of course, 
been no obstacle, and where we have littl^ discussion of such mat¬ 
ters : but if I had them clearly stated before me, I and the other 
Protestant noblemen of Frange migtit draw up a petition to the 
king, whose natural sense of right is very strong, which would* in¬ 
duce him to do us justice-’ ‘ 

The old man shook his head with a look of melancholy doubt, 
but the Count immediately add^d, repeating tfie words ho had just 
used, * to do us justice, or to make such a declaration of his inten¬ 
tions, as to enable us to take measures to meet the exigency of the 
moment.’ 

‘ Willingly, most willingly,’ sai^ Claude dc I’Estang, will I tell 
you all that is done, and has been doing, by our enemies. I will 
tell you also, Albert, all the false and absurd charges that they ur^e 
against us to justify their own iniquitous dealings towards us. V\e 
will consider tho whole together calmly and dispassionately, and 
take counsel as to what may best be done. God forbid that 1 
should see the blood of my fellow Christians shed ; but God for¬ 
bid, also, that I should see his holy church over-thrown.’ 

* You speak of charges against us, sir,’ said the Count, with some 
surprise in his cotintonance : ‘ I know not that even malice itself 
could find or f{«-ue a charge against the Huguenots of France. At 
the court and in the camp there is no charge; tell me what we have 
done in the provinces to give even a foundation for a charge.’ '• 

* Nothing, my young friend,’ replied the clergyman; ‘ we have 
done nothing but defend the immunities secured unto us by the 
hand of the very king who now seeks to snatch them from us. We 
have not even defended, al perhaps we should, the unalienable pre- 
vileges given us by a greater king. No ; the insidious plan of our 
deceitful enemies has been to attack us first, and then to lay resis¬ 
tance to our charge as a crime. Take but a few instances. In the 
towns of Tonnay and of Privas, the reformed religion was not only 
the dominiiDt religion', but the sole religion, and had been so for ' 
near a century; the inhabitants were all Protestants, tranquil, 
quiet, industrious. There were no religfous conteiitions, there were 
no jealous feuds, when some one, prompted by tlif fiend, whispered 
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to the crown that means should be taken to establiidi, in those places, 
the authority of the idolatrous church; that opportunity should be 
given for making converts from the pure to the corrupted ftiith ; 
that in the end the pillageiof the Protestant congregation should 
be permitted to the Iloinish priestljood. An order was instantly 
given for opening a Romish church in a place where there were 
no Papists, and for preaching against our creed in the midst of its 
sincere followers. The church w'as accordingly opened; the 
singing of Latin masses, and the exhibition of idolalrous proces¬ 
sions commenccti where such things had not been known in the 
memory man : a few boys l^ooted, and instantly there was raised 
a cry, that the Romish priests were interrupted in their functions, 
that the ceremonies of the.church were opposed by the whole mass 
of Huguenots. What was the result ? The parliament of Paris 
gave authenticity to the calumny, by granting letters of protection 
to life intruding clergy ; and then, taking its own act as proof of 
the guilt of th(? Huguenots, commanded our temples to be pulled 
down, and the free exercise of our religion in that place to be 
abolished. This was 4he case at Tc^nnay; and if at the same time 
the decree, which announced its fate to that city, had boldly for¬ 
bidden our worship throughout the land, we might have displayed 
some union, and made some successful resistance. But our ene¬ 
mies were too wise to give us suqji a general motive : tTiey struck 
an isolated blow here, and an isolated blow there; they knew man’s 
selfishness; they foresaw how apathetic we should be to the in¬ 
juries of our fellow’s; and they were right Tlj^^Huguenots of 
France made no effort in favour of those \^o suffe»ed ; some never 
inquired into the question at all, and believed that the people of 
Tonnay had brought the evil on their own heads; some shrugged 
the indiffexent shoulder, and thought it not w’orth while to trouble 
the peace of the whole community for the sake of a single small 
town. Had it been your town of Morseiul it 'would have been 
the same, for such Lm been the case with Privas, with Dexodun, 
with Melle, with Chevreux, with Vitre imd full fifty more; and 
not one Protestant has moved to support the rights of his brother. 
Whenever, indeed, any thing has occurred affecting the whole 
body, then men have flocked to us, demanding advice and assis¬ 
tance ; they have talked of open resistance, of immediate war, of 
defending their rights, of opposing furthcftggressions; hut I have 
ever seen, Albert, that, mingled with a few determined and 
noble spirits, there have been many selfish, many indifferent; and 
I know that, unless some some strong and universal bond of 
union be given them, some great common iflotive be afforded, 
^ouaands will fall off in the hour of need, and leave their defenders 
in the hands of the eneniy. For this reason, as well as for many 
others, I have always urged^ace where peace can be obtained ; 
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But I see noAv such rapid progress made against us, that I tremble 
between two terrible results.’ 

Tfte young count gazed thoughtfully in the pastor’s facq for a 
few moments ere he replied. ‘ I fear,** he said at length, that we 
have not yet a sufficient motive to bind dl men, as is most needful 
in the strong assertion of a common cause.—Heaven forbid that Aye 
should do or even think of ought disloyal or rebellious ; but I doubt 
much, thougHji the nev? injury w'c have received is gross, that it will 
furnish a sufficient motive to unite all our biethcn in one general 
representation to the king ojT our general grievances. Yet there 
are many points in the edict I hear(^ read to-day wounding to the 
vanity of influential men amongst us, and that motive will often 
move them Avhen others fail. But listen, and tell me what you 
think. These were the chief heads of the proclamation and 
he Avent on to recapitulate aR thaf he had heard, tlie old man lis¬ 
tening with attention while he spoke. 

* I fear there is no bond of union here,’ replied the pastor, com¬ 
menting upon some of the heads which the young Count had 
given him ; * rather, my good young fiiend, ‘matter for dissension. 
They have cunningly thrown in more than one apple of discord to 
divide tire mayors of the Protestant towns from their people, ay, 
and even to make the pastors odious to the flock.’ 

* Let us, however,’ said the Count, ^ cndGaAmur to act as united¬ 

ly as possible—let us keep a wary eye upon the proceedings of our 
enemies—let us be prepared to spizc the fit moment for opposition, 
that we may , ‘■oize it before it be necessary to resist in a manner 
that may be imputed to us as disloyal. Doubtless, at the assem¬ 
bling of the states of the province, which will take place shortly, 
there will be a great number of the Protestant nobles present, and 
I will endeavour to bring them to a general conference, in the 
course of which wc may perhaps-’ 

‘ Hark !’ said thdf old man, ‘ there is the noise of a horse’s feet;’ 
and the next Instant a loud ringing of the bell was heard, followed 
by the sound of a voice in the passage speaking to the maid sevant 
in jocular and facetious tones, with which the young Count was 
well acquainted. 

‘ It is my rascally valet, R iqiiet,’ he said. * He’s always thrusting 
himself where he has nc^iusiness.’ 

‘ I wonder you retain him in your service,’ said the pastor; * I 
have marked him in your father’s time, and have heard you both 
say that he is a knave.’ 

‘ And yet he loves me,’ said the young Count; ‘ and I do in 
truth believe would sooner injure himself than me.’ 

The old man shook his head with an expression of doubt f but 
tbit Count went on: * However, I didjiot wish him to knoi^ that 
1 came here to-night, and still les,s should wish him to be acquain- 
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ted with the nature of my errand. He is a PafHSt^you knew, and 
may suspect, perhaps, that we are holding a secret council with 
others, We bad better, therefore, give him admittance at once/ 
There was a small silves bell stood on the table beside the pastor;^ 
and, as the maid did not ©ome in, he rang it, inquired who it was 
t^at had anived when she did make her appearance, and then or¬ 
dered the valet to be admitted.* 


‘ What brought you here,. Maftre 2’ demanded the young Count, 
somewhat sternly, as the valet entered on his tiptoes, Vitli a look of 
supreme self-satisfaction. 

* Why,.my lord,’replied tfie marn ' scarcely had you set out 
when there arrived a courier from the Due ae Rouvre, bringing 
you a packet He was naked to leave it, as you were absent; but 
he said it was of vast importance, and that he was to get your an¬ 
swer from your own mouth: so'hc v^ould give it to nobody. I 
too# him into what used to be called the page’s room, and made 
him drink deejf of chateau Thierry, picked his pocket while he 
was looking out of the window, and seeing that he was tired, to 
death, commended him to his bed, with a night cap of good liquor, 
promising to wake him as soon as you returned, and then set off 
with the packet to seek you,. Monsieur le Comte.’ 

‘ And pray what was the object of all this trickery ?’ demanded 
the Count. * If you be not careful, Maitre Jerome, y<5u will place 
your neck in a cord some day.’ 

‘ So my mother used to say,’ ccplied the man, with cool effron¬ 
tery; ‘but I only wished to serve your lordship, and knowing that 
there were difficult matters in hand, thought you might like to 
read {he packet first, in order to be prepared to give a ready an¬ 
swer. We could easily seal up tlie letter again, and slip it into the 
courier’s jerkin—which the poor fool put under his head when he 
went to sleep, thinking to secure the packet that was already gone- 
He would then present, it to you in due form, and you give your 
answer without any apparent forethought.’ • 

The Count could not refrain from turning a smiling look upon 
the pastor, who, however, bent down his eyes and shook his head, 
with a disapproving sigh. 

The Count at tlte same time tore open the packet which the ser¬ 
vant had handed to him, with a ruthless roughness, that made good 
Jerome Riquet start, and cry ‘ Oh!’ with an expression of pain 
upon his countenance, to see not the slightest possibility left of ever 
patching up the letter again, so as ^o make it appear as if it had. 
never been, opened. 

* And 1 suppose. Master Jerome,’ continued* the Count, while- 
Vnaking his way into the packet, * that you took the troubk of 
watching me when I set out this afternoon/ 

* Heaven forbid, sir,’ riAlied the man.;. ‘ that would have been* 
both very impertj^nt, and an unnecessary waste of time and at- 
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tention, as I knew quite well where you arc going. As soon as 
you had been out to hear the proclamation and keep the people 
quiet, and came home and sat with the shuttlecock Marquis de 
Hericourt, and then ordered your horse, 1 said to myselfj and I told 
Henriot, ‘ his lordship is gone ,to consult* with Monsieur Claude de 
I’Estang ; and were, indeed, could he go so well as to one who is 
respected by the Catholics almost as much as by the Huguenots ? 
Whom could he apply to so wisely as to one whose counsels are 
. always judicious, always peaceful, and always benevolent ?’ ’ and 
having finished this piece of oratorj^,, Riquet—perceiving that his 
master, busy in the letter, gave him ryy attention—made » low but 
somewhat grotesque reverence to the good pastor, bending his 
head, rouncling his back, and elevating his shoulders, while his long 
thin legs stuck out below, so that he assumed very much the ap¬ 
pearance of a sleeping crane. < '* 

The pastor, however, shook his head, replying gravely, *' My 
good friend, I have lived more than sixty-five years in the world, 
and yet 1 trust age has not diminished the intellect w’liich experi¬ 
ence may have tended to improve.’ « 

By the time he had said this the young Count had read to the 
end of the short letter which he had received, and put it before the 
pastor. 

‘ This is '‘kind,’ he said, * and .courteous of ftiy good friend the 
Duke, who, though I have not seen him for many years, still retains 
his regard for our family. Jerom^e, you may retire,’ he added, ‘ and 
wait for me wi^hqut. This letter which you have brought is of no 
importance whatever, a mere letter of civility, so that either you or 
the Duke’s courier have lied.’ , 

‘ Oh, it was the courier, sir,’ replied the valet, w’ith his usual 
quiet impudence, ‘ it was the courier of course, otherwise there is 
no truth in the old proverb, Cheat like a valet, lie like a courier. I 
always keep to my own department, sir;’ and so saying he marched 
out of the rootn. 

In the meantime Claude de I’Estang had read the letter, which 
invited the young Count to visit the Due ^e Rouvre at Poitiers, 
and take up his abode in the governor’s house some days before the 
meeting of the states. It went on to express great regard for the 
young npblemani himself, and high veneration for his father’s me- 
moiy ; and then, glancing at the religious differences existing in 
the province, and the measures which had been lately taken against 
the Huguenots, it went on.to state that the writer was anxious to 
receive the private advice'^and opinion of the young Count as to the 
best means of extinguishing all irritation on such subjects. 

‘ Were this from any other man than the Due Rouvre,* said the 
pastor,' I should say that it was' specious and intended to mislead; 
but theDuc has always shown himself favourable to.theProtestantg 
as a p(^fecian, and I have some reason to believe is not unfavoura^ 
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ble to their doctrines in his hear: but go, my son, so as speedily as 
possible, and God grant that your efforts may conclude with peace.’ 

Aftpr a few more words, ot the same tenor, the pastor arfd his 
young friend separated, <ind the Count and his valet, mounting 
their liorses, took their xmy back Joward the chateau, with the 
sjiades of night beginning to gather quickly about them. 


CHAPTER* IV. 

UNEXPECTED COMPANIONS. 

The two horsemen rode to the vil^ge at a quick rate, but then 
slacflccned their pace, and passed through the single little street at 
a walk. The Scene, however, was now changed; the children 
were no longer playing before the dooi*8, from out of the windows 
of some of the cottages streamed ^rth the reddbh light of a resin 
candle; from others was heard issuing the sound of a psalm, sung 
before the inhabitants retired to rest; and at the doors of others 
again appeared a peasant returned late from the toil of the day, 
and—as is so natural to the he^t of man—pausing in*the thicken¬ 
ing twilight to take one more look of the world, before the dark¬ 
ness of night shut it out altogether. A star or two was beginning 
to appear in the sky; the bats were llittingJjijjher and thither 
through the dusk; and, though it was still warm«and mild, every 
thing betokened the rapid approach of night. 

From the village the Count rode mi, relapsing, after having 
spoken a few words to his servant, into the same meditative mood 
which had possessed him on his way to Auron. He hastened not 
his pace, and after he had gone about three n>iles complete dark¬ 
ness surrounded him. There was no moon in th^ sky; the road 
by which he had come, steep, stony, and irregular, required full 
light to render it safe for his horse’s knees; and, after the animal 
had tripped more than once, the Count struck into a path to the 
right, which led by a little detour into the high road from Paris to 
Poitiers. 

High roads, however in those days were very different things 
from those which they have now become; and dicrc is scarcely a 
j)ari8h road in England, or a commgreial road in France, which is 
"not wider, more open, and better in every respect than the high 
road we speak of was at that time. When he had gained it, how- 
* ever# the Count w’ent on more easily till'hc arrived at the spot 
where it entered one of the large woods which supplied the in¬ 
habitants with fuel in a* country nnproductive of coal. There, 
however, he with an obstruction which he had not at all 
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anticipated. As he approached the outskirts of the wood, there 
was a sudden flash to the right, and a ball whistled across the 
Count’s path, but without hitting either himself or his servant 
He was too much accustomed to scenes in which such winged 
messengers of death were con^mon, to be startled by the shot, but 
merely muttering to himself; This is unpleasant; we must put a 
stop to this so near Morseiul,’ he ct/nsidered whether it would be 
better for him to push his horse’forward or to go back upon the 
open road. But the matter was settled for him by others ; for he 
was surrounded in a moment by five or six men, who speedily pull¬ 
ed him off his horse, though fie made po effort to resist,were re¬ 
sistance he saw' wmuld be vain, and then demanded his name in an 
imperative and threatening manner. He heard however, at the 
same time, the galloping of the horse of Jerome Riquet, who had 
remained some twenty or thirty yards behind him ; and perfectly 
certain, therefore, that very efficient aid would soon be brought to 
deliver him, he determined to procrastinate as far''as possible, in 
the hopes of taking some of the plunderers who had established 
themselves so near his dwelling.^ * 

* I cannot sec,’ he said, * what your business can be with my name; 
if it is my money that you want, any that I have upon my person 
you can take.—My good friend, you will oblige me by not holding 
my collar so*tight; it gives me a feeling of strangulation, which, as 
you may perhaps some day know, is not very pleasant.’ 

The man who held him, and who seemed the principal of the 
group, did not appear to be at all 'offended at being reminded of 
what might be Ihft end of his exploits, but let go his collar, laugh¬ 
ing and saying, ‘ You are merry ! however, your money we, shall 
take as our own right. It is fair toll you know ; and your name 
we must have too, as being officers of tlie King’s highway, if not of 
the King, we have certainly a right to ask for passports. 

‘ Heaven forbid that I should deny any of your rights,’ replied the 
Count; ‘ my money I will give you with all my heart: but my name 
is my own, and I do not choose to give that to any one.’ 

* Well, then, we must take you where we can see your face,’ re¬ 
plied the other. ‘ Then if we know you, well and good, you shall 
go on; if we do not know you, we shall find means to make you 
speak more clearly, I will warrant.’ 

* He is one of them! he is one of them, be you sure,’ replied a 
second voice I would tie him to a tree and shoot him at once out of 
the way.’ 

‘ No, no,’ rejoined the first; ‘ Think I know his tongue. It is 
Maitre NicdlaiS, the notary—not a bad man in his way. Bring him 
along, and his horse too; we shall soon see.* 

Though the Count, perhaps, might not consider himself flattered 
by beit|g taken for Maitrc Nicolas the liotary, he began to perceive 
that there was something more in ^ the couduct qf these men than 
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the common desire of plunder, some personal motive either of re¬ 
venge or enmity; and, as he well knew that he was generally loved 
throughout the neighbourhood, he had no apprehensions as tP the 
result regarding himself! , He was anxious, however, to see more 
of his captors’ proceedings, an^ therefore accompanied them with¬ 
out any effort to undeceive them as* to who he w'as. They led him 
^ong for about a quarter of a mile down the high road through 
the wood, then struck into a Narrower path to the right, only in 
use for wood-carts, and then again took a fdot path, which brought 
them to a spot where a bright light‘was seen glimmering through 
the trees before them. It eviderft that some wider road than 
that whicli they were followifig at the moment led also to the point 
to which it tended, for the sound of horses’ feet was heard in that 
direction, and a creaking* as if of some heavy carriage wheels, 

‘ There is brown Iverouaiy said one of the men, * come back 
frofti the other end of the wood, and I ’ll bet you two louis to 
two deniers that he’s got hold of them. Domt you hear the 
wheels ? I think w'c might let you go,’ he added, turning towards 
the (fount, and tiyjng to get a full glance of his foce by the light 
that flashed through the leaves. 

At that moment, how'cver, one of his companions replied, ^ Take 
him on, take him on! You can’t tell what wheels they are. They 
may be sending aw’ay those women.’ » 

This seemed to decide the inS,tter somewhat to the satisfaction of 
Albert dc Morseiul, w'ho was not a little anxious to witness w'hat 
was going on; and the men accordingly led him forward through 
the bushes, w’hich partially obstructed the patli^^ll coming sud¬ 
denly to an open space under a high sandy bank, he found him¬ 
self in the midst of a scene, upon which we must pause for a mo¬ 
ment. 

There was a large w'ood fire in the midst of the open space; and 
both to the right and left led away a small road» deeply channelled 
by the wheels of sand carts. The high bank abo\^ was crowmed 
with the fine trees df the wood, amongst the branches and stems of 
which the light of the fire and one or two torches lost itself; while 
the fuller light below shone upon three or four curious groups of 
human beings. One of these groups was gathered together near the 
fire, and consisted of seven men, some lying down, some standing, all 
of them well armed, and some of them with carbines in their hands; 
their dress in a gi'eat degree resembled that of the English soldiery 
at the time of Cromwell, though the usurper had been dead, and the 
fashion of such clothing gone out, about twenty years. A few of 
them bad their faces bare, but the greater part had something 
drawn over their countenance so as completely to disguise it. In 
general, this covering was a mere piece of silk or cfoth with slits 
made for the eyes, but in ^'o instance a regular mask appeared. 

At a little distance from the fire, farther under the bank, sat two 
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ladies, one richly habited in the taste of that day, and with the 
upper part of the face covered by the common biaclc velvet riding 
mask,i the other dressed more simply, but still handsomely, with a 
large watch hanging by her side, and two or three rings stilf upon 
her hands, notwithstanding the coippany in which see was found. 
There were some large grey cloaks spread upon the ground beneath 
them, to protect them apparently from the damp of the ground; 
and standing near, leaning on a mu!«kct, appareni ly as a guard over 
them, was one of the Same fraternity that appeared by the side of 
the fire. 

At some distance up the 'road to t^je right, a carriage^was seen 
stationary, with the horses taken out ifad cropping the grass by the 
side; but the eyes of the whole party under the bank wore turned 
to the other side, where, at the entrance of the road into the open 
space, appeared a second carriage dffawn by four mules, which liad 
just been led up by a party of the banditti, who were the first tfiiat 
had appeared mounted, 

From the door of the vehicle, which was now brought to a halt, 
its tenants were in the very act of dcsccndiivg, with fear and un¬ 
willingness written upon their coliutenances. The two first thatcame 
forth were ecclesiastics of the Catholic church: the first, a man who 
might well be considered as remarkable ugly, had his countenance 
not been expressive, and its expression indicative of considerable 
talent. The second was a much handsomer man in every respect, 
but with a keen, sly, fox-like aspect, and a constant habit of biting 
his nether lip, of which he could riot divest himself, even at a mo¬ 
ment when, to jfiilLge by his countenance, he was possessed by extra¬ 
ordinary fear. After them came another man, dressed as a layman, 
one or tvro domestics, and a fat inferior priest, w'ith a dirty and a 
greasy countenance, full of nothing but large black eyes and dull 
stupidity. 

While they were Jthus making their unwilling exit fiom the car¬ 
riage, several of those who had brought them thither w^erc mounted 
upon different parts of the vehicle, busily Cutting off, opening, and 
emptying various valises, trunkmails, and other contrivances for 
conveying luggage. * 

•The attention of the other actors in tlic scene was so much taken 
up by this group, that no one seemed to notice the arrival of the 
party which brought the Count thither; and though the man who 
had led it had resumed a grasp of his collar, as if to demonstrate 
that the Count was the captive of his bow and spear, he was him¬ 
self so intensely occupied ki'looking at the proceedings round the 
carriage, that he paused close to the wood for several minutes. At 
length, however, ne r^ollected himself, and, by advancing two or' 
three steps yvith those that followed, called the attention of the rest 
from the carriage and its ejected tcnafcits to the new captive that 
had been brought in. The light flkshed full up(jn the Count as 
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the main held him; but the moment the eyes of the ^oup around 
the fire were turned upon him, several voices exclaimed in a* tone 
of surprise and consternation, * The Count! The Count! The 
Count dc Morseiul!’ , 

No sooner did the first of the cdfclesiastics, who had descended 
from the carriage, hear the exclamation, than he turned his eyes iii 
that way also, ran forward, andy catching the Count by the band, 
cxclimcd, ‘ Monsieur de Morseiul, my dcai* friend, I claim your 
j)rotection ’ These men threaten to imirder me ! ’ 

‘ Monsieur Pelisson,’ replied the Cdtint, ‘ I greatly grieve that I 
can give you no protection. # 1 am a prisoner to these men, as 
you see, myself, and, ^Yerc I not of anotlier creed, might, for aught 
1 know, have to apply to j^u to shrive me I for they have threaten'* 
cd to tic me to a tree, and shoot,mc likewise.’ 

* ^ood God ! this is very horrible,’ cried Pelisson, in utter terror 
and consternation. * Pray, Monsieur de St. Ilelie,’ he exclaimed, 
turning to the other ecclesiastic who followed, ‘ Pray, exhort these 
men—you are so eloquent !’ 

'I—I—I—lean ej^iort nobody,* stammered forth the other, 
trembling in every limb. 

A change, however, was working itself in their favour; for the 
moment that the Count’s name had been publicly announced, a great 
degree of agitation and inovcufbnt had taken places amongst the 
robbers. Those who had been Jying down started up, those who 
had been plundering the carriage ai)andoncd their ])illage, and 
joined their companions by the fire ; the man who^J^d grasped the 
Count let go his hold, as if he had burnt his hand, and a ra})id con¬ 
sultation evij^eiitly took place amongst the rest, which the Count 
himself was not a little surprised to see, as, amongst those whose 
faces were uncovered, there was not a single individual whom he 
could recognise as having ever belicld before. , 

The movement of Pelisson, however, and the words which passed 
between him and the Oount again called their attention in that di¬ 
rection from the consultation which was going on. Tv^o men, 
both masked, separated themselves from the rest, one a very tall 
and powerful nian, somewhat richly though not tastefully dressed ; 
the other a short, broad-made, sturdy looking person, who only 
wanted the accompaniment of a bandoleer over Ids buff coat to be 
a perfect representation of the parliamentary soldier of Great Bri¬ 
tain. The lessor man took upon himself to be spokesman, though 
they both advanced direct towards the Count. 

^ We are sorry for what has happened. Monsieur de Morseiul,’ 
h<j said ; ‘ we had not the slightest intention of disturbing you 
upon your road, and it was this fellow’s stupidness and the darkness 
of the night that has caused tbe mistake. I have only to say, as 1 
said before, that we are sorry for itj and that you are quite at liber¬ 
ty to when ypi* I'lke.’ 

, ..tOL. 1. 
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The Count’s determination was taken in a moment * I am 
happy to hear,’ he said, ‘ that you are sorry for one offence at least 
against the laws of the country \ but, in regard to iny going, go, 
I have not the slightest intention of going alone. 1 am not a per¬ 
son to abandon my companion'.» in distress, and I must insist upon 
some of the parties here present be|ng liberated as well as myself.’ 

Pelisson looked at him with an imploring glance; the Abbe de 
St Helie elapsed his Ivands together, and gazed anxiously in his 
face; while the man to whom he had spoken replied in a surly 
tone,— *- «• 

* We would fain treat you well, Sii,Count, and doyoifcno harm; 
so go your way in God’s name, and do not meddle with what does 
not concern you, for fear worse come of 4t. You are not leading 
the forlorn hope at Maestricht no^y, remember.’ 

* Oh r said the (yount, \Vith a meaning nod of the head, as if 
the man’s allusion had let him into some secret: l)ut ere he could 
reply further, the taller and more athletic of the two whispered a 
few words to his companion in a low voice, and the other, after a 
moment’s pause of hesitation, turned once more to the Count and 
said, * Well, sir, what is it you would have ? We respect and love 
you, and would do much to please you. What do you demand ?’ 

* In the first place,’ replied the Count de Morsciul, speaking 
very slowly and distinctly, and using as many words as he possibly 
could, knowing that every moment was something gained by bring- 

succour nearer; * in the first place, as 1 am sure that you are too 
much men of ^Ainiour, and too courteous in your nature a great 
deal-’ 

* Come, come, Sir Count,’ replied the man, interrupting him, 

‘ cut your story short. We have honour of our owH j)articular 
kind; but as to our nature being courteous, it is not. We are 
neither fools, babies, nor frequenters of the painted chambers of 
Paris, but freemen of the forest. What I ask is, what do you 
demand ?’ 

‘ In rtie first place,’ replied the Count, taking a step forward 
towards the spot where the two ladies were sitting, and pointing 
in that direction with his hand, * in the first place, I demand that 
you should set those two ladies at liberty I’ 

‘ They might have been at liberty long ago,’ replied the man, 

‘ if they had chosen to say whence they came and whither they 
were going. However, go they shall, as you ask it; but I should 
like to have those rings and that watch first.’ 

* Fie,’ said the Count, * you surely would not touch the trinkets. 
Their pauses, I dare say, have been taken already.’ 

* Those were given up at first,’ replied the man, * and we should 
have had the watch and rings too if had not been interrupted 
by this other affair. Come, pretty one,’ he added, turning to the 
younger of the two ladies, who had both risen t/hen they heard the 
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intercession that was made for them, and were gazing on the 
young Count with eager anxiety, * come, let us see if there be any 
diamtvids amongst those rings, for we must not let diamondl get 
out of the forest. They dre better than gold a great deal/ 

Thus saying, he advanced towards her, and took the small deli¬ 
cate beautiful fingers, of whi^h the rings appeared, in his rough 
grasp. • 

* t fear, lady,’ said the Count, who had l^lowed him, ‘ that I 

cannot protect you farther. We mtisj: feel grateful for your being 
permitted to go at all.’ , « 

* Wc owe you a deep debt^f gratitude as it is, sir,’ replied the 
cider lady ; and the younger added immediately, ‘ indeed we do; 
but let them take the rings,’.she continued, drawing them from her 
fingers.—‘ All but one,’ she added suddenly, * all but one.’ 

*^What, a wedding ring,’ cried the man, with a loud laugh, ‘^or 
a lover’s token, I suppose, for Isee no wedding-ring here.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ she said, drawing up her head somewhat proudly, 
' but the gift of a mother that loved me, and who is most dear to 
me still in memory. ’Pray, let me keep it. This is the ring.’ 

‘ Why, that is worth all the rest,’ said the man, looking at it. 

‘ No, no, my pretty mistress, we must have this.’ 

The Count de Morseiul had stood by, somewhat pale, and with 
a manner which, for the first time, betrayed some degree of agita¬ 
tion. But he now interposed, seeing, by the trembling of her hand, 
how much emotion the man’s wgnls produced upon the young 
lady, though he could not behold her countenanrj%^ 

‘ What is the value of the ring?’ he demanded*of the man-. 

‘ Why, some twenty louis, I dare say,’ he replied. 

' Well, Twill give you double the amount for it,’ said the Count. 

‘ I have not the money upon me, for your men have taken all I 
had; but you can trust me, and I will pay it to any one whom you 
will send to the chateau of Morseiul, and pled«^e my honour they 
shall come and go in safety, and without inquiry.’ 

‘ Your honour, my Lord Count, is worth the city of Poitiers, 
replied the man. ‘ There is the ring,’ and he gave it into the 
Count's hand. 


Albert de Morseiul took it, and gazed at it by the fire-light for 
a moment with some attention, and with some emotion. It was 
ibrfpcfd diamonds, and, according to a fashion common in that 
dayi.;fqr’med the initial, probably of some proper name, C. S., sur- 
mbiintkl by a Count’s coronet. • 

* Lady,’ he said, after he had looked at it, * this ring is almost as 
strong a temptation to me as to our friend here. I long to keep it 
till its fair owner, once more at liberty, may come to claim it at ray 
hands. That would be mjgcncrous, however, and so I suppose I 
must it back.’ , 

So saying, Jjq r^fplaced it on her finger, and with an air of cour- 
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.tcous galiantn', raised the small fair band to his lips. She bent 
down her head over her hand and his, as if to gaze at the recovered 
ring; and he felt a warm drop fall from the bright eyes that ^spark- 
led through the mask upon it. • 

‘And now,’ he said, turnii^ to .the man who had acted as chief 
of the band, ‘ and now you willlet the ladies depart.’ 

* Yes,’ replied the man, ‘ but on£ of our people must drive them 
to the place where we tied tlie laclfcys to the trees.’ 

‘ They ar^ safe, upon your honour, though ?’ said the Count. 

‘ Upon my honour the^ arc,’ answered the man bluflly. ‘ I 
should like to see the man that woul^l wag a linger at th(|>m when I 
say they are free.’ 

‘ Come then, quickly,’ said the Cqunt, turning to the ladies ; 
‘ let us not lose the fortunate moment; and he took her hand to 
lead her to the carriage, whifh he'^had remarked standing farther 
down the road. But both Pelisson and St. Helie threw them¬ 
selves in his w.ay, exclaiming aloud, ‘ For God’s sake do not 
leave us ! For Heaven’s sake do not abandon us !’ 


‘No, no,’ replied the Coynt. ‘My good friends,’he added, 
turning to the band, ‘pray offer these good gentlemen no wrong, 
at least till my return. Perhaps 1 can hit upon some terms bctw’cen 
you and them, and also tell you a piece of news which will make 
you changd your detennination.’ , 

‘ Not easily,’ said the leader ; ‘ but we will not harm them till 
you come back, if you are only going to take the ladies to the carri¬ 
age. You, S^hen, drive it to tFic place where the lackeys were 


‘ I will return instantly,’ said the Count, and he led the younger 
lady on, the elder following. I'iH they reached the carriage, and 
during a part of the time occupied in tying, the horses again to it, 
all were silent; but at length the younger lady ventured to say, 
in a low voice,— • 


‘ How can*'! ever thank you. Monsieur de Morseiul ?’ 

The Count did not reply to the question, but he said, as he w'as 
handing her in,— 

‘ Am I not right ? Have we not met before ?’ 

' It is years ago,’ she said, in the same low tone; ‘but,’she add¬ 
ed the moment after, just as the man was about to drive away. 
‘ we shall meet again, and if we do, say nothing of this meeting, 
1 beseech you; but remember only that t am deeply grateful.’ 

The carriage drove away, §nd the Count remained for a moment 
listening. Fie then returned to the n)ixed group by the fire, where 
the agitation of terror in the cjise of the Abbe de St. Helie had 
worked itself up to such a pitch during his absence, that the tears 
were streaming copiously from the unhappy man’s eyes, while the 
band that had made him a captive ^tood round gazing upon him 
.with some contempt, but certainly no appearance of pity. Pelis- 
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«on, on his part, displayed a greater degree of firmness, remaining 
with his hands clasped together, and his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, but without any other sign of fear than some paleness of 
his countenance, and an occasional movement of the lips, as if he 
were in prayer. • , ^ 

The Count advanced into the midst of thp group, and perceiv¬ 
ing that the leader of the baneWnto whose hands they had fallen 
looked to him to speak first,* and maintained a sort of dogged 
silence which augured but ill for the two* ecclesiastics, he said, 

* Now, my good friend, what do. y<JU intend to do with these 

gcntlemep , • * 

‘ I intend,’ replied the ri!an in a stern tone, ‘ to shoot the two 
that arc standing there without fail, to scourge that black-f^ed 
priest by the carriage till*lie has not a bit of skin on his back, and 
send the lackeys trooping.’ • ^ 

‘•You are of course jesting,’ said the Count. ‘ You are not a 
man, I am suit?, to commit deliberate murder. But you have 
frightened them enough.—Let me hear what you intend to do, 
without a jest.’ , 

‘ There has been no jest spoken,’ replied the man fiercely. ‘ I 
have told you my intentions, and I shall not change. These two 
villains have come down into a peaceful province, and amongst a 
happy people to bring dissension, and persecution,* and hatred 
amongst us, and they shall taste the first bitter fruits of their own 
works. I shall certainly not let them escape; and I can tell the 
old Jesuit Lc Tellicr, and his (^Tant son, Louvois, that they may 
send as raan^^ of such firebrands down as they ; I will do my 
best to meet them, and extinguish them in their own blood.’ 

‘ I really do not know w’hat you mean,’ replied the Count. 

* Monsieur Pelisson, 1 cannot conceive, from what I know 6f you, 
that you arc a man to undertake such evil tasks as this good gen¬ 
tleman accuses you of. Wc of the reformed religion certainly 
regretted that you had thought fit to fall hack into «'hat we consi¬ 
der to be a great error, but we never supposed that you would 
deal hardly with your reformed brethern.’ 

‘ Neither do I, Count,’ replied Pelisson, firmly. ‘ It is natural 
that, having abandoned errors, I should seek to lead others to follow 
the same course ; but no harsh means have I ever practised, 
no harsh means have I ever counselled. On the contrary, I have 
advocated gentleness, peace, persuasion, exhortation, kindness, 
equity, on-all occasions- But it is in vain, my good young gen¬ 
tleman,’ he added, looking at his cajkors, ‘ it is all in vain. * These 
men are determined to take our blood, an(’» it is in vain to try to 
* stay them; though the retribution which will fall upon ih^i, and 
I fear, too, upon your own sect, will be awful, when our fate 
reaches the ears of the *King. But it is in vain, as I have said. 
‘You have done jour best for u4, and I thank you from my heart. 
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Bear witncjss, every one T he continued, raising his voice, * bear 
witness, every one, that this noble gentleman, the Count de 
Morseiul, has no share in the terrible act these men are gojing to 
commit, and that he has done his best to save us.* 

* No one will suspect me. Monsieur Pclisson,’ replied the Count. 
But I must yet do something more,’ he added, believing, npt 
wrongly, that the words and demesiiour of Pelisson must have had 
some effect upon the body of nien’by whom they were surrounded, 
and also having some Hope now that aid might be at hand. * 1 
must yet do something mefre, .and the time I believe is come for 
doing it. Listen to me, sir,’^he added, addressing the ,man who 
had led the band throughout. ‘ I he^ of yon instantly to set these 
two gentlemen at liberty. I beg of you,^ both for your own sake 
and for the sake of the reformed church, to w'hich I belong, and t6 
whose instigations this act w;ll be'attributed; and if you will not 
attend to my entreaties you must attend to my command— I com¬ 
mand you to set them at liberty!’ * 

‘ Command I’ said the man, with a scornful laugh. ‘ Your com¬ 
mands are likely to be mighty potent here, imthe green wood. Sir 
Count! Now, listen to my commands to you. Make the best of 
your time and get away from this spot without delay, for if you stay 
you shall either see those two men shot before your face, or you 
shall be shot? with them. So be (]uick.’ 

‘ Be it as you say, my good friend,’ replied the Count coolly. 

* We shall have bloody work of it; but before you go on, remem¬ 
ber, I tell you, ^u shall take my Fife with theirs ; and let me warn 
you of another Thing which you do not know, the first shot that is 
fired, the first loud word that is spoken,’ he added, dropping his 
voice, * will bring destruction on the heads of all.’ 

The man to whom he spoke gazed in his face with some surprised, 
as if not clearly understanding his meaning, while the rest of thd 
band appearejd eagerly whispering together, in a manner wbidh 
might be interpreted to bespeak some difference of opinion be¬ 
tween themselves and their leader. 

The ear of the C^ount was quick; while conducting the two 
ladies to their carriage, he had heard uncertain sounds at a distance, 
which he had little donbted were occasioned by the arrival of 
some party from the castle in search of him : while he had spoken 
to the chief of the band in favour of Pelisson and his companions^ 
he had agaii) caught the same sounds, but more distinctly. He 
had heard voices. %nd ihc trampling of horse, and taking advantage 
of the momentary hesitation which seemed to affect his opponent, 
he exclaimed, ‘ Hark•!’ and lift^l up his hand to enjoy silence. 
The stMuids,.though distant, ^vere BoW very distinct, and he added, 

* You lieai^'^’They are in searclf bf me with all the force from the 

castle. You did not know that my servant was behind when 1 was 
taken, and fled to seek succour.’ ' ■ 
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His opponent stamped his foot upon the ground, and laid his 
hand upon a pistol in his belt, fingering the hammer of the lock iu 
a very ominous manner; but the Count once more interposed, 
anxious on many accounts Jto prevent a collision. 

* Come,’ he said, ‘ I wish to do you no injury. Let us compro¬ 
mise the matter. ‘ Set the party you’havc taken free, and doubtless 
they will abandon to your care find guidance all tlie baggage and 
money that they may possess. What say you, Monsieur Pelisson?’ 

* * Willingly, willingly,’ cried Pelisson, to ^fholn all the last words 
spoken had been a relief. t 

‘ Willingly, willingly,’ erfed the 5\bb6 de St Ilelie; the tears 
which had been streaming frtim fear changing suddenly into the 
tears of joy, and flowing on as rapidly as ever. Their enemy, 
however, seemed still to ifesitate; but the taller man, whom we 
have before seen exercising some influence over him, pulled him 
by the sleeve once more, and whispered to him eagerly for a brief 
space lie lisWned to him for an instant, partly turning away his 
head, then shook himself pettishly free from his grasp, saying, 

* Well, I suppose it lyust be so. I will set them free now ; but a 
day of reckoning will come, if thejf take not a warning from what 
has passed. Gather all those things, together, my men. Each 
one take something, and let us be off as fast as we can. Stand to 
your arms, though; stqnd to your arms, some of you. Those 
fellows are coming devilish near,* and may find their way up here.’ 

* They shall not injure you,' said the Count. ‘ I break no en¬ 
gagements, even when-only imjflicd.’ 

At that moment, however, the Abbe dc St. having suffi¬ 

ciently recovered from the terror into which he Had been cast to 
give some thought to what he w.is about, exclaimed aloud, ‘ But the 
King’s commission—the King’s commission! They must not take 
that;’ and rushing towards the baggage, he seized a white leather 
bag, which sceme<^to contain some especial treasure ; but scarcely 
had he got it in his hand when the chief of their colors snatched 
it violently from him,'and dashed it into the midst of the fire, where 
he set his foot upon it, as if to insure that it should be burnt, even 
at the risk of injuring himself. 

Albert de Morseiul was an officer in the King’s service, and had 
been brought up in his youth with high notions of devoted loyalty 
and reverence for the royal authority, which even the free spirit of 
the reformed religion which he professed had not been able to dinii- 
nish. The insult offered to the monarch’s commission then struck 
him with indignation; and, starting forward, he grasped the man 
who would have destroyed it by the chest, exj:laiining, ‘ Sir, would 
you insult the King himself?’ 

The man replied not, but strove to keep down his foot uj^on the 
packet. The young CouAt^ however, was as powerful in frame as 
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himself, and considerably taller; and, after a momentary struggle, 
he cast him back, while the Abbe de St. Helie snatched the packet 
froni^he flames. 

What would have been the result of this strife, in winch both 
the robber’s blood and that of t^ie yeung Count were heated, 
w'ould be difficult to say, for tKe man had drawn the pistol from his 
belt, and the click of the lock was plainly heard as he cocked it; 
but just at that minute the men wHb had been engaged in stripping 
the trunk mails of their'contents, caught a sight of a party of horse¬ 
men coining up the road; land gathering every thing that was 
most valuable together, they fetreated'quickly around thijir leader. 
Abandoning his contention with the Count, he now promptly form¬ 
ed them into line, collected all the various articles belonging to 
themselves which were scattered about, and retreated in the 
direction of the opposite road, oflering a firm face of five men 
abreast, with their carbines cocked, and levelled to the horsem'en, 
who were now coming up thick into the open space'where all these 
events had passed. 

At the head of the horsemen appeared the, Chevalier d’Evran, 
armed in haste to deliver or avenge his friend; but, as the Count 
saw that he was now master of the field, and that the robbers were 
retreating in a very threatening attitude, which might produce 
bloodshed if «thcy wc’rc not immediately showm that no molesta¬ 
tion would be offered to them, he took a rapid step or two forward, 
exclaiming to his own party,— 

‘ Halt, halt I We have come to a compromise before you arrived, 
and arc all at liB^Tiy. Thanks, Louis, a thousand thanks, how¬ 
ever, for your succour!’ 

The (Jounfs men paused promptly at his command, and' the 
robbers retreated slowly up the other road, facing round every ten 
or twelve steps, full prepared for defence, like an old lion pursued 
by the hunters. In the mean while the Cheval^r sprung from his 
horse, anti grasped his friend’s hand eagerly. 

‘Why, Albert,’ he exclaimed, ‘Albert, this would never do! 
You who, though one of the rashest officers in the service, had 
escaped balls and pikes, and bayonets and sabres, to run the risk 
of lieing killed by a ditch-fighting freebooter, within a mile or two 
of youf^TOwn hearth 1 Why, when tliat rascal Jerome there came 
and told/me, I thought 1 should have gone mad ; but I was deter¬ 
mined/ tiii.i’ide the rascals down like wolves, if 1 found they had * 
injured you.’ 

‘ Oh, no,’ replied the Count^ ‘ they showed no inclination to in¬ 
jure me ; and, indce/1, it would appear, as far as I am concerned 
that the whole matter was a mistake, for to me they were very res¬ 
pectful. In truth, I seemed to be in wonderful favour with them, 
and my only difl|eulty was in saving M. ^elisson and this reverend. 
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gentleman here. But, notwithstanding these worthy men’s rever¬ 
ence for myself J. must set to work to put this down as soon as 
ever I come back from Poitiers.' , 

* I &ai sure, Monsieur Je Comte,’ said the Abbe de St. Helie, 
‘ we owe you every thing Jthis iyght,^and your conduct shall never 
be blotted out from our fateful remembrance.’ 

The Count bowed low, bat somewhat stiffly ; then, shaking 
Pelisson by the hand, he said, * 1 am happy to have been of any 
service to you both, gentlemen. My goou friend, Monsieur Pelis¬ 
son, I trust that you will not be any the worse for, this short, though 
unpleasant, sojourn in the* forest. *1 will not ask you and your 
friend to return and stop aiA'hile dt the chateau of Morseiul, as in 
all probability Monsieur de St. Ilelie might not relish abiding 
under the roof of a heretic. But besides that,’ he added with|k 
smile, ‘ besides that, in regard to which of course I speak in jest, 
I daubt not you are anxious to proceed. Morseiul is out of your 
way, and in an4iour and a half you will reach the auberge of Qua- 
tremoulins.* 

‘ But, sir, shall w^be safe, shall we be safe ?’ exclaimed the Abbe 
do St Ilelie, who was now examining the vehicle in which they 
had been travelling with anxious eyes. * Gracious God I’ he 
exclaimed, ere the Count could answer, ‘ look ! there is a ball which 
has gone through the carriage within aiiPinch of my head I’ 

1 he Count de Morseiul lookeH at the Chevalier , and they both- 
laughed. 

‘ There is a proverb in England, my good Abbe,’ said the Cheva¬ 
lier, ‘ that a miss is as good as a mile ; but il^^u will take my 
advice you will plant yourself just in the same spot again, or 
put your valise to raise you just opposite the shot-hole, for there are 
a thousand chances to one that, if you are shot at a thousand times, 
no bullet ever conies there again.’ 

1 he Abbe did not seem much to like the pleato^ntry, for in his mind 
the subject was far too serious a one to admit of a ^oke ; and the 
Count de Morseiul rejilied to his former question,—‘ Depend v^n 
it you are in perfect safety. But to make that more sure, the ^e- 
valier and I will return to Morseiul with only one or two attendants, 
and send the rest of my men to escort you to the inn. However, 
gentlemen, if you will take my advice, you will not travel by night 
^y more when you are in this part of the country ; for, from what 
Miat fellow said, 1 should suppose the peasantiy have got some evil 
notion of your intended proceedings here, and it might be danger¬ 
ous to trust yourselves with them too mu^. There are such thin^, 
you must remember, as shooting from behind hedges, and from the 
tops of banks; and you must not forget that, in this part of the 
world, where our lanes are cut deep down between the fields, our 
orchards thick, and our wocUs, many, it is no easy matter to ascer¬ 
tain where there an enemy. Als I take it for grantea you are going 
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towards Poitiers, Monsieur Pelisson, I shall most likely see you soon 
again. We will all accompany you out of the woq4> and then you 
shall have a sufficient escort to ensure your safety.’ 

Pelisson thanked him agmn and again,^The trunk mails, and what 
portion of their contents the robbers had left, were gathered togcther- 
the carriage re-loaded, and its Human burden placed safely in it. Pe-* 
lisson and the Abbe de St. Helie, after having ascertained that the 
injuries inflicted by the fire upon the precious packet in the sheep-, 
skin bag extended no ferther than that outer cover, gave the word 
that they were ready ; and moving on in slow procession, the carri- 
i^e, its denizens, and their escort of cavaliers made their exit from 
the road, after which the Coimt'and the Chevalier took IcWe of the 
others to return to the castle of Morseiul; and thus ended the 
^ventures of the night. 


CHAPTER V. 

* 

I 

THE JOURNEY, AND SOME OF ITS EVENTS. 

We will pass over all comments which took place amongst the par¬ 
ties to the scene which described in our last chapter, and will 
take up our story again with the interval of a single day. 

IIow happy would it often be for us in life if we could thus blot 
out a single day !_ if, out of our existence as out of our history, we 
could extirpate'^'e four and twenty hours, its never-to-be-recalled 
deeds, its thoughts affecting the mind for ever, its events aff(?cting 
the whole course of after-existence I How happy would it be if we 
could blot it out from being I and often, too often, how happy 
would it be if we could blot it out from memory—from memory, 
the treasurer of our joys and pains—memory, whose important 
charge differs from the bright office of hope, in the sad particular 
of having to deal with nothing but realities 1 

However, with the Count de Morseiul and his friend the Che¬ 
valier d’Evran, that day had passed in nothing which left regret. 
The Count had explained to his friend that he judged it necessary 
to go to Poitiers at once : the Chevalier had very willingly agreed 
to accompany him, saying, that he would take the good old Duk( 
by surprise; they had then enjoyed every thing that Morseiu 
afforded of enjoyable; they ^ bad wandered by the glassy stream, 
they had ridden through the beautiful scenes around, they had 
hunted the boar in ^e Count’s green woods, they had tastecl with 
moderation his good wine, and the rich fruits of a sunny land;' 
and thus thi^ day bad pass^ over without a cloud. 

Although t^e*^King of France had ^ven over, by this time, the 
habit with which he set out, in th'e light and af^tivo days of 
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first manliood, and no longer made a#his journeys on horseback, 
yet the custom was kept up by a great part of his nobility and offi- 
cerff, |ind it was very usual to ride post upon a journey, that*is to 
say, to mount whatever hofse the postmaster chose to give, and 
ride on to the next relay,* accompanied by a postilion on ano¬ 
ther horse, cariying the baggage. The Count de Morseiul, 
however, did not follow this jblan, as he had no inclination to 
appear in the city of Poitiers, wnich at that^time boasted of being 
the largest city in France, except Paris, in the character of a 
courier. As he loved not carijagcs, however, and had ])lenty of fiery 
horses in«his stable panting^ for exercise, he sent forward a relay 
himself to a distant inn upon the road, and, on the morning we 
speak of, accompanied b^ his friend and a large body of their 
servants, rode calmly on upon the way, proposing to make a jour¬ 
ney of about five and thirty railfes that day. 

*It is politic of me, D’Evran,’ he said, conversing with the 
C^hevalier,’ ‘ it is politic of me to carry you away from Morseiul so 
soon; as you have promised to give me one whole month, for fear 
you should become tired of your abofle,and exhaust all its little stock 
of amusements and pleasures*too rapidly. Satiety is a great evil, 
and surely one of the minor policies of life is to guard against it.* 

‘ No fear of my getting tired of Morseiul so soon,’ replied the 
Chevalier; ‘ but I cannot agre^ entirely to your view of satiety. 
I have often had many doubts as to whether it be really an evil or 
not.’ , 

* I have none,’ replied the Count‘itseems tojpf^the greatest of 
intellectual evils; it seems to me to be to the n>ind what despair 
is to the heart, and in the mind of a youn" man is surely what 
premature decrepitude is to the body. Good God, Louis, how 
can you entertain a doubt ? The idea of losing one sense, one fine 
perception, is surely horrible enough; but tenfold horrible must 
be the idea of losing them altogether; or, whaf comes to the same 
thing, of losing the epjoyment that they confer uporf us ?’ 

‘ Nay, but, Albert,’ saM the Chevalier, who was fond of playing 
With his own wit as a bright weapon, without considering its dan¬ 
gerous nature, and took no little pleasufe in calling forth, even 
against himself, the enthusiastic eagerness of his friend; ‘ nay, but, 
Albert, what I contend*for is, that satiety is true wisdom; that it 

a perfect, thorough knowledge of all enjoyments, and a proper 
* timation of their emptiness. 

* Hold, hold,’ exclaimed the Count, ‘ that is a very different 
thing; to my mind satiety is the exhaustion of our own powders 
pf enjoying, not the discovery of the want of a'^ower of conferring 
enjoyment in other things. Because a man loses the sense of 
smelling, that will not deprive the rose of its sweet odour. Does a 
tyrant cut out my tongue ? the delicious flavour of the peach will re¬ 
main, though! tasle it not; though he blind my eycs, tue face of na- 
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ture ^ill flourish and look 6dr as much as ever. No, no, satietj 
is the deprivation, by over enjoyment, of our own powers of re¬ 
ceiving ; and not a just estimate of the powers of other things in 
giving pleasure.’ * 

* But you will own,* said thp Chevalier, ‘ that a deep and minute 
acquaintance with any source of enjoyment naturally tends to di¬ 
minish the gratification that Ve af first received from it. You will 
not deny that moralist and philosopher, from Solomon down to our 
own days, h&ve all been nght in pointing our the vanity of all 
things. Vanitas vanitaHs, mwdear Count, has been the stamp fixed 
by every great mind that the world has yet produced upon the 
objects of human enjoyment Thi^ has been the acme, this the 
conclusion at which wisdom has arrived; and surely the sooner we 
ourselves arrive at it in life the better.’ 

* Heaven forbid,’ exclaimfd thfe Count; ‘ Heaven forbid, cither 
that it should be so, or that such should be your real and mature 
opinion. You sa^ that a minute acquaintance with the sources of 
enjoyment diminishes the gratification they afford. There is un¬ 
doubtedly something lost in qvery case of such minute acquaint¬ 
ance ; but it is by the loss of a'peculiar and distinct source of 
pleasure accompanying every other enjoyment the first time it is 
tasted, and never ^oing beyond. I mean novelty—the bloom upon 
the ripe plifm, which renders it bqautiful to the eye as well as re¬ 
freshing to the taste—brush away the bloom, the plum is no longer 
so beautiful, but the taste no less refreshing. Setting aside the di¬ 
minution mad^Jlir the loss of that novelty, 1 deny your position.’ 

The ChevauCT laughed at his friend’s eagerness. 

‘You will not surely deny, Morseiul,’ he said, ‘ that there, is no 
pleasure, no enjoyment, really satisfactory to the human heart; 
and, consequently, the more intimately we become acquainted 
with it, the more clearly do we see its emptiness.’ 

‘ Had you said 'at the first,’ replied the Count, * that our ac¬ 
quaintance with pleasures show their insufficiency, 1 should have 
emitted the truth of your assertion; but to* discover the insuffici¬ 
ency of one pleasure seems to me only a step towards the enjoy-* 
ment of pleasures of a higher qualitv.’ 

‘ But we may exhaust them all,*^ said the Chevalier, ‘ and then 
comes—what but satiety ?' 

* No,’ relied the Count, * not satiety, aspirations for and hop^ 
of higher pleasures still; the last, the grandest, the noblest scckiKl|P 
for enjoyment that the universe can afford; the pursuit that leads 
us through the gates of the tomb to those abodes where the imper¬ 
fections of enjoymrtit end, where the seeds of decay grow not up 
with the flowers that we plant, where the fruit is wit^ut the husk, 
and t^ music witliout the dissonance. This still is left us when 
all enjoyments of life are exhauSted, or have been tasted, or 
have been cast awayj or have b^en destroyed, f Depend upo^ it. 
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lyouis, that even the knowledge we Jipquiic of the insufficiency of 
earth’s enjoyment gives us greater power to advance in the scale 
of enjoyment; and that, if we choose to learn our lesson from the 
picture given us of the earthly paradise, we shml find a grand moral 
in the tree of eternal life having been planted by the tree of know- 
1^^.’ 

* * Ilut still, my dear Count,’ replied the Chevalier, ‘ you seem still 
to approach to m^ argument, wifile ^ou deny its force. If such be 
the result of satiety, as you say it is, namely, to lead us to the as> 
piration after higher enjoyments, til^ those aspiration point to an¬ 
other world, surely it is bettel* to arrive at that result as soon as pos¬ 
sible.’ • # 

‘ No,’ replied the Count; * in the first pl^ce, I did not say that 
such was the result of a satiety ; I said that it was the result of 
discovering by experience the insufficiency of all earthly enjoyments 
to give perfect satisfaction to a high and immortal spirit and well- 
regulated mind: Satiety I hold to be quite the reverse of this ; I 
hold it to be the degradation of our faculties of enjoyment, either 
by excessive indulgepce, or by evil direction. The man who fol¬ 
lows such a course of life as to produce any chance of reaching satie¬ 
ty, tends downward instead of upward, to lower rather than to high¬ 
er pleasures, and exhausts his own capabilities, not the blessings 
of God. The opposite course produces the opposite* result; we 
know and learn that all God’s creations afford us some enjoyment, 
although we know and learn, at the same time, that it has been his 
will that none of those enjoy me Ats upon earth should give com¬ 
plete and final satisfaction. Our capabilities of’^t/joying by en¬ 
joying properly arc not blunted but acuminated; we fly from sa¬ 
tiety instead of approaching it; and even while we learn to aspire 
to higher things, we lose not a particle of the power—except by the 
natural decay of our faculties—of enjoying even the slight fore 
taste that Heaven has given us here.’ • 

* Solomon, Solomon, Solomon!’ said his companion, * Solomon 
was evidently a misaAthrope either by nature or by satiety. He bad 
seen every thing under the sun, and he pronounced every thing 
vanity—ay, lighter than vanity itself.' 

‘ And he was right,’ replied the Count j * every thing is lighter 
than vanity itself, when comparing the things of this world with 
^e things of eternity. But you knQw,’ he added with a smile, 
^^at we Huguenots, as you call us, acknowledge no authority 
against the clear operation of reason, looking upon no man as per¬ 
fect but one. If you were to tell me tliat it was right to put a fnend 
in a dangerous place where he was sufe to be killed for the purpose 

marrying his widow, 1 should not a bit more believe that it was 
right, because David bad done it; and even if you were to prove 
to me that through the wlJble writings of Solomon there was not, 
as believe there ^s, a continual tomparison between earthly things 
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and heavenly things, I shouli still say that you were in the wrong j 
the satiety that he i^lt being a just punishment upon him for tlie ex» 
cesses he committed^nd the follies to which he gave way, and by no 
means a proof* of his wisdom, any more than those follies and ex¬ 
cesses themselves. Long before wg have exhausted the manifold 
pleasures which Heaven has given us here by moderate and vir¬ 
tuous enjoyment—^long before we? have even discovered by ex¬ 
perience the insufficiency of one ttalf that we may properly enjoy, 
the span of man’s life \s finished; and at the gates of death ho may 
think himself happy, if, whil^ he has leaimt to desire the more per¬ 
fect enjoyment of heavenly things, he has not rendei;ed himself 
unfit for that enjoyment, by having dbpraved his faculties to satiety 
by excess.* ^ 

‘ Well, well,’ said the Chevalier, seeing his friend spoke earnestly, 

‘ I am afraid I must give lyi Solomon, Albert. If I remember 
right, the man had some hundreds of wives or so; and I am "Sure 
he might well cry out that all is vanity after that. " I wonder they 
did not all fall upon him at once, and smother him under looking- 
glasses and bonbonniercs.. ^ « 

The Count saw that his friend turned the matter into a joke, and, 
from his long acquaintance with him, he doubted not that he 
had been carrying on the discussion from first to last for sport, He 
was not angry or cross about it; but, of an eager and of aw^car- 
nest disposition, he could not play with subjects of value, like an 
unconscious child tossing jewels to and fro, and he remained 
thoughtful for some time. While' the Chevalier continued to jest 
upon a thousand^things, sometimes connecting one joke with ano¬ 
ther in rapid and long succession, sometime pausing for a mpment 
or two, and taking his next subject from any accidental circum-' 
stance in their ride or feature in the scene around, the Count gra¬ 
dually resumed the conversation upon indifferent mattere. Having 
only in view, however, in any extracts that we may give from their 
conversation, either to forward the progress of their history or to 
disjplay the peculiar character of each, we shall dwell no longer upon 
their words during the rest of the ride to a little village, some 
seventeen miles from the chateau, where they stayed a moment to 
water their horses. The Count, was looking down, watching the ani¬ 
mals drink; but the Chevalier, who was gazing at every thing in the 
place, suddenly exclaimed, ^ 

‘ Surely there cannot be two such ugly heads as that in France* 
The Abbe Pelisson, as I liye I Why, Monsieur Pelisson,’ he ex¬ 
claimed, advancing till he was directly under the window from 
which the head of the Abbe was protruded, * how have you stuck 
here by the way ?’ 

‘ Alas I my good sir,’ replied the Abbe, ‘ the fright of the day 
bef(»re yest^raay had such an effect up&n roy poor companion de 
St. lleue^ that he was quite unablh to proceed. ^ He is letter this 
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afternoon^ and we shall set out in an hour, after he has taken somc- 
thinjr to refresh him and give him strength.’ 

* Yojji will overtake us at out next lodging,’ said the Cbevalifer. 

* Oh no, we shall pass y(^ far,’ replied the Abb6. ‘ We shall 
still have five hours’ light, lind as w'e .travel by post, we may calcu¬ 
late upon going between five and six miles an hour.’ 

The Count on his part made lio comment, but merely nodded 
his head to Pelisson; and when the Chevalier’s brief conversation 
was at an end, they rode on. The village which they had fixed 
upon for their resting-place jhat nigh| was a large straggling open 
collection ,of houses, which had grown up on either aide of the 
wide road, simply because it happened to be at a convenient dis¬ 
tance from many other .places. The buildings were scattered 
and separated by large gardens or courts, and the inn itself, 
was in fact the only respectable dwelling in the place, having been 
an did brick-built country seat in former days, with the w^s that 
defended from aftacks still standing round the court, the windows 
rattling and quivering with the wind and their antiquity, the rooms 
wide and lofty, and perhaps a little cheerless, and the kitchen, which 
formed the entrance, as black as the smoke of many generations 
could render it. 

The whole house w^as prepared to meet the Count de Morsciul, 
his Cluing having been announced by the servants sent on with 
the horses; and did ducks and fowls in various countries write the 
histories of their several races, that^morning would have been memo¬ 
rable for the massacre that took place, and only 'jom parable to 

the day of St. Bartholomew. But the culinary art was great in 
France, then as it is now, and the cook, knowing that she had a dif¬ 
ficult task to perform, exerted her utmost ingenuity to render 
tough poultry tender, and insipid viands savoury, for the distin¬ 
guished guest that was to dine and sleep within those walls. 
Though the preparations had been begun aT; an early hoiu*, yet 
they were by no means concluded wheri the party^arrived ; and 
while Jerome Riquet plunged into the kitchen, and communicated 
to the cook a thousand secrets from the vast stores of his own mind, 
the Count and his friend gazed forth from the window of a high, 
wide, square-shaped room over the wide prospect, which lay in 
gentle undulations beneath their eyes, with the road that they 
themselves had just passed taking, as it-were, a standing leap over 
^h of the little hills that it met with in its way. ** 

The day had been remarkably fine during the earlier portion 
thereof, but towards three o’^ock clouds had come over, not in¬ 
deed veiling the sky under a sheet of sombVe grey, but fleeting 
lightly across the blue expanse, like the momentary cares of in¬ 
fancy, and passing away, after dropping a few large tears, which the 
joyful sun dried up again me moment after. As the (llount and 
his friend gazed fb^tn, however, a^heavier shower was seen swe^ 
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ing over the prospect, the sky became quite covered,« ^y mist~« 
through which, however, a yellow gleam was seen, saying that the 
sumiher night was not far ofl;—advanced over wood and fie^ji, and 
hill and dale, and dashing down with afi the impetuous and short¬ 
lived fury of an angry boy, ,the cloud* poured forth its burden 
on the earth. While yet it was raging in its utmost wrath, the 
]>Iain carriage of Fclisson and his* companions was seen rolling 
slowly onward towa^s the village, coachman and lackey 
holding down the drenched head towards the storm, and 
shading the defenceless n^ck. All the windows of the vehi¬ 
cle were closed, in order, if possible, to keep out the ^wind and 
rain ; but constructed as carriages wh^e in those days, there was no 
grei^t protection to be found in them irq,m the breath or the drops 
of heaven ; and as the rumbling vehicle approached the village, 
the head of Pelisson whs seen sdddenly thrust forth on the safest 
side, shouting something to the coachman, who seemed incltned 
to go through all the signs in the subjunctive mood of the verb, Tiot 
to hear. After repeating three times his words, the Abbe drew 
his head in again, and the carriage entered tke village. 

* For a hundred louis,’ said the Chevalier, * we have the com¬ 

pany of Messieurs Pelisson and St. Helie to-night. I beseech 
thee, Albert, tell them they cannot lodge here, if it be but to see 
their niefiirfhces. Look, look ! There comes the vehicle, like the 
ark of Noah, discovered by some fortunate chance on Ararat, and 
set upon the wheels of Pharaoh’s ^hariot, fished out of the Red Sea. 
tVhere could »,tb^y pick up such an antediluvian conveyance ? 
Look, the ark stops ! Now upon the window, Noah. Out comes 
the door !’ and, as he spoke, he had matter for more merriment, 
for the first person that issued forth was the fat black-faced priest 
in his greasy cassock. ‘ The raven ! The raven I’ shouted the Che¬ 
valier, laughiug aloud, * What beast next. Count ? What beast 
next T ' 

* Hush, htfsh ! Louis,’ said his friend, in a lower tone; * they 
will hear you, and it is.a pity to give pain.’ 

* True, oh most sapient Albert,’ answered the Chevalier, * and 
you shall see how courteous I can be. I will even take the raven 
by the claw—if you give me but time to order a basin and napkin 
in the adjoining room for the necessary ablution afterwards. Oh, 
Monsieur Pelisson, enchanted to see you I’ he continued, as the 
Abbe entered the room ; Monsieur de St. Helie, this is indeed de¬ 
lightful ; Monsieur de Beaumanoir, allow me to take you by the 
hand,’ he added, advancing towards tlye greasy priest. 

^ * You mistake rfie for some one else,’ said the priest, drawing 
slightly back, turning his shoulder, and speaking through his teeth 
like a. miizzlcd bear ; ‘ I am the Cure ^e Guadrieul.* 

* troe, I forgot,’ went on the Chevalier in the same w3d 
w^. Enchanted to see you. Monsieur le Cirre de Gua<hrieul! 
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How much vve are bound to laud and love this shower for having 
given us the felicity of your society.’ 

‘ I am sure I have no cause to laud it,’ said the priest, * f®r all 
the rain has come in at that crazy window, and run into roy neck,, 
besides drenching my soutane.’ , ^ 

, The Chevalier might have gone on for an* hour, but the Count 
came to the relief of the poor priest. He notified to Pelisson and 
his companions,, that the house ahd all that it contained had been 
engaged by him, but he pressed them to remain as* his guests so 
cordially, that Monsieur de St. Ilelie^who—though he loved not 
Huguenot^, loved damp wcatfier worse and savoury viands more— 
consented readily, warmed the rising odours from the kitchen, 
that he might certainly go farther and fare worse. Chambers were 
found for the new guests, and, before an hour had passed, the 
whole party was seated at‘a groaning .board, the plentiful supply 
on which made Monsieur do St. ITelie open his eyes with well 
satisfied astonishment. We are not quite sure, indeed, that he did 
not feel a greater respect for protestnntism than he had ever felt be¬ 
fore ; and so placeablft and mild ha(^ he evidently become, that the 
Chevalier whispered to his friend, while apparently speaking of 
something else, ‘ For Heaven’s sake, Morsciui, never suffer your 
people to give that man such a feast again ! Three such dinners 
would make him condemn his ov^n soul, and turn hcretib.’ 

Pelisson was cheerful as usual, mild and gentle, a little plausible 
perhaps, and somewhat too courtier like, but still rendering himself 
most agreeable, both by his nianner and by a ^ort of indescrib¬ 
able case and grace in his conversation and langui^ge. Behind the 
chair .of the Count, as a sort of nomenclator of the different 
dishes, had placed himself worthy Maitre Jerome lliquet. Now, 
Heaven knows that no person was naturally more simple in his 
tastes than Albert of Morseiul; but he had left, as usual, all the 
minor arrangements of his comfort to others, a/»d certainly Jerome 
Kiquet, as soon as he heard that two Catholic abbes‘»and a priest 
were about to dine at the table of his master, had not relaxed 
in any of his efforts to excel all excellence, determined to 
astound the ecclesiastics by the luxury and splendour of a 
country inn. Had it produced nothing but parchment and jack- 
boots, Jerome Riquet would have discovered means of sending 
in entree upon entree in various diflGerent forms, and under vari¬ 
ous different names. But as it was, notice of the Count’s 
coming having been given the day before, and vast preparations 
made by the worthy aubergiste, the suppers of Versailles were little 
more refined than that to which Pelisson and Iris companions now 
sat down ; while, according to Jerome’s directions, two servants 
stood behind every chair, and the Count was graced by his own 
additional presence at the n^ht elbow. 

Riquet himself dmd not only faken up that posidgiQ as the'^Ptece 
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de resistancef but as the Pielce de •parade, and, as was not uncustoma¬ 
ry then, he mingled with what was going forward at table when¬ 
ever it suited him. Often by a happy exhortation upon some dish, 
or observation upon some wine, he contuived to turn the conversa¬ 
tion in a different direction when i^ was proceeding in a way that 
did not please him. About half way through the meal, however, 
his attention seemed to be caught by something awkward in the 
position of the Cure de Guadrieul^ and from time to time he turn¬ 
ed a sort of aYixious and intpiiring glance towards him, wondering 
whether he sat so high in his^hair from the natural conformation 
of short legs and a long body, or from some adventitious ^substance 
placed beneath his nether man. *• 

He made various movements to discover it; but, in the mean¬ 
time, the conversation went on, and the bount having been natur¬ 
ally draw by the observation of some other person to pay Pelisson 
a compliment upon his graceful style, the Abbe replied, ' Oh, -my 
style is nothing. Monsieur le Comte, though you ale good enough 
to prjiise it; and besides, after all, it is but style. I had a brother 
onc», poor fellov^I’ he added, who might JIndeed have claimed 
your praise ; for, in addition to good style, which he possessed in 
an infinitely higher degree than myself, he had a peculiar art of 
speaking briefly, which, Heaven knows, 1 have not; and of leaving 
nothing unfeaid that could be sajd upon the subject he treated. 
When he was only nineteen years of age he was admitted to the 
academy of Castres; but, upon his admission, they made this singu¬ 
lar add flattering condition with him, namely, that he should never 
speak upon any subject till eVery body else had spoken, * for,’ 
said the academicians, ‘when he speaks first, he never jieaves 
any body else any thing to say upon the subject, and when he 
speaks last he finds a thousand things to say that nobody else has 
said.’ Besides all this,’ he continued, ‘ my brother h^ another 
great and inestimable advantage over me.’ 

‘ Pray whafr was that ?’ demanded the Count. 

* He was not hideous,’ replied Pelisson. 

* Oh, I do not think that such an advantage,’ said the Chevalier. 

‘ It is the duty of a woman to be handsome ; but 1 think inendiavc 
a right to be ugly if they like.’ 

‘ So say I,’ replied Pelisson ; ‘ but Mademoiselle de Scudery says 
that I abuse the privilege, and upon my word I think so, for Just 
before I came from Paris somethig happened which is worth telling. 
I was walking along,’ he conljnued, ‘ quite soberly and thoughtfully 
down the Rue do Beauvoisis—you know that little street that leads 
up by the convent of St. Mary—when coming opposite to a large 
house nearly at the corner, I was suddenly met by as beautiful a' 
creature as ever I saw, with her soubrette by her side, and her loup 
in her hand, so that 1 could quite see hbr face. She was extreme¬ 
ly wcU dreaseil, and, in fact, altogether fit to be y^c Goddess of an 
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Idjl. However, as I did not know her, I was passing quietly on, 
when suddenly she stopped, took me by the hand, and said, in an 
earnest voice, ‘ Do me the pleasure, sir, of accompanying n^e for 
one moment.’ On my word, gentlemen, I did not know what was 
going to happen, but I waj a great dpal too gallant, of course, to rc- 
^se her ; when, without another word, she led me to the door of 
the house, up the stairs, rang rtie bell on the first floor, and con¬ 
ducted me into an anteroom. A servant threw open another door 
for her; and then bringing me into a second room, Where I found 
a gentlemen of good mien wi^h two s^pks in his hand, she presented 
me to him with these singular words : ‘ Line-for line^ sir^ like that ! 
Rememberf line for line^ sir, Hite thca !, and -then turning on her heel 
she walked away, leaving me petrified with astonishment The 
gentlemen in whose presence I stood seemed no less surprised for 
a moment than myself; but the^nstajj,t after he burst into a violent 
fit t)f laughter, which made me a little angry. 

* ‘ Pray, sir, what is the meaning of all this ?’ I asked. * Do you 

not know that lady ?’ he rejoined. ‘ No, sir,’ I replied, ‘ I neither 
know her nor you.’ i Oh, as for nif,’ replied the ^gentleman, ‘ you 
have seen me more than once before, Monsieur Pelisson though 
you do not know me. I am Mignard, the painter ; but as to the 
lady, I must either not give you the clue to her bringing you here, 
OT not give you her name, whi^h you like.’ * Give ihe the clue; 
give me the clue,’ replied I: ‘ the lady’s name I will find out 

hereafter.’ 

‘ ‘ Do not be offended then,^ he said, ‘ but J;he truth is, I ara 
painting for that lady a pipture of the temptation in the wilder¬ 
ness. . She came to sc'^ it this morning, and a violent dispute arose 
between us as to how I was to represent the devil; she contend¬ 
ing that he was to be excessively ugly, and I, that though disfigur¬ 
ed by bad passions, there was to be the beauty of an angel fallen. 
She left me a minute ago in a fit of playful pettishness, when lo 
and behold she returns almost instantly, bringing you in her hand, 
and saying, ‘ Line for line, like that’ I leave you to draw your 
own conclusion.’ 

* I did draw my own conclusions,’ continued Pelisson, * and got 
©ut of the way or Monsieur Mignard’s brush as fast as possible, 
only saying, that 1 thought the lady very much in the wrong, for 
there could lie no great temptation under such an exterior as mine,’ 

His auditors laughed both at the story and at the simplicity with 
which it was told, and no one laughed:,more heartily than the black¬ 
faced priest. But while he was chuckling on his seat, Maitre Jer¬ 
ome, who had glided round behind him, suddenly seized hold of 
two leathern strings that hung down over the edge of the chair, 
and exclaiming, ‘ That must be very inconvenient to your re¬ 
verence,’ he pulled out firom underneath him, by a sudden jerk 
which nearly laid iim at his len!^h on the floor, the indentical 
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sheep-skin bag which had nearly been burnt to pieces in the wood. 

The priest started up with terror and dismay, exclaiming, ‘ Give 
it to.me; give it to me, sirrah. How dare you take it from^ under 
me ? It is the King’s commission to Messieurs Pelisson and St. 
Helie for putting down heresy in Poitou.’ 

A suddfen grave look and a dead silence succeeded this unex¬ 
pected announcement; but while flie priest snatched the packet 
from Jerome Riquet’s profane Rands, declaring that he had pro¬ 
mised not to "part with' it for a moment, Pelisson made his voice 
heard, saying, I ^ 

* You mistake, my good brother; such is net the objiect of the 
commission, as the King explained if to me. On the contrary, his 
Majesty said that, when it was opened at Poitiers, we would find 
that the whole object and scope of it w-as to heal the religious 
differences of the province ip the'mildest and most gentle manner 
possible.’ 

‘ I trust it may be found so. Monsieur Peli&on,’ replied the 
Count gravely turning his eyes from the Abbe de St. Ilelie, who 
said nothing. ‘ I trust it m^ be found soand though it was 
evident that some damp was thrown upon his good spirits, he turn¬ 
ed the conversation courteously and easily to other subjects: while 
Jerome Riquet, satisfied m regard to the nature of the packet, 
made a thbusand apologies to thp Cure of Guadrieul, loaded his 
plate with delicacies, and then returned to his master’s elbow. 

After supper, for so the meal was then called, the party separat¬ 
ed. The Cn^vaUer d’Evran, for motives of his own, attached him¬ 
self closely, for the time being. Is the Abbe de St. Helie, and en¬ 
gaged him in a party at trick track; the young Count strolled out 
in the evening light with Pelisson, both carefully avoiding any re¬ 
ligious subjects from the delicacy of their mutual position; the fat 
priest went to gossip with Maitre Jerome, and smoke a pipe in the 
kitchen of the inn ;* and the serving men made love to the village 
girls, or carokd in the court-yard. 

Thus ended the first day’s journey of the Count do Morseiul to¬ 
wards Poitiers. On the following morning he had* taken his de¬ 
parture before the ecclesiastics had risen, leaving the servants, who 
weire to fobow with the horses, to make them fully aware that they 
had been his guests during their stay at the inn ; and on the third 
day, at about five o’clock inrthe after noon, he came under the high 
rocky banks which guard the entrance to the ancient city which 
was to be the end of his joqrney. 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE LADY AND HER LOVERS. 

The city of Poitiers is a beautiful old town, ^at least it is a town in 
in which there is much to interest; the memories of many remote 
periods cross and intersect ca/;h othcr^like the arches of a Gothic 
church, forming a fretwork over head of varied and solemn, though 
dim, associations. The Romftn, and the Goth, and the Frank, and 
the Englishman, have all t^iere left indelible traces of their footstep; 
and each spot through the streets of that city, and through the 
neighbouring country, is shado\^cd or* brightened by the recollec¬ 
tion of great and extraordinary deeds in the past. There is some¬ 
thing in it, also, unlike any other town in the world ; the number 
and extent of its gardens, the distance between its various houses, 
would make it look* more like an orchard than a town, did not, 
every here and there, rise up some striking edifice, some fine 
church, bearing in its windows the leopards, or the fleurs de lis, as 
the case may be; a town-house, a broken citadel, or a Roman 
amphitheatre in mins, and all amidst rich green gardens, and 
grapes, and flowering shrubs. 

The Count de Morseiul and his train, after passing the gates of 
the city, which were then duly watched and wart^d, jrode on to the 
house of the governor, which was, at that time, in^the great square. 
It had probably been a Roman building, of which part of the por¬ 
tico had been preserved, forming the end of one of the wdngs ; for, 
during three or four centuries, a tall porch had remained there 
supported by three columns. Though the principal gate was in the 
centre of the house, it was usual for the people** of the town to en¬ 
ter by this porch ; g,nd such was the only purpose that it served. 
The whole aspect of the place has been altered long since ; the 
governor’s house has been changed into an inn, where I have slept 
on more than one occasion ; and of the thitee columns nothing more 
remains but the name, which has descended to the hotel. It was in 
that time, however, a large brick building, with an immense arched 
gate-way in the centre, under which Goliath of Gath himself 
might have passed on horseback with a feather in his cap. Beyond 
this was the inner court, with the usual buildings around it; but 
upon a large and magnificent scale, and on the left, under the 
,arch-way, rose a wide flight of stone steps, leading to the principal 
apartments above. 

Throughout the whole toyn, and especially in the neighbourhood 
of the governor’s house, there appeared, on the day of the Count’s 
arrival, a greater icgrec of bustle and activity than Poitiers gene- 
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rally displays; and as he drew up his horse under the archway, to 
ascend the stairs, several peasant girls, after pausing to look at the 
cavaiicrs, passed on into the courts, beyond, loaded with Jjaskets 
full of flowers, and fruit, and green branches. 

As he had sent on a mess^'ngcr the day before to announce his 
approach, the Count de Morseiul knew that he was expected; aijd 
it was evident, from the sudden Jushing forth of all the servants, 
the rapid and long ringing of the great bell, w'hich went up stairs, 
and a thousand other such signs, that orders had been given to treat 
him wdth especial distinctioi(. Whiltj some of the masters of the 
stable took possession of his grooms and horse-boys, to show them 
to the place appointed for them, two* other servants, in costumes 
which certainly did honour to the taste pf M. le Marquis Auguste 
de Hericourt, marshalled the Count and the Chevalier—followed by 
their respective valets and pages, Without which men of their rank: 
and fortune travelled not in that day—to the vestibule at thd top 
of the staircase. 

A step beyond the door of the vestibule, which was also a step 
beyond what etiquette required, the governor of the province was 
already waiting to receive the Count dc Morseiul. lie was a 
frank, amiable, and kink-hearted old gentleman, as tall, and as 
thin, and as brown as a cypress tree ; and grasping the Count’s 
hand, he we*lcomed him to Poitiers,as an old friend, and the son of an 
old friend, and likewise, perhaps we might say, as one whose high 
character and fame, as a soldier, Jie greatly and smerely admired. 
While speaking tt> the Count so eagerly that he saw nothing else, the 
governor felt a hand laid upon his arm, and, turning, beheld the 
Chevalier, whom he welcomed also warmly, though in a peculiar 
tone of intimacy which he had not used towards the Count de 
Morseiul. 

‘ Ah, d’Evran,’ he said, * what brought you here, mad boy ? I 
wanted not to see you; but I can tell you I shall put you in a 
garret as you ‘deserve, for the house is filled fo the doors. This is 
our first grand reception, our little provincial a-pjmrtement. All the 
nobility in the neighbourhood are flocking in, and, as we cannot 
lodge them all, we are obliged to begin our entertainment as early as 
possible, in order to suffer some of them to get home betimes. This 
must plead my apology, my dear Count, for not giving you more 
spacious apartments yourself, and for not taking you at once to 
the Duohess, who is all anxiety to see our hero. Some refreshment 
shall be taken to you in yowr own apartment, to your little salon, 
where, perhaps, you will give a comer to this wdld Chevalier; for 
there is that young pnppy Hericout, who only arrived last night, up 
to the elbows in the dining-room in all sort of fineiw and foolery.’ 

* But where is la belle C14mence ?’ demanded the Chevalier. 
‘Where is the beauty of beauties^? Will she not give me a quar¬ 
ter of an hour in her boudoir, think you, Duke ?’c 
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* Get along with you,’ replied the Duke ; ‘ Cleraence does not 
want to see you. Go and refresh yourself with the Count: by 
that time we shall have found a place to put you in ; and when 
you have cast off your dusty apparel, ransacked the perfumers, 
sought out your best lace, and njadeyourself look as insupportably 
conceited as you used two do two years ago at Versailles, it will be 
tiine for you to present yourself^in our reception-room, and there 
you can see Clemencc, who, I’dare say will laugh at you to your 
heart’s content.’ * * 

‘ So be it—so be it,’ replied the Ch|valier, with a well satisfied 
air : ‘ Conjie, Count, we must obey the governor ; see if he do not 
make himself as despotic heifc as his Majesty in Paris. Which is 
our way. Monsieur de Roiivre ?’ and with that appearance of indif¬ 
ference which has always been a current sort of affectation with 
men of the world, from the days nf llqrace downwards, he followed 
the servants to the handsome apartments prepared for the Count de 
Morsciul, which*ccrtainly needed no apology. 

On the table the Count found a packet of letters, which M. de 
Rouvre had brought for him from 1 ,aris. They contained nothing 
of any great importance, being principally from old military com¬ 
panions ; but after the Chevalier had taken soin5 refreshments 
with him, and retired to the apartments which had been prepared 
in haste for him, the Count took^up the letters, and, Carried for¬ 
ward by the memory of old limes,'went on reading, forgetful of the 
necessity of dressing himself for the approaching fete. He pro¬ 
mised himself little or no pleasure indcecl thcreir^ for he expected 
to see few, if any, with whom he was acquainted; and his mind 
was tqo deeply occupied with important and even painful sub¬ 
jects, for him to think of mingling in lighter scenes with any very 
agreeably sensations. 

He did not remember then the necessity of preparation, till he 
had to call for lights, and heard the roll of carriage-wheels, and 
the clattering of horses. He then, however, hastened to repair his 
forgetfulness; but Jerome was not as prompt and ready as usual, 
or else he was far more careful of his muster’s appearance. W’e 
will not, indeed, pause upon all the minute points of the toilet; 
but certainly, by the time that the valet would acknowledge that 
his master was fit to go down, he had given to the Count’s fine 
person every advantage that dress can bestow; and perhaps Albert 
of Monseiul did not look at all the worse for that air of high and 
thoughtful intelligence, which the deep interests whereon his mind 
was fixed, called up in a countenance, with the fine and noble fea¬ 
tures of which, that expression was so peculiarly suited. 

* When, at length, he entered the little saloon that had been 
allotted to him, he found one of the officers of the governor wait¬ 
ing, with his own page, to clinduct him to the reception-rooms; 
and, on asking i% the Chevaliet was ready, he found that he had 
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been there seeking him, and had gone down< It was a slight re¬ 
proach for his tardiness, and the Count hastened to follow. The 
way •was not long, but the stairs had been left somewhat dark, as 
but little time had been given for preparation; and when the doors 
were opened for the young CQunt,. a biaKe of light and a scene of 
magnincence burst upon his eyes, which he had not been prepared 
to see in that remote part of Frandle. 

The rooms were brilliantly, though softly, lighted, and the prin¬ 
cipal blaze edme from'the great saloon at the farther end. Rich 
hangings and decorations w^c not wanting, but as thc)^ were, of 
course, to be procured with greater difficulty than ii\. Paris, the 
places where many draperies would (lave hung, or where gilded 
scrolls, trophies, and other fanciful embellishments would have 
appeared, were filled up with mucli better taste from the 
storehouses of nature; an^l gaflands, and green boughs and 
the multitude of flowers which that part of the country ‘pro¬ 
duces, occupied every vacant space. A very* excellent band 
of musicians, which the Duke had brought with him from the 
capital, vras posted in an eleyated gallery, of the great saloon; 
and the sweet notes of many popular melodics of the day 
came pouring down the long suite of apartments, softened, but 
not rendered indistinct by the distance. In the fiiat chamber 
which the Count entered w^re a great number of the inferior offi¬ 
cers of tlie governor, in their dresses of ceremony, giving that 
antichamber an air of almost regal state; and through the midst 
of them was passing, at the moment, a party of the high nobles of 
the province, who had just arrived before the Count came in. 

Though not above one half of the invited had yet appeared, 
there were numerous groups in every part of the rooms; and at 
more than one of the tables, which, as customary in that age, were 
set out for play, the young Count found persons whom he knew, 
and stopped to speak: with them as he advanced. The Duke and 
Duchess de Rouvre had taken their station in the greet saloon; 
but in the smaller saloon immediately preceding it, Albert de Mor- 
seiul paused by one of the tables, to speak to the Prince de Mar- 
sillac, who was leaning against it; not playing, but turning his 
back with an air of indifference upon the scene beyond. 

* Ah, Monsieur dc Monsciul,’ he said, ‘ it is an unexpected plea¬ 
sure to see you here ; I thowght you were in Flanders.’ 

* 1 was so fourteen days ago,’ replied the Count; * but as little 
did I expect to see you.’ , 

‘ Oh, this is in some sort my native country,’ replied the Prince; 
* and being here upon family affairs, 1 could not, of course, hesitate 
to come and grace the first entertainment of the good Duke. There 
seems a promise of a goodly assembly: and, indeed, there are at- 
tracrions enough, what between a new governor, a new governess, 
and Clemence de Marly.’ *■ c 
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* And pray who is Cleracnce do Marly ?’ demanded the Count. 

* I airi a rustic, you see, and liavc never yet heard of her.’ 

‘ Rustic indeed !’ said the Prince ; * why nil the Parisien world 
is mat^ about her. She is»the most admired, the most adored, I 
may say, of all the stars or comets, (jr what not, that have appeared 
in my day; as beautiful as Hebe, as graceful as the brightest of 
the Graces, as proud as Junof about ten times colder than Diana, 
and as w itty as Madame de Cofnuel. People began to fancy that 
the King himself was in love with her; only ydu know that 
now, under the donunation ^’Amie cle I’Amie, those days of folly 
and scandal have gone by, and, on my word, the saucy beauty 
treated majesty no better tlfein she does nobility. I myself heard 
her-’ , 

* But who is Clemencc de Marly ?’ demanded the Count again; 

* you have not satisfied me, Mtirsillqc. Of what race or family is 
she*? I know of no such name or family connected with the 
Rouvres.’ * 

The Prince replied in a lower tone, ‘ She is an orphan, a found¬ 
ling, an any thing .you like. S<\ine say,’ he added in a w'hisper, 
‘ a natural cliild of the King’s own ; but others again, and this is 
the true story, say that she is a natural child of J)e Rouvre’s. 
There was a talc some time ago, you know, beforp he married, 
about him and the (Jouiitess d^-, a person of very large for¬ 

tune ; and as this girl has wealth at command, and lives always 
with the Rouvres, there can be no doubt of the matter. Madame 
de Rouvre, having no family, wisely treats .Ijer^as her child, 
and spoils her as if she were her grandchild. They used to say she 
was i/> be married to your friend the Chevalier d’Evran, whom I 
saw hanging at her clbow'just now. llericourt vows that he will 
cut the throat of any man who man'ics her without his consent; 
but Louvois is supposed to have laid out a match for her even 
nearer to his race than that; Segnelai is not vVithout hopes of car¬ 
rying off the prize for sonte of his ])eople ; and they^scem in these 
days to carq no moic for the bcrld sinister than if the Adatu and 
Eve laws still prevailed, and w'c were all the children of nature to¬ 
gether.’ 

‘ This is the fair lady that d’Evran has been talking to me about,’ 
replied the Count; * but he talked of her and her beauty so coolly, 
that I can scarcely suppose he is much in love,’ 

‘ Just come round hither and look at him then,’ said Marsaillac, 
moving a little farther down, so as to give a fuller view into the 
other room. ‘ You know d’Evran’s way of being in love; lying 
dow'n upon a sofa and jjlaying with a feather fan, while the lady 
kands at the distance -of two yards from him, and he says more 
clever things to her in five minutes than any body else can say in 
an hour. There he is doin^ it even now.* 

The Count mo^cd slowly intb the place which MandHac bad 

• * * 
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left for him, so as not to attract attention by flagrant exa¬ 
mination of what w'as going on, and then raised his eyes towards 
the part of the great saloon at which the Prince had been looking. 
The group that they lighted on was certainly in every respect a 
singular one. In the centre of,it stood or rather leaned beside a 
high-backed chair, in an attitude of tlie most perfect grace that it is 
possible to conceive, which could nbt have been studied, for there 
wasease and nature in every line, a'young lady, apparently of one or 
two and twenty years ofage, whose beauty was both of a very exqusite 
and very singular cast. It ful^y justified the description which had 
been gwen of it by the Chevafier d’Evran; the eyes w^e^e ^eep deep 
blue, but fringed with long and darktinshes, thickset but smooth 
and sweeping in one even graceflil fringe.^ The lips were, indeed, 
twin roses; the complexion delicately fair, and yet the face bearing 
in the cheek the warm hue o^* lundiminished health. Those lips, 
even when not speaking, were always a little, a very little, parted, 
showing the bright j>earl-like teeth beneath; the blow was smooth 
and fair, and yet the eyebrow which marked the exact line of the 
forehead above the eyes, changeil, by the slightest elevation or de¬ 
pression, the whole aspect of the countenance with every passing 
emotion. With every change, too, the other features harmonised^ 
and there wai^ a bright sparklingness about the face, even at that 
distance, winch made it, to theeyc;^of the Count, resemble a lovely 
landscape in an early summer morning, where every thing seems 
fresh life and brightness. The car, too, which was slightly turned 
towards them. w|is most beautiful; and the form, though the dress 
of that day did not serve to exjiosc it much, was seen swelling 
through the drapery in every line of exquisite beauty. The .hand, 
the arm, the foot, the neck and throat, were all perfect as any 
sculptor could have desired to model; and the whole, wdth the 
grace of the attitude and the beauty of the expression, formed an 
object that one might have well wished to look at for long hours. 

On the right of the lady, precisely as the Prince had described 
him, lay the Chevalier d’Evran, richly dressed, and, perhaps, af- ‘ 
fecting a little more indifference than he really felt. Half kneeling, 
half sitting, at her feet, was the Manjuis dc llericourt, saying no¬ 
thing, but looking up in her face with an expression which plainly 
implied that he w-as marvelling whether she or hinjself were the 
loveliest creature upon earth,' On her left hand stood a gentleman 
whom the Count instantly recognised as one of the highest and 
most distinguished nobles of, the court of Louis XIV., several years 
older than either the Marquis or the Chevalier, but still apparently 
as much if not more smitten than either. Behind her, and round 
about her, in various attitudes, were half a dozen others, eacH 
striving to catch her attention for a single moment; but it was to 
the elJer gentleman whom we have njehtioned that she principally 
listened, except, indeed, w'hcn 4omc witticisipr of the Chevalier 
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caused her to turn and smile upon him for a moment Amongst 
the rest of the little train behind her were two personages, for 
neither of whom the Count de Morseiul entertained any very»great 
esteem: the Chevalier de*Rohan, a ruined and dissipated scion of 
one of the first families i» France, jand a gentleman of the name 
of Hatretminonf, whom the Count had known while serving with 
the army in Flanders, and tfrho^ though brave as a lion, bore 
such a character for restless ahd unprincipled scheming,, that the 
(3ount had soon reduced their communication to a 'merc' passing 
bow. ^ \ 

All the rest of those who surrounded her were distinguished as 
far as liigh station and we*kh went, and many were marked for 
higher and better qualities; but, in general, she seemed to treat 
them alias mere slaves,'sending one hither with a message, and 
another thither for something that slip wanted, with an air of proud 
command, as if they were born but to obey her wHU 

The group w^s, as we have said, an interesting and » curious 
one; but what was there in it that made the Count de Morseiul 
turn deadly pole ? What was there.in it that made his heart beat 
with feelings which he had never known before in gazing at any 
proud beauty of this world ? What was it made him experience 
different sensations towards that lady, the first time that he beheld 
her, from those •which he had eijer felt towards others 

Was it the first time that he had ever beheld her? Oh, no^. 
There, though the features were somewhat changed by the pass* 
ing of' a few years, though tlic beauty of the girl Jiaa eiqiandcd 
into the beauty of the woman, though the form had acquired 
roundness and contour without losing one line of grace, there, in 
that countenance and in tliat from, he beheld again the dream 
of his young inuigination; there he saw her of whom he had 
thouglit so often, and with whose image lie had sported in fan* 
cy, till the playfellow of his imagination liad b'come the master 
of his feelings: and now that he did see her, he saW*her in a situa* 
tion and under circumstances that gave him pain. All the beauty 
of person indeed which he had so much admired was tliere ; ^ut 
all those cVuirms of the heart and of tlie mind, which his fancy 
had read in the book of that beauty seemed now reversed, and he 
saw but a spoilt, proud, lovely girl, apparently as vain and frivolous 
as the rest of a vain and frivolous coniTt. 

‘You are silent long, de Morseiul,’ said the Prince de Marsil- 
lac; ‘ you are silent very long. You .seem amongst the smitten, 
my good friend. What I shall we see the fair lands and chateaux 
of the first Protestant gentleman in France laid at the feet of yon 
‘pretty dame ?Take my advice, Morseiul; take the advice of an eider 
man than yourself Order vour horses to he saddled early to-raor* 
row morning, and get you back to your castle or to the army. 
Even if she were 40 havc 3 'ou, Morseiul, she wqpld never sudt your 
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her heart, man, is as cold as a Russian winter, and as hard as the 
nether millstone, and never in this world will she love any other 
thir^ but her own jjretty self/ 

‘Jam not all afraid of her,’ replied the Count; ‘ I have seen her 
be&re, and was only admiring, the group around Iier/ , 

‘Seen her and forgotten her!’ exclaimed Marsillac, ‘so as not to 
. remember her when I spoke of Her! In the name of Heaven let 
her not hear that. Nay, tell it no£ at the court, if you would main¬ 
tain your rephtalion for wit, wisdom, and good taste. But I sup¬ 
pose, in fact, you are as cold as she is^ Go and speak to her, Mor- 
seiul; go and speak to her, for I see indeed you are quite safe.’ 

* Not I, indeed,’ said the Count ;ct‘ I shall go and speak to the 
Duke and his excellent lady: and I suppose in time shall have to 
go through all sorts of necessary formalities with la belle Clemcnce; 
imt till It is needful 1 havq no inclination to increase any lady’s 
vanity who seems to have so much of it already.’ «. 

Thus saying, he turned away, only hearing the‘Prince exclaim, 
* O mighty Sybarite !’ and moving with easy grace through the room, 
he advanced into the great sjiloon, cast his eyes round the 
whole extent, looking for the Duke and Duchess, and passing 
over la belle Clemcnce and her party with a mere casual glance, as 
if he scarcely saw or noticed her. There was an immediate whis¬ 
per in the liUlc group itself; scven^I of those around took upon them 
to tell her who Jic was, and all eyes followed him as with the same 
calm and graceful, but somewhat stately, steps he advanced to the 
spot where th^ D|ike and DucheSs were placed, and was warmly 
greeted by the latter as an old and valued friend. 

She made a place for him hy her side, and leaning dowi;t from 
time to time by the good old lady’s ehairj he took the opportunity 
of each interval between the appearance of the new guests to ad¬ 
dress to her some little kindly and graceful observation, calling 
back her memory tit old times, when slic had fondled his boyhood, 
and, by mingWng perhaps a little of the melancholy that adheres to 
the past w'ith more cheerful subjects, rendered them thereby not 
tbejess pleasant. 

The Duchess wras well pleased with his attention, and for some 
time seemed inclined to enjoy it alone ; but at length she said, 1 
must not keep you here. Count, all night, or I shall have the Duke 
jealous at sixty, which would never do. You must go and say 
sweet things, as in duty bound, to younger dames than 1 am. See, 
there is Mademoiselle de Fronsac, as pretty a creature as ever was 
seen, and our Clemcnce. You know (Jlcmencc, do you not ?—hut 
look, Madcmoiselb dc Fronsac, as if to give you a fair opportunity, 
has dropped her bracelet.’ 

The Count advanced to pick up the bracelet for the young lady to 
whom his attention had been called ; %ut his purpose was anticl- 
patcil by a gentleman who stood near, and at thq same moment the 
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Chevalier seeing his friend detached from the side pf the DucliesP) 
crossed the saloon towards him, and took idm by the arm. * (^iiie, 
Albert,’ he said, * come ! this is adeetation. You must conus and 
undergo the ordeal of thoge bright eyes. She has been speaking 
of you, and with deep interest, 1 assure you, 

^rhe Count smiled. ‘ To mortify some culprit lover!’ she said, 
**or give a pang to some young»foolisli heart. Was it you, Louis?’ 
he asked in the same tone ; ‘ wfls it you she sought to teaze, bj^ 
speaking with interest of atmther?’ * 

‘ You arc wrong, Albert^ said the Chevalier in a low voice, 
leading him gradually to\^ards the spot, ‘ you arc wrong—1 do 
not seek Cleuienec de Marlj^ My resolution has long been taken. 
1 shall never marry—nor w'ould any consideiation upon earth lead 
her to marry me. 1 knoA? that fidl well; but while I say so, 1 tell 
you too that you do der injustice. ^You must not judge of her ^t 
onoc.’ 

They were rtow within a few steps of the spot where Clemcnce 
stood, and the Count, who had been looking dow'ii while he ad¬ 
vanced, listening to t]ic low words of the Chevalier, now raised 
his eyes as the other took a stej) forward to introduce him. To his 
sur])rise he saw the colour varying in the cheek of the lovely being 
before whom he stood, and a slight degree of flutter in her manner 
and appearance, which Albert de Morseiul could only account for 
by supposing that the scene in which they had last met, the rob¬ 
bers, and the wood, and the plunder of the carriage, had risen up 
before her eyes, and producc(f*the agitation he saw' in one, who 
was apparently so self-possessed in her usual demeanour. There 
upon jter finger too, he saw the identical ring that he had saved for 
her from the robbers; and as he was in no way vain, he attributed 
the heightened colour to all those remembrances. But while he 
recalled that evening, his feelings towards Clemcnce grew less 
severe—he felt there was a tie between them of some interest, he 
felt too that her deintfanour then had been very difforent from that 
wdiich it appeared to’ be now. Though scarcely ten w'ords bad 
been spoken in the wood, those words had been all indicative of 
deep feelings and strong affections; there had been the signs (»f the 
heart, the clinging memories of love, the pure sensations of an 
iirnvorldly spirit; and when he now gazed upon her, surrounded by 
flatterers and lovers, heartless herself, pnd seeming to take no de¬ 
light but in sporting with the hearts of others, the ancient story 
of the two separate spirits in the same,form seemed realised before 
him, and he knew not how to reconcile the opposite traits that he 
observed. 

* All this passed through his mind in a moment. Rapid thought, 
that, winging its way along the high road of time, can cover years 
in a single instant, had j^anced over all that vve have said, even 
while the words introduction‘were hanging upon the tongue 
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of the Chevalier d’Evran. The Count bowed low but gravely, 
met the full glance of those lustrous eyes without the slightest 
change of countenance, and was about to have added some common 
place and formal compliment; but Cletnence de Marly spoke first. 

* I sent the Chevalier to you. Monsieur de Morseiul,’ she said 
with the same musical voice w’hich he remembered so well, 

* because you seemed not to reco^iise me ; and 1 wished' to thank 

you for a service that you rendered long ago to a wild girl who 
might probably have'been killed by a fiery horse that she was 
riding, nad you not stopped it, and given her back the rein which 
she had lost. Perhaps you have forgotten it, for I hear that great 
acts are so common to the Count df^ Morseiul that he is likely not 
to recollect what was to him a trifling event. To me, however, the 
service was important, and I have not forgotten either it or the 
person who rendered it. ^ •• 

The eye of the Chevalier d’Evran was upon the Count do Mor¬ 
seiul while the lady spoke, and there was a sparkling brightness in it 
whicK his friend scarcely understood. At the same time, however, 
it was’scarcely possible for human nature to bear such words from 
such lips totally unmoved. 

* Your pardon, madam,’replied the Count, ‘I have never forgot¬ 
ten the adventure cither; but I did not expect that you would have 
remembered so trifling a service. ^ 1 recollected you the moment 
that I saw you; but did not of course venture to claim to be recog¬ 
nised on the merit of so insignificant an act.’ 

* I can answer for his not having forgotten it,’ said the Chevalier 

d’Evran, ‘for it is not more than five or six days ago. Mademoiselle 
-de Marly, that he told me the whole circumstances, and if I ,would 
I could mention-’ 

The colour rose slightly in the Count de Morseiul’s check, as the 
Chevalier d’Evran gazed upon him with a malicious smile ; but 
the latter, however,‘paused in his career, only adding, ‘ If I would, 
I could mention all this grave Count’s comments upon that event; 
—but I suppose I must not.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ exclaimed Clemence, ‘ I insist upon your telling us. 
You arc our bondsman and slave. As you have vowed worship 
and true service, I command you. Monsieur Ic Chevalier, to tell the 
whole without reserve—to give us the secrets of the enemy’s camp.’ 

‘ 1 hope, madam,’ said th^ Count, willing to turn the conversa¬ 
tion, and yet knowing very well that he might obviate his own pur¬ 
pose if he showed any anxiejy to do so, ‘ 1 hope, madam, that you 
do not class me amongst the enemy; if you do, I can assure you, 
you are very much mistaken.’ 

‘ That is what 1 wish to know, Count,’ replied the lady, smiling'; 

* it is for that very purpose of knowing whether you are of tlie 
friends or the enemies, that 1 put *the Chevalier here upon his 
honour as to your comments.’ ‘ 
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* I suppose, madam,’ said the elder gentleman to whom she had 
been speaking during the lormerpartof the evening, and who did 
not seem at all well pleased with the inteiTuption occasioned by 
the Count’s presence, ‘ I ssppose, madam, if you put the Che¬ 
valier upon his honour, +ie will l:jie obliged to keep secret that 
which was intrusted to him in confidence.’ 

Cleinence turned and gazed al him for a moment in silence, and 
then said, ‘ You arc right, Monsieur le Due de Mcleourt, though 
I did not think to hear you take part against me. I will find means 
to punish you, and to show you my power and authority in a way 
that perhaps you do not knovr. Monsieur le Chevalier, we shall 
excuse you for your contimtecy, having the means of arriving at 
information by a higher pc^wer. Monsieur de Morseiiil,’ she con¬ 
tinued, raising her head with a look of queenly authority, * we 
command you to give us the infortnatiqn yourself; but that the ears 
of these worthy cavaliers and gentlemen who stand around may not 
be gratified by tl!e intelligence, we will permit you to lead us to the 
• dance which we sec they are preparing fop in the other room.’ ^ 

She extended her kand towards,him. He could not of course 
refuse to take it; and after giving one glance of gay and haughty 
irony at the group she left behind, Clenience de Marly moved for¬ 
ward towards the other room with Albert of Morseiul. With the 
same air of proud consciousness she passed through the whole of 
the first saloon ; but the moment that she entered the second, which 
was comparatively vacant, as thq dancers were gathering in the 
third, her manner entirely altered. The Count %lt her hand rest, 
somewhat languidly in his; her carriage lost a great degree of its 
stately,dignity; the look of coquettish pride passed away ; and she 
said, ‘ Monsieur de Morseiul I need not tell you that my object in 
exercising, in this instance, that right of doing any thing that I 
like unquestioned wdiich I have found it convenient to assume, is 
not to ask you any foolish tiucstion of what ydu may have said or 
thought concerning a person but little worthy of your thoughts at all. 
Perhaps, indeed, you may have already guessed my object in thus 
forcing you as it were, to dance with me against your will; but that 
does not render it the less necessary for Rie to take the first, per¬ 
haps the the only opportunity I may havfc of thanking you deeply, 
sincerely, and truly, for the great service, and the kind, the manly, 
the chivalrous manner in which it was performed, that you rendered 
me on the night of Monday last. I have my own particular rea¬ 
sons—and perhaps may have reasons • also for many other things 
that appear strange—for not wishing that adventure to be mention¬ 
ed any where. Although I had with me two servants attached to 
the carriage, and also my old and faithful attendant whom you 
saw, there was no chance of|ny secret being be trayed by any one 
but by you. I was not sure that I had made ray wishes plain when 
I left you, and vwis anxious about to-night; but I saw in a mo- 
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mcnt from vour whole demeanour in entering the room that I was 
quite safe, and 1 may add my thanks for that, to my thanks for the 
service itself’ ^ 

‘ ’i'lie service, lady, required no thanks,’ re])lied the Count. * I 
do believe there is not a gentjeman in France that would not hate 
done the same for any woman upon earth.’ 

Clemcnce shook her head with if grave—even a melancholy look, 
replying, ‘ You estimate them too*liighly Count. We women have 
b tter opporfunitics oV judging them; and 1 know that there are 
not three gentlemen in France, andy^])erhaps six in Europe, who 
would do any thing for any woman without some selfish, \f not some 
base motive—unless his own gratififation were consulted rather 
than her comfort.’ , 

‘ Nay, nay, nay ; you arc bitter, indeed,’ said the Count. ‘ On 
my word 1 believe that tbqre is* not one French gentleman who 
would not, a.s 1 have said, linvc done the same for any woman; 
and certainly when it was done for you, any little merit that it 
might have had otherwise,, was quite lost.’ 

‘ lAtsh, hush,’ said (’lemenec, with a blnsJi and a somewhat re¬ 
proachful sriiile, ‘hush, hush. Monsieur do Morsciul; yoti forget 
that 1 am accustomed to hear such sweet speeches from morning 
till night, and know their right value. If you would prove to me 
that }'ou really esteem me, do not tpke your tone from those empty 
coxcombs that flutter through such scenes as these. Be to me, as 
far as we arc brought into communication together, the same Count 
de Morsciul tjiat^l have heard you arc to others, frank, straight¬ 
forward, sincere. 

‘ Indeed I will,’ replied the Count, feeling the full influence of 
all his fanciful dreams in the past, reviving in the present; ‘ hut 
will yon never he offended?’ 

'There is little chance,’ she replied as they moved on, .'that we 
should ever sec endligh of each other for me to he offended. You, 
I hear, avoid the court as far as possible. I am doomed to spend 
the greater part of my life there; and I fear there is very little 
chance of tlic Duke, my guardian, going to the quiet shades of 
Iluffigny, where first I had the pleasure of seeing you.’ 

‘ VVore your then at Rufligny when 1 first saw you?’ demanded 
tlie Count with so c surj)iise. 

'Yes,’ she answered; ‘hut 1 was staying there with some of my 
own relations, who were on a visit to the Duke. Do you remem¬ 
ber—I dare say you do not-»-do you reincmher meeting me some 
days after with a J>arty on horseback?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, ' i have it all before my eyes even now.’ 

‘ And the lady who was upon my left hand ?’ she said. 

‘Quite wciy replied the (,\)unt; ‘was that your mother?’ 

‘Alas, no,’ replied Clemcnec, ‘Vhat was my step-mother; 
my mother died three years before. But t« return to what 
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we were saying, I do not pretend to be less \Eaia than other 
women, and therefore can scarcely answer for it, that, if you were 
to tell me harsh truths, I might not be offended; but I will tell you 
what,'Monsieur de Morseiul, I would try—I would try as steadily 
as possible, not to bd offended; aijd even if I were, I know ray 
own mind sufficiently to say I would conquer it before the sun 
went down twice.’ * 

‘That is all that I could desire,’ replied the Count; ‘and if you 
promise me to do so, I will always be sincere and straightforward 
with you.’ , 

‘ VVhat^n opportunity that promise gives,’ replied the lady, ‘ of 
asking you to be sincere at once, and tell me what were the com¬ 
ments of which the Chev|ilier spoke. Would that be ungenerous, 
Monsieur dc Morseiul T 

‘I think it would,’ replied thd Coujit; ‘but I will pledge myself 
to cme thing, that if you keep your promise towards me for one 
month, and takfi no offence at any thing I may say, I will tell you 
myself what those comments were without the slightest conceal-^ 
men whatsoever.’ • , 

The eyes of Clemence de Marly sparkled, as she answei'ed, 
‘ You shall sec;’ but they had lingered so long that the dance 
was on the eve of commencing, and they were forced to hurry on 
into the other room. There tlje Count found the 5yes of the 
Prince dc Marsillac wherever he turned ; and there was a peculiar 
expression on his countenance— not precisely a smile, but yet 
approaching to it—w’ith a slight touch of sarcastic bitterness on the 
lip, which was annoying. Could the Count have heard, however, 
the conversation tha* was going on amongst two or three of the 
group which he and Clemence had quitted shortly before, be might 
have felt still more annoyed. There were three persons who took 
but a small part in that conversation, the Chevalier, the young Mar¬ 
quis de Hericourt, and the Due dc Melcouru ^It Was one of those 
that stood behind who first spoke. * 

‘ How long will she be ?’ he demauded< 

‘ In doing what ?’ said another. 

‘ In fixing the fetters,’ replied the first j ‘ in making him one of 
the train.’ 

‘ Not two whole days,’ said the second. 

‘ Not two whole hours I say,’ added 9 third, ‘ look at them now, 
how they stand in the middle chamber: depend upon it when the 
Count comes back we shall all.have tocnake nim our bow, and wch> 
come him as one of us.’ 

There was a little shrivelled old man sat behind, and had, as yet, 
said nothing. 

‘ He will never be one of yqu, gentleman,’ be now said, joining in, 
‘he will never be one of you, for he sets out with a great advantage 
over you., 

j 

vou. 1 . 
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* Who is that?’ demanded two or three voices at once. 

Why/ replied the old man, * he isthe first man under sixty I evef 
beard her even civil to in my life. There is Monsieur le Due 
there; you know he’s out of the question, becatise he^s past the age/ 

The Due de Melcourt looked a little < mortified, and said, * Sir^ 
you are mistaken; and at all events she never said any thing civil 
to you, though you are so much pasf the age.’ 

* I never asked her,’ replied the other. 

* But there is the Chevalier d’Evran,’replied one of the younger 

men, * she has said three or four civil tilings to him this very 
night t-^I heard her/ , 

* As much bitter as sweet in them,’ rfpUed the old man; * but, at 
all events, she does not love him.’ 

* She loves me more than you know,’ said the Chevalier quietljy; 
and turning on his heel he wept to Join a gay party on the opposite 
side of the room, and perversely paid devoted attention to a fair kdy 
whom he cared nothing about, and to whom the mofals of any other 
court would have required him to pay no attentions but those of 
ordinary civility. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

tHB GROWTH OF LOVJS. 

Tb£ entertainment was kept up late; many of the guests scarcely 
departed before daylight; those who were invited to remain the 
night at the governor’s house, retired when they thought fit; and 
every one acknowledged tbatthis was the most splendid and the most 
agreeable fete that had been given in Poitiers for many years. What 
were the feelings, however, of the Count de Morseiul as, at an hour 
certainly not later than one in the morning, he sought his own apart^ 
ments? We must not afford those feelings much space ; and we will 
only record what he saw before he left the hall, leaving the mind of 
the reader to supply the rest. 

On leading back C14mence de Marly to her seat, he had entered 
into conversation for a moment with some persons whom he knew ; 
imd when he tamed towards her again, he saw not only that she was 
surrounded by almost all ^ose who liad been about her before, 
but that a number of young cavaliers freshly arrived had swelled 
her and that her demeanour was precisely the same as that 

which hikdt at his first entrance, removed her from the high place 
in which his iniagiuaticm had enthroned her. Every flattery seemed 
to be received as merely her due—every attention but as a tribute 
that she had a right to command. On some*of her slaves she 
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smiled more graciously than on others, but certainly was not without 
giving that encouragement to niuiy which may be afforded Iw saucy 
^rsh^ess as much as by attention and cmadescension. . She did 
mt, indeed, dance frequently* ; that was a favofir reserved' for 
few; but the whole of the*rest of h^r conduct displeased Albert of 
Morseiul; and he was grieved—very much grieved^to feel diat 
it had power to give him pain. * 

Under these circumstances, tlien, he resolved to witness it no 
more, and retired to his own apartments, de'termined; as far as pos¬ 
sible, to conquer his own feelings while they were yet to be con'r 
quered, apd to rule his heart'so long as it was his own to rule. 

It was late on the following morning before any of the guests 
assembled at the breakfas{-table; but when the whole had met, the 
party was so large, that but little pleasant conversation could take 
place with any one. The Duke'de i^ouvre paid the greatest atten- 
tiorf to the Count, and displayed a marked anxiety to distinguish 
and to please Aim. Cl^mence de Marly was entirely surrounded 
by her little train; and her pleasure in the homage she received 
seemed evident to Albert of Morgeiul. The Chevalier d’Evran 
was somewhat thoughtful and grave, and more than once turned 
his eyes quickly from the face of Clemence to that of his friend. In 
the hours that had lately passed, however, Albert of Morseiul had 
practised the lesson oi' comm^pding hitnselfj which Ife had learnt 
long before, and he was now perfect at the task. He took no no¬ 
tice whatsoever of the fair girl’s demeanour towards others; and 
though, as usual, calm and grave, he bore his part in^ the conversa¬ 
tion with earnestness and attention , and it so happened that on 
more >than one occasion something was said which called up the 
deep poetical fire of his nature, and led him briefly to pour forth 
in eloquent words the fine and higlit*toned feelings of his heart. 

All who were present knew his h%h character, and all were 
struck with his words and with his manner; ad that once or twice, 
even when speaking qasually on things of no very great importance, 
he was annoyed at finding a sudden defcp silence spread round the 
table, and every one listening to what said. If any thing could 
have repaid him for the annoyance, it( might have been to sec the 
lustrous eyes of Clemence de Marly fixed intent upon his counte¬ 
nance till they met his, and then dropped with a slight heighten¬ 
ing of the colour, or turned sparkling tp those round her, while her 
lips gave utterance to some gay jest, intended to cover the iit of 
eager attention in which she had been detected. . 

Alas, however, it must be owned, that to find those eyes ao ^us¬ 
ing upon him was no compensation, but rather was painfiiito Al- 
(mrt of Morseiul; for it only served to encourpgc feelings which 


— it- 


* On many o«cas»ion eAch Tady remained,with her first partner during the whole of a 
ball night « but this iva^ot invariable. 
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he was determined to conquer. He would fain have luid it other-- 
wise ; he would have felt nothing but calm indifference towards 
Cl4incnce de Marly; and yet he knew, from what he had experienc¬ 
ed on the preceding night, that he did not feel towards her entii€i- 
ly as he did towards other w’oipon. He‘ thought, however, that by 
dedicating himself altogether to the great and imp<»tant subject 
which had filled his thoughts when he came to Poitiers, by giv¬ 
ing up all his thoughts to that, and by making his stay ;is brief as 
possible, he should bo enabled to avoid those things, both in the 
society of Clemence herself, and in hi? own inmost thoughts, which 
might become dangerous to his peace. , 

During the course of breakfast he revolved these things in his 
mind, and before it was over his thoughts were more strongly di¬ 
rected than ever to the affairs of the Protestants, by the appearaice 
of the Abbes de St. Helie ^d Pblisson. He determined then to 
endeavour, as far as possible, in the very first instance, to discover 
from them what was the nature of the measures abbut to be pursu¬ 
ed by the court of France towards the Huguenots. In the next 
place, he purposed to inquire e^rplicitly of the Due de Rouvre what 
course of conduct he intended to follow towards the Protestants of 
the province; and, having ascertained these facts, to consult with 
all the wisest and the best of the Huguenot leaders, w’ho might 
happen to bb at Poitiers, to deternjine with them the line of action 
to be followed, according to circumstances, and then to return at 
once to Morseiul. 

He took ai^. opportunity then, as soon as breakfast was over, of 
conversing with Pelisson and St Helie, while the Duke and 
Duchess of Rouvr6 were busy in receiving the adieus of some of 
their departing guests. With the frank sincerity of his native 
character he demanded, straightforwardly, of the two ecclesiastics, 
what was the course of conduct that their commission directed 
them to pursue; aitd Pelisson had half replied, saying, that they 
had better open their commission at once ^ before the Duke de 
Rouvre, and sec the contents, when his more cunning and politic 
friend interrupted him, saying that he had express orders not to 
open the packet till the meeting of the states, which was to take 
place in about eight days. This announcement differing, in some 
degree, from the account which he had given before, excited not 
unjustly the Count's suspicion ; and, knowing that he should have 
a more candid reply from the Duke himself, he determined, in the 
next instance, to apply to him. 

He did so nbt long after, and the Duke retired with him into his 
library. , 

^ My dear Morsqiul,’ he said, grasping the young Count’s hand, 
‘ you knpw that I myself am an advoc^e for the utmost toleration, 
that I am so far from entertaining any ill will towards my brethren 
who differ with me in some respects, that move than one of my 
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relations have married Huguenots. This is very well known at the 
court also. The King is fully aware of it, and I cannot but hope 
that n\y late appointment, as governor of this province, is assign 
that, notwithstanding all the rumours lately afloat, his Majesty in*- 
tends to deal kindly and \rtjll with a^l denominations of his sub¬ 
jects. I must not conceal from you, however, that there are ru¬ 
mours in Paris of a different kintf^ that there are not people wanting 
who declare that the King and his council arc determined no lon¬ 
ger to have any more than one religion in Franco,* and that the 
most vigorous means are to be employed to carry this resolution 
into effect. Nor shall I act<?mpt to deny to you, that the coming 
of Pelisson and St. Helie he»c seems to mo a very ominous and 
unpleasant occurrence, ^he presence of the firs> I should caro 
little about, as he is frank, and I believe sincere, wishes well, and 
would always act kindly; but thd othqr is a shrewd knave, a bigot, 
I bdieve, more by policy than by any great devotion for our holy 
church, malevolent, selfish, and cunning. They bear a commission 
w'hich, it seems, is not to be opened till the meeting of the states. 
This looks like a purpose of controlling me in my own government, 
of putting a power over me whereof I am to stand in awe. Now, 
should I find that such is the case, I shall undoubtedly beseech his 
Majesty to permit me to retire from public life.’ 

^ For Heaven’s sake do not do^ so just at present,’ said the Count 
de Morseiul. * We^ have need, my clear friend, of every moderate 
and enlightened man like yourself to keep the country quiet at a 
moment when affairs seem verging towards a t^ribje convulsion. 
You must remember, and I hope the King will remember, that the 
Protestants are a great and important body in France ; th|it there 
are two or three millions of us in this country; that we demand 
nothing but the calm and quiet excrcire of our own religious opin¬ 
ions ; but that, at the same time, there are many resolute and 
determined men ainon^t ns, and many eager ahd fiery spirits, who 
may be urged into ac^s of resistance they be opprCst. All wise 
and sensible Huguenots will endeavoirf, as far as may bo, to seek 
peace and tranquillity ; but suppose that resistance be once begun, 
in consequence of an attempt to debar us of free exercise of the 
rights secured to us by the edict of Namtes, can the King, or any 
body else, expect even his most loyal and best-intentioned Protest¬ 
ant subjects to aid in keeping down and oppressing their brethren ?’ 

* Not in oppressing, not in oppressing, my dear (k)unt,’ said the 
Dako; * we must not attribute to our beloved sovereign even the 
thought of oppressing his subjects.’ 

* Nothing but oppression could drive any of us to resistance,’ 
replied the Count; and it is not from the King at all that we 
anticipate oppression, but from those that surround him. Need I 
point to Louvois, to whom the King, by his own acknowledgment^ 
yields his ownnbetter judgment 
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The Duke was silent, and his young friend proceeded: we 

have not to fear oppression, my lord, three is nothing to be feared 
thronghout the land but if we have, I would fain know what shape 
that oppression is likely to take, both at a sincere member of what 
we call the reformed church, ^nd as a loyal and devoted subject of 
the King. I would &in know, in order that, in my own neigh¬ 
bourhood, and amongst my own pdople, I may do all in my power 
to maintain peace and tranqiiilfty ; which 1 cannot at all answer 
for, if such proclamations be suddenly made amongst the people 
when they are unprepared, as were mode five days ago in my town 
of Morseiuh nearly creating a serious disturbance thei^ein. The 
appearance of the military, also, did infinite harm, and the renewal 
of such scenes might quickly irritate a small body of the people 
into revolt; that small body would be joined by greater numbers, 
and the fianie of civil war wquld Jtpread throughout the country.’ 

* The proclamation,’ replied the Duke, * was the King’s, ami of 
course it was necessary to make it instantly. With regard to the 
military, the intendant of the province demanded that • a force 
should be sent to insure that th^ proclamation was made fieacefully; 
so having no one else in whom I could at all trust, I sent young 
Hericourt, with as small a force as possible, as I could not, of course, 
refuse the application.’ 

* Of the intendant of the provinpe* my dear Duke,’ replied the 
Count'' 1 shall say nothing, except that he is as opposite as possi¬ 
ble in mind, in character, and manners to the Due de Rouvre. A 
man of low ot^’giq,. chosen from the Maitres des reqvite&y as all these 
intendants are, cannot be supposed to view such questions in a 
grand aqd fine point of view. Individual instances certainly may 
sometimes occur, but unfortunately they have not occurred m Poi¬ 
tiers. Our only safety is in the Due de Rouvre ; but I am most 
anxious, if possible, to act in concert with him in keeping tranquil¬ 
ity throughout the "province.’ 

* I know yrfu are, my dear young friend, I know you are, replied 

the Duke ; * wait, however, for a few days. 1 expect several other 
gentlemen in Poitiers of your persuasion in religious matters. I 
will see and confer with you all as to what may be done, in the 
best spirit towards you, believe me. 1 have sent, or am sending, 
letters to every eminent man of the so-called reformed religion 
throughout this district, begging him to give me the aid of his ad¬ 
vice. When we have others here, we can take counsel together, 
and act accordingly;’ • * 

The young Count of course submitted, whatever were the pri¬ 
vate reasons which induced him to wish to quit Poitiers as soon as 
possible. He felt #iat a long sojourn there might be dangerous to 
him.; he saw that the Ibelin^ of hi^ heart might trample under 
foot the resolutions of his judgment. But, obliged as ne was to 
remain, he now took the wisest cdurse that circumstances .permit- 
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ted him to pui^iie. He saw Clemence de Marly as little as possi¬ 
ble; and that portion of time which courtesy compelled him to 
give up to her, was only yielded to her society upon those public 
occasions when he fancied lhat her demeanour to others was likely 
to counteract the effect of 4ier fascinations upon himself. On these 
occasions he always appeared attentive, courteous, and desirous to 
please her. Perhaps at times e^en, there shone through his de¬ 
meanour those indications of deeper feelings and of a passion 
which might have become strong and overpowering, which were 
not likely to escape a woman’s eye. But his general conduct was 
by no me^ns that of a lover. ’ He was never one of the train. He 
came and went, and spoke fos a few moments in his usual calm 
and equable manner, but nothing more; and Clemence de Marly, 
it must be confessed, was somewhat piqued. 

It was not that she sought to display the Count de Morseiul to 
the 4(vorld as one of the idle train of adorers that followed her, for 
she despised them, and esteemed him too much to wish him 
amongst them; but it was that she thought her beauty, and her 
graces, and her mind;, ay! and the .feeling and noble heart which 
she knew to exist in her own bosom—forgetting that she took 
pains to conceal it—might all have had a greater effect upon the 
Count than they had apparently produced. 

She thought that she merited more than he seemed tb be inclin¬ 
ed to give; and there was something also in the little mysterioue 
link of connexion between them, which had, in some degree, ex¬ 
cited her imagination, and taught her to beHe>^e tl^at the Count 
would take a deeper interest in her than he appeared to do. There 
was a little disappointment, a little surprise, a goCd deal of morti¬ 
fication.—Was there any thing more ? We ^all see I at present 
we have to deal with her conduct more than with her feelings, and 
that conduct, perhaps, was not such as was best calculated to win 
the Count’s regard. It is true, she paid less attention to the train 
that followed her; she treated the generality of theifl with almost 
undisguised contempt. It seemed as if her haughtiness towards 
them in general, increased; but then the was far more with the 
Chevalier d’Evran. She was seen walking in the gardens with 
him, with a single servant a step behii^ and twice the Count de 
Morseiul entered the saloon, and foiuul her sitting alone with him 
in eager conversation. , 

He felt more and more each day that it was time for him to quit; 
the city of Poitiers, but %till he was detained there by circumstances 
that he could not alter; and on tlie fifth tlay after his arrival, 
having passed a somewhat sleeplesa night, and feeling his brow 
ffot and aching, he w'cnt down into the wide gardens of the house 
to enjoy the fresh morning air in comfort It was aa hour when 
those g^ens seldom possessed a tenant, but at tbe turn of the first 
walk he met Clemqnce de Marly'blone. She seemed to be return- 
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ing from the ftirther part of the grounds, and had her eyes b6nt 
upon the earth, with a thoughtful—nay, with even a melancholy 
look.* If they had not been so near when he saw her, he might* 
perhaps, have turned to avoid a meeting which he feared ; but she 
was within a few steps, and yaised her*eyes instantly as she heard 
the sound of approaching feet. The colour came into her cheek as 
she saw him, but only slightly, and she acknowledged his saluta* 
tion by a graceful inclination of tile head. 

* You are ‘ an early riser. Mademoiselle de Marly/ said the 
Count, as she paused to speak with him* 

‘ 1 have always been so,’ she answered* ‘ I love the soft breath of 
the morning air.’ t 

‘ It is one of the great secrets of health and beauty,* rejoined -the 
Count. But she shook her head with a smile, saying,— 

* Such are not my objects ^ eariy rising. Monsieur de Morseiul. 
Health I scai'cely Value as it deserves* as I never knew the want of 
it; and beauty i value not at all.—It is true! whfttever you may 
think.’ 

‘ Still, beauty has its value/ replied the .Count. * It is a grand 
and noble gift of God; but I acknowledge it ought to be the mint 
mark of the gold.* 

* It is one of the most dangerous gifts of Heaven,’ replied Cle-* 
mence, vehemently. * It is often ope of the most burdensome ! It 
is dangerous to ourselves, to our own hearts, to our own eternal 
happiness. It is burdensome in all its consequences. Too much 
beauty to a v^m^i is like overgrown wealth to a man:—with this 
sad difference, that he can always do good with his possession, and 
she can do none with hers. And now Monsieur de Morseiul .thinks 
me a hypocrite ; and, though he promised ever to be straight-> 
forward with me, he will not say so.’ 

‘ Nay, indeed,’ replied the (fount, * I am far from thinking that 
there is aught of ‘hypocrisy in what you say, lady. I may think 
such feelings hnd thoughts evanescent with you, but I believe you 
feel them at the time.’ 

Clemence shook her head with a melancholy—almost a re¬ 
proachful look. * They are not evanescent,’ she said earnestly. 

* They are constant* steadfast; have been for years.’ Even while 
she spoke she turned to leave him; and he thought, as sheK|uickIy 
averted her head, that therp was something like a tear m her 
bright eye. 

He could not resist; attd he followed4ier rapidly, saying, * I 
hope I have not offended.’ 

‘ Oh no !’ sli® answered, turning to him, and letting him sec 
without'’disguise><i<to| the tear was really there ; * oh no ! Monsieur 
de Morseiul! Tfi^ was nothing said that could offend me. Do 
you not know that', Kke a child putting its hand upon an instru¬ 
ment of music without knowing He will prod«^«any sound, a mere 
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casual word will often be spoken uncohscioiisly, yrhich, by some 
unseen mechanism in the breast of another, will awaken emotions 
which we never intended to call up ? Our little conversation iipu^d 
the tRoughts of many years in a moment, but there was nothing 
said that could in the ieast offend. You know we yarn women, 
Count,’ she added in a lighter mood, ‘are only offended with our 
lovers. It is on them that ^e pour forth our caprices. So, for 
Heaven’s sake, take care how ybu become my lover, for then I 
should certainly be offended with you every five minutes. 

‘ Would it be so terrible to you, then, to see me your lover? 
demanded the Count in the’ same tone. , , 

‘ To l)e sure,’ she answered, half playfully, half seriously ; ‘ it 
would be a sad exchange, would it not ? to give a friend for a 
slave. Besides, I doubt not that you have loved a thousand tunes 
before. But tell me. Count, do you think any one can love more 

than once ?’ r i i n 

‘ From my own experience I cannot speak,’ replied the Count, 

‘ for I am a very stony-hearted person, but I should think that a 

man might.’ , , t» t 

‘ And woman not!’ she interrupted eagerly. ‘ Poor womra. 

You hem us in on all sides!—But after all, ^rhaps, you arc *'*8 
she added, after a moment’s pause. ‘ There is, there must be a dif¬ 
ference between the love of man and the love of woman, llers is 
the first fresh brightness of the heart, which never can be known 
again ; hers is the flower which once broken off, is succeeded by iio 
other; here is the intense—the deep—the all engrossing, which, 
when once come and gone, leaves the exhausted heart without the 
powej" of feeling such things again. With man it is different. love 
has not that sway over him that it has over a woman. It is not 
with him the only thing, the end, the object of his being. It takes 
possession of him but as a part, and, therefore, may be known 
more than once, perhaps. But, with woman, that fire once kirmled 
must be the funeral pile of her own heart. As the ancients fabled, 
flowers may spring up from the ashes, but as far as real love is con¬ 
cerned, after the first true affection, die heart is with the dead. ^ 
She paused, and both were silent; for there ^as sometlung in 
the words which she spoke which had a deeper effect upon Albert 
of Morseiul than he had imagined any thing could have produ^d. 
He struggled against himself, however, and then remied, lou 
took me up too quickly, lady. I was not going to say that it is im¬ 
possible for woman to love twice, I /fo not know, I cannot judge; 
but I think it very possible that the ancients, to whom you have jiwt 
alluded, may have intended to figure love undej^ tjie inmge oi the 
phoenix; and I do fully believe that many a woman may hftve fanci¬ 
ed herself in love a dozen times before she was so .really,’ 

‘ Fancy lierself in love’ exclaimed Ol^ineiSSG^^ in a tone almost 
indignant. ‘ Fanf,y herself in lore. Monsieur de Morseiul! I should 

. \^)L. I. o 
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think it lass difficult to love twice than to fancy one^s self in love at 
all,, if one were not really sa We may perhaps fancy qualities in a 
person who does not truly possess them, and thus, adorned by our 
own imagination, may love nim; but still it is not that we fancy we 
are in love, but are really in^love with«*the creature of our fancy. 
However, 1 will talk about it no more. It is a thing that does not 
do to think of. I wonder if ever there was a man that was really 
worth loving.’ * 

The Count replied, but he could not get her to pursue the subject 
any farther; she studiously rambled away to other things; and, after 
speaking of some matters of minor impdrt, darted back at qpce to the 
mint at which the conversation had begun, as if the rest had been 
hut a temporary dream, inteipolated as it were between matters of 
more serious moment. The Count had been endeavouring to bring 
her back to the subject of ^he heart’s feelings; for though he felt 
that it was a dangerous one—a most dangerous one—one that m^ht 
well lead to words that could never be recalled, ydt he longed to 
gain some insight into that heart which he could not but think 
was filled with finer things tljan she suffered to appear. She 
would not listen, however, nor be led, and replied as if she had not 
in the slightest degree attended to what he had been saying,— 

‘ No, Monsieur de Morseiul, no, it is neither for health’s sake nor 
for beauty’^ rtiat I rise early and seek the morning air. I will tell you 
why it is. In tliose early and solitary hours, and those hours alone, 
I can have^ome communion with my own heart—I can converse 
with the bein^ within myself—I can hold conference, too, with 
what I never meet alone at other hours,—nature, and nature’s God. 
The soft air of the morning has a voice only to be heard w’hen crowds 
are far away. The leaves of the green trees have tongues, drown¬ 
ed in the idle gabble of a foolish multitude, but heard in the calm 
quiet of the early morning. The fields, the brooks, the birds, the 
insects, all have their language, if we will listen to it ; but what are 
fields, and brooks, and birds, and trees, and the soft air, when I am 
surrounded by a tribe of things as empty as the sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbal ? Can I think of any thing more dignified than a 
padusoie when oife baby man is whispering softly in my ear, ‘ The 
violet. Mademoiselle, suits better with your complexion than with 
any other that the earth ever produced, which shows that com¬ 
plexion’s exceeding brightnegs;’ and another tells me that the black¬ 
ness of my hair would make a raven blush, or that my eyes are fit 
to people the heaven with st(irs ! But it is time that I should go to 
my ta^,’ she continued ; ‘ so adieu. Monsieur de Morseiul. If 
you walk on straight to the ramparts you will find the view beauti¬ 
ful, and the air fhesh.’ 

Thus saying, she turned and left him, and the hint not to follow 
was too pkini^Jko be misunderstood, tie walked on then towards 
the ramparts with his arms cros^d ui)on his chest, and his eyes 
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bent upon the ground. He did not soliloquise, for his nature was 
not one of those which frequently give way to such weaknesses. 
It wa^ his thoughts that spoke, and spoke plainly, though silently. 

* She is, indeed, lovely^’ he thought, ‘ and she is, indeed, en¬ 
chanting. If she would •but give; her heart way she is all that 
I pictured to myself, all that I dreamed of, though with a sad 
mixture of faults from which'hcr original nature was free. But, 
alas ! it is evident that she either does love or has loved another, 
and she herself confesses that she cannot love twice. Perhaps she 
has spoken thus plainly as a warning, and if so, how much ought 
I to thanl( her for her frankness ? Besides, she is of another creed. 

I must dream upon this subject no more.—Yet who can be the maq|| 
that has won that young heart, and then perhaps thought it not 
worth the wearing ? Surely, surely it cannot be D’Evran, and yet 
she evidently likes his society befter tljan that of any one. She seeks 
liirif rather than otherwise. How can I tell what may have passed, 
what may be passing between them even now ? Yet she is evident¬ 
ly not at ease at heart, and he too told me but the other day that 
it was his determination never to m^irry. He—made for loving and 
being beloved !—he never marry !—It must be so ; some quarrel 
has taken place Ijetween them, some breach which they think irre¬ 
mediable. How often is it when such things are the case that 
lovers will fancy that they are c^^ol, and calm, and determined, and 
can live like friends and acquaintances, forgetting the warmer feel¬ 
ings that have once existed between them ! Yes, it must be so,* he 
continued, as he pondered over all the differemt circumstances, 

* it must be so. and they will soon be reconciled. I will crush 
these foolish feelings in ray heart; I will banish all weak remem- . 
brances : and to do so effectually, I will quit this place as soon as 
possible, leaving Louis here, if he chooses to stay.’ 

Thus musing, with a sad heart and bitterer feelings than he 
would even admit to himself, Albert de Morseiul walked on in the 
direction which Cleqjcnce had pointed out, and paSsIng through 
various long allies, planted in the taste of that day, arrived at a 
spot where some stops led up to the ramparts of the town, which 
commanded a beautiful view over the gently undulating country 
round Poitiers, with more than one little river meandering through 
the fields around. Leaning his arms on the low breast-work, he 
paused and gazed over a scene on |vhich, at any other time, he, 
might have looked wdth feelings of deep interest, and noted every 
little moun4 and tree, marking, as »he was wont, each light and 
shadow, and following each turn of the Clain or Boivle. Now, 
however, there was nothing but a vague vision of green and sunny 
things before his eyes, while the sight of the spirit was fixed inc 
tensely upon the deeper anj| darker things of his own heart. 

Alas, alas, it must be said, he felt mat he loved Cl^mence de 
Marly. Notwithitanding all he had seen, notwithstanding all he 
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had condcmnech notwithstanding the fear that she could not make 
him happy even if he could obtain her, the Vtelief that it would be 
impassible to win her, and the conviction that she loved another— 
alas, hh felt, and felt bitterly, that at length, indeed, he loved, and 
loved with the whole energy of his nature. He reproached him* 
self with weakness ; he accused himself of the follies that he had 
so often condemned in others. W4s it her more beauty that he 
loved ? he asked himself. Was it the mere perfection of form and 
colour that, in a few short years, would fleet with fleeting seasons, 
and give place to irremediable decay ? Was he, who had believed 
that loveliness could have no effect on him, was he caught by the 
0)ainted glittering of a mere beautiful statue ? No ; he felt there 
was something more. He felt that she had given him sufficient 
insight into her original nature to show him that, though spoiled 
b^ after circumstances, she had been made by the hand of 
God that which he had always believed he could love, that 
bright being where the beautiful form, and the beautiful heart, 
and the beautiful mind were all attuned together in one grand 
and comprehensive harmony of nature. He felt that such was 
the case, and his sensations were only the bitterer that it should 
be so. , 

He had thus paused and meditated some little time full of his 
own thoughts and nothing else, when a hand was suddenly laid 
i^n his shoulder, and, turning round, he saw his friend the 
dhevalier. 

* Why, Albert,i.,he sai^ ‘in what melancholy guise are you liere 
meditating? I met Clmence upon the stairs just now,-and she 
told me that 1 should find you here, tasting the morning air c upon 
the ramparts. I expected to see you with your eye roving en¬ 
chanted over this fine scene, looking as usual half way between a 
mad poet and a mad painter; and io ! instead of that, here you 
are planted upon the rampart like a dragoon officer in garrison in 
a dull Dutch 'town, with your heel beating melancholy time on the 
pavement, and your eyes profoundly cast into the town ditch. In 
the name of Heaven, why did you not make Clemence come on to 
enliven you ?’ 

The Count smiled with a somewhat bitter smile. ‘ It would have 
hardly been necessary, and hardly right to try,’ he replied; * but 
^ you miscalculate my powef, D’Evran. The lady left me with an 
intelligible hint, not only that she was not about to follow me, but 
that I was not to follow hen’ ^ 

‘ What^ saucy with you, too I’ cried the Chevalier laughing. ‘ I 
did not think that she would have had determination enough for 
that.’ ^ 

* Nay, ttay, you are mistaken, Loui^’ replied the Count; ‘ not 
in the least saucy, as you term it, but quite mistress of herself, of 
course, to do as she pleased.’ 
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* And yet, Albert,’ said the Chevalier, ‘ and yet I do believe 
that there is not a man in France with whom she would so willing¬ 
ly hav^e walked through these gardens as with yourself. Nay, do 
not be foolish or blind, Albert. I heard her saying to Marsillac 
but yesterday, when he called to taj^e his leave, that she had seen 
at Poitiers more than she had ever seen in her life before, a cour¬ 
tier who was not a fool, a soldief who was not a libertine, and a 
man of nearly thirty who had some good feelings left’ 

The Count gazed steadfastly into the Chevalier’s face for a mo¬ 
ment, as if he would have read into his very soul, and then replied, 

* Come, l 40 uivS, let us go back. If she meant me, she was pleased 
to be complimentary, and hack probably quarrelled with her real| 
lover, and knew that he was in hi^aring.’ 

The Chevalier gave himself a turn round upon his heel, without 
reply, sang a bar or two of a gay air, jat that time fashionable in 
Paris, and then walked back to the governor’s house with the 
Count, who, fr6m every thing he had seen and heanl, but the' 
more firmly determined to hasten his steps from Poitiers as fast as 
possible. • , 

The hour of breakfast had not yet arrived when they entered 
the house, and the Count turned to his own apartments, seeking to 
remain in solitude for a few minutes, not in order to indulge in 
thoughts and reflections which Jie felt to be unnerving, but to 
make a vigorous efibrt to recover All his composure, and pass the 
rest of the two or three days which he had to remain as if nothing 
had given any disturbance to the usual tranquil ^ui*^e of his feel¬ 
ings. In the ante-room, however, he found Maitre Jerome, sitting 
watching the door, like a cat before the hole of a mouse ; and the 
moment he entered Jerome sprang up, saying,— 

‘ Oh, Monseigneur, I have something to say to you, which may 
not be amiss to hear miickly. I have uiscovered the exact nature 
of the commission of Monsieur de St Helie, which you wanted to 
know.’ ^ • 

The Count beckoned him into the inner chamber, and demand¬ 
ed, looking at him Sternly, * Truth or falsehood, Kiquet ? This is 
no joking matter I’ 

* Truth, upon my honour, sir,’ replied the man; * I would de¬ 

ceive you on no account whatsoever; and now, pray, sir, ask no 
questions, but let me tell my tale. It is truth, for once in my life, 
depend upon it. 1 can tell truth u^n an occasion, sir, when it 
suits me.’ * ^ 

But how am I to be sure of the accuracy of the information, if 
I ask you no questions, Riquet ?’ said the Count. 

‘ You may be quite sure of it, sir,’ replied the man, 
though I must not tell you how I came at my -tale. Sup¬ 
pose, I say, only suppose that I had heard Monsieur de St. 
Helie repeating it w'ord for wftrd to Monsieur Pelisson, and the 
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Cure (le Guatlrieul had confirmed it. I say, suppose it were so, 
and be sure that my authority is quite as good.’ 

* Well, well,’ said his master, * go on.’ 

‘ Well, then, sir,’ continued the servant, *of course, as a good 
Catholic, I hope that you and all the otlier Huguenots of France 
may be thoroughly roasted in good time; but, nevertheless, as 
you happen to be my master in this world, I am in duty bound 
to tell you what I heard. Monsieur dc St. Helie, then, and 
Monsieur Pelisson are commanded to demand of the states of 
the province, effectual measures to be taken for the purpose 
of bringing into the bosom of the church, without ,delay, all 
l^the Huguenots within their juristliction. In expressing this 
demand there are a great many soft words used, and much 
talk of gentleness and persuasion; but Huguenots’ children are 
to be brought over by all means; they are to be received to re¬ 
nounce their errors at seven yeare old. No more Huguenota are 
to be permitted to keep schools. They are to be excluded from 
ail public offices of any kind or character whatsoever. They are 
no longer to be allowed to call their religion the reformed reli’- 
gion - ^ 

* Enough, enough,’ said the Count, stopping him, * and more 
than enough. Is this information sure V’ 

* Most sure, sir,’ replied the man, with a solemnity that admit¬ 
ted no doubt of his sincerity, * and the commission ended with 
the words, that these means were to be taken in preparation for 
those ulterior stens which the King was determined to employ.’ 

The Count made no reply, but paced the room for two or three 
minutes in considerable agitation. ‘ I wanted something to, rouse 
me,’ he said, at length, * and I have it now, indeed I Quick, Riquet, 
call Claude, and Bey hours, and Martin ;tell them to saddle their 
horses, for I want them to carry some notes. When you have 
done that, come hither yourself, and say not a word of this affair to 
any one.’ ^ 

When the man returned, he found three notes written and ad¬ 
dressed to different protestant noblemen in the neighbourhood of 
Poitiers, which his lord directed him to give to the servants named, 
to carry them to their several destinations ; and then added, * Now, 
Riquet, I have a commission for you yourself; I will not give you 
a note, as that is useless. You would know the contents of it be¬ 
fore you got to the end of ybur journey : of that I am well aware.’ 

* Certainly, sir,’ replied <the man, with his usual effronteiy ; * I 
always make a point of that, for then I can tell the purport on my 
arrival if I lose the note by the way.’ 

‘ I know it,’ replied the Count, * but I believe you, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to be faithful and attached to me, and that you can be silent 
when it is necessary.’ 

‘ As the grave, sir,’ replied the'man. 
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* Well, then,’ continued his master, * you know the chateau of the 
Maille, at about two leagups’ distance. Go thither—ask to speak 
to Moijsieur de Corvoic—tell him that I will be with hiift to¬ 
morrow about mid-day—that I have matters of the deepest im¬ 
portance to communicate • to hiin- 5 -and that I have asked three 
other gentlemen of our own persuasion to meet me at his house 
to-morrow. Say nothing more &nd nothing less.’ 

* Sir, I will cut it on all sides exactly as you have commanded,’ 
replied the man, and will bear you his message back immediate!}', 
if there should be any.’ 

These i^rrangeinents being made, the Count descended to the 
breakfast table, where he fouiw the Chevalier seated by the side of 
Clemence de Marly. The^ Count had resolved that during his 
stay he would notice the conduct of Clemence as little as possible ; 
that he would endeavour to lodk uppn her as a being that could 
neve* be his; but, nevertheless, he could not now help noticing 
that though she ^nd the Chevalier might not converse much to- 
• gethcr, there was from time to time a few words passed between 
them in a low voice, evidently referring to things apart from 
the general conversation that was going on. He steeled his heart, 
though with agony to himself, and pleading the necessity of visit¬ 
ing some friends in the neighbourhood, mounted his horse 
immediatly after breakfast, and wja absent from Poitiers the greater 
part of the day. 


CHAPTER VHL 

THE MEETING AND THE CHASE. 

On the following morning, at breakfast, some,sports and diver¬ 
sions were proposed; and the governor, who wished to afford 
amusement to all parti<js and to keep them in especial good humour 
till after the meeting of the stales, proposed to set out almost imme¬ 
diately to force a stag in the neighbouring woods. There were 
several young noblemen present, swelling the train of la belle 
Clemence, but she had shown herself somewhat grave, and less 
lively than usual; and after the proposal had been made and 
agreed to by almost all, she remarked ij^e silence of the Count de 
Morseiul, saying, that she feared, from the profound silence that he 
kept, they were again to be deprived of* the pleasure of Monsieur 
de Morseiul’s society, as they had been on their ride of the day be- 
%e. She spoke in rather a low voice, and, perhaps one might say, 
timidly, for her manner was very different from that which she 
usually assumed. « 

‘ I rear, fair lady,’ replied the Qount, who felt that under any 
other circumstancei^hcr speech would have been a sore temptation. 
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‘ I fear that I have engaged myself to visit a friend in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood at noon to-day.’ 

‘ Oh, we will take no excuse,’ cried the Due de Rouvre; indeed. 
Count, you must send a messenger to tell your friend you‘ cannot 
come. You who are famed fof your skill in forest sports must posi¬ 
tively be with us.’ 

Tne Count, however, remained firm, saying, that he had ap¬ 
pointed to meet his friend on business of importance to them both; 
and the Due de Rouvre vras of course silent. The young De Heri- 
court, who had been absent for a day or two, and had only lately 
returned, gazed at Clemencc with a 'sort of ironical smile, as he 
saw upon her countenance a look of,mortification which she could 
not or would not restrain; but the C^ount saw it too, and was 
struck with it; for, though skilful by habit in reading the hearts of 
those with whom he was br 9 ught*into contact, he could not per¬ 
fectly satisfy himself with regard to the nature of that look and the 
feelings from which it sprung. He felt, too, that something more 
than a dry refusal was, perhaps, owing in mere courtesy to Cle- 
inencc for* the wish she had^ expressed f(\r his society, and he 
added,— 

* I do assure you, Mademoiselle de Marly, that nothing could 
have been so great a temptation to me as the thought of accom¬ 
panying you, and our gay friends,here, to wake the woods with the 
sounds of horns and dogs, and I grieve very much that this ap¬ 
pointment should have been made so unfortunately.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ ^he pxclaimed, brightening up, ‘ if such be your feel¬ 
ings I will coax ma reined as I always call our good Duchess, to 
coax the governor, who never refuses any thing to her, thojigh he 
refuses plenty of things to me, to delay the party for an hour. 
Then we shall be some time getting to the woodside, you know; 
some time making all preparations; and you shall come and join 
us whenever you nave done. We will make noise enough' to let 
you know where we are.’ 

Of course there was now no refusing: the Count promised to 
come if the important business in which he was about to be engaged 
was over in time, and Clemencc repaid him with a smile, such as 
she but rarely gave to any. It was now well nigh time for him to 
depart; and after shutting himself up for a few minutes alone, in 
orucr to think over the circ.umstances about to be discussed, he set 
out, with some servants,'and rode rapidly to the chateau of the 
Maillc. He found severalrhorses in the court yard, and judged 
rightly, from that sight, that the others had arrived before him. 
He found them all assembled in the large hall, and each greeted 
him glitdly and kindly, looking with some eagerness for what he 
had to communicate. But the master of the chateau asked him to 
pause for a moment, adding,— * 

‘ I have a friend here who arrived last night, and whom vbu will 
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all be glad to see. He will join ns in a momenti at he is but writ- 
ing a snort despatch in another roonu’ 

* Who is he ?' demanded the Count; ' is it Monsieuc de 

I’Estang ?’ , 

* Oh no/ replied the other. * He is a man of arms instead of a 
man of peace.’ But almost os he spoke the door opened, and the 
famous Mar^chal de Schomberg Entered the room. 

‘ I am happy to see you all,’ g^tlemen, he said; ' Monsieur de 
Morseiul, my good friend,’ he continued, shaking him warmly hy 
the hand, * I am delighted to meet you. 1 have not seen you 
since we were fellow-soldiers together in very troublous times.’ 

' I hope* Marshal,’ replied^ the Count, * that at the present we 
may be fellow-pacificators instead of fellow-soldiers. We are all 
Protestants, gentlemen, ahd as what 1 have lately learned affects 
us all, I thought it much the bes1» plan, before I took any steps in 
consequence, in my own neighbourhood, to consult with you, and 
see whether we Could not draw up such a remonstrance and plain 
statement of our case to the King, as to induce him to oppose the 
evil intentions of his ministers, and once more guarantee to us the 
full and entire enjoyment of those rights in which he promised us 
security of his accession to the throne, but which have been sadly 
encroached upon and curtailed w'ithin the last ten years.’ 

* They have, indeed,’ said the Count de ChainpcUir; ‘ but I 
trust, ISlonsieur de Morsciul, you have nothing to tell us which 
mi^ lead us to believe thdt greater encroachments still are intended.’ 

Marshal Schomberg shook h!s head with a melancholy smile; 
but he did not interrupt the Count de MorseiuIJ wffo proceeded 
to relate what he knew of the mission of Pelisson and St. 
Ilelic, and the further information which he had gained in regard to 
their commission on the preceding day. The first burst of anger 
and indignation was greater than he expected, and nothing was 
talked of for a few minutes but active resistance to the powers of 
the crown, of reviving the days of the League or tlwise of Louis 
Xlll., and defending’their rights and privileges to the last. Marshal 
Schomberg, however cinincutly distinguished for his attachment 
to his religion, maintained a profi^nd silence during the whole 
of the first ebullitions ; and at length Monsieur de Champclair re¬ 
marked, * The Marshal docs not seem to think well of our pur¬ 
poses. What would he have us do, thus brought to bay ?’ 

‘ My good friends,’ replied Sebombdrg, with his slight foreign 
accent, I think only that you do not a\together consider how times 
have changed since the days of I^ouis Xlll. Even then the re¬ 
formed church of France was not successful in resisting the King, 
&nd now resistance, unless men were driven to it by despair, 
would be madness. Forced as I am to be much about the court, I 
liave seen and known thelb matters in their progress more inti¬ 
mately than any qf you, and can*but believe that our sole hope 
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will rest in shewing the King the utmost submission, while at the 
same time we represent to him the grievances that we suffer.’ 

* But does he not know those grievances already ?’ exclaimed 
one of the other gentlemen ; ‘ are they mot his own act and deed ?’ 

^ They are, it is true,’ repljed Schombei^, mildly, * but he does 
not know one half of the consequences which his own acts produce. 
Let me remind you that it is the people who surround the King 
that urge him to these acts, and it is consequently their greatest 
interest to prevent nim from knowing the evil consequences 
thereof. Not one half of the severities that are exercised in the 
provinces—indbed I may say, no severities at .all—are exercisetl 
towards the Protestants in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris, 
Versailles, or Fontainbleau. They take especial care that the eyes 
of majesty, and the ear of authority, shall not be opened to the 
cries, groans, or sufferings ^of dn injured people. Louis the 
Great is utterly ignorant that the Protestants have suffereck, Gl¬ 
are likely to suffer, under any of his acts. The King has been 
always, more or less, a bigot, and his mother wms the same : 
Colbert is dead, who stood between ns and our enemies. Ilis 
son is a mere boy, unable if not unwilling to defend us. The 
fury, Louvois, and his old jesuitical father, are in fact, the only 
ministers that remain, and they have been our enemies from the 
beginning. But they have now stronger motives to persecute us. 
The King must be ruled by some passion^ he is tired of the domi¬ 
nation of Louvois, and that minister seeks now for some new hold 
upon his ra^ter^. He supported his tottering power for many 
years by the influence of Madame de Montespan. Madame de 
Montespan has fallen ; and a new reign has commenced under a 
woman, w ho is the enemy of that great bad man ; but she also is 
a bigot, and the minister clearly sees that if he would remain a 
day in power he must link Madame Scarron to himself in some 
general plan which^will identify their interests together. She sees, 
and he sees, that whatever be that plan it must comprise something 
which affords occupation to the bigoted zeal of the King. The 
Jesuits see that too, and are very willing to furnish such occupa¬ 
tion ; but the King, who thinks himself a new St. George, is tired 
of persecuting Jansenism. That dragon is too small and too 
tenacious of life to afford a subject of interest to the King any 
longer; when he thinks it.is quite dead, it revives again, and 
crawls feebly here and therl, so that the saint is weary of killing 
a creature that seems immortal. Under these circumstanees they 
have turned his eyes and thoughts towards the Protestants; and 
what liave they proposed to him which might not seduce a glory^ 
loving monarch like himself? They have promised him that he 
shall effect what none of his ancestors could ever accomplish, by 
completely triumphing over subjects vrho have shown that they can 
resist powerfully when oppressed. They havo» promised him this 
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glory as an absolute monarch. They have promised him almost 
apostolic glory in converting people whom he believes to be her¬ 
etics. , They nave promised nim the establishment of one,* and 
one only religion m France; and they have promised him that, 
by so doing, he will inflifct a bitt^ wound on those Protestant 
princes with whom he has been so long contending. Such are the 
motives by which they lead on ilie mind of Louis to severe acts 
against us; but there is yet one other moUve; and to that I will 
particularly call your attention, as it ought, I think, greatly to 
affect our conduct. They have misrepresented the followci-s of the 
reformed religion in France as a turbulent, rebellious, obstinate 
race of men, who adhere to their own creed more out of opposition 
to the sovereign than fron\ any real attachment to the religion of 
their forefathers. By long and artful reasonings they have persu¬ 
aded the King that such is the * case* He himself told me long 
ago? that individually there arc a great many good men, and brave 
men, and loyaf men amongst us; but that as a body we are the 
most stiff-necked and rebellious race he ever read of in history.’ 

‘ Have we not been driven to rebellion ?’ demanded Monsieur 
de Champclair, ‘ have we not been driven to resistance? Have we 
ever taken arms but in our own defence?^ 

‘True,’ replied Schomberg, ‘quite true. But kings unfortunately 
see through the eyes of others* • The causes of our resistance are 
hidden from him scrupulously* The resistance itself is urged up¬ 
on him vehemently.’ , 

‘ Then it is al^lutely necessary,’ said the Qpunt^de Morseiul, 
‘ that he should be made clearly and distinctly to know how much 
we have been aggrieved, bow peaceably and loyally we are really 
disposed, and how little but the bitterest fruits can ever be reaped 
from the seeds that are now sowing.*" 

‘Precisely,’ replied Schomberg. ‘That is precisely wbat I sbould 
propose to do. Let us present a bumble remonstrance to the King, 
making a, true' statcipent of our casf* Let us mak<f him aware of 
the evils that have accrued, of the evils that still must accrue from 
persecution; but in the language of the deepest loyalty and most 
submissive obedience. Let us open his eyes, in fact, to the real 
state of. the case. This is our only hope, for in resistance I fear 
there is none. The Protestant' people are apathetic, they are not 
united—and they are not sufficiently numerous, even if they were 
united, to contend successfully with*the forces of a great empire 
in a time of external peace.* * 

‘ I do not know that,’ exclaimed Monsieur de Champclair. But 
he had the great majority of the persons who were then present 
against him, and, in a desultory conversation that followed, those* 
vmo had most vehemently ^vocated resistance but a few minutes 
before, who had been all iire and fury, and talked loudly of sacri¬ 
ficing their lives «a thousand times rather than sacrificing their 
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^Hgion, viewed the matter in a very different light now when the 
ffrst eagerness was over. One declared that not an able-bodied man 
in forty would take the field in defence of his religion; another said, 
that they had surely had warning enough at La Rochelle; another 
spoke, with a shudder, of Alaix. In short",' Albert de^Morseiul had an 
epitome in that small meeting of t]|^e doubts, fears, and hesitations; 
the apathy, the weakness, the rqiitency which would afiect the 
great body of Protestants, if call^ upon suddenly to act together. 
He was forced, then, to content himself with pressing strongly 
upon the attention of all present the pecessity of adopting instant¬ 
ly the suggestion of Marshal Schombeig, and of drawing up a re*^ 
presentation to the King, to be signed <as rapidly as passible by the 
chief Protestants throughout the king^lom, and transmitted to 
iSchomberg, who was even then on his way towards Paris. 

Vain discussions next ensued in regard to the tone of the remon¬ 
strance, and the terms that were to be employed ^ and those ’who 
were inclined to be more bold in words than in deeds, proposed 
such expressions as would have entirely obviated the result sought 
to be obtained, giving the petition the character of a threatening 
and mutinous manifesto. Though this effect was self-evident, yet 
the terms had nearly been adopted by the majority of those pre¬ 
sent, and most likely would have been so, had not a fortunate sug¬ 
gestion struck the min<l of Albert of Morseiul. 

* My good friends,’ he said, ‘ there is one thing which we have 
forgotten to consider. We are al? of us soldiers and countiy gen¬ 
tlemen, and Eianj of ns have, perhap, a certain tincture of belies 
lettres; but a petition from the whole body of Protestants should 
be drawn up by some person eminent alike for learning, wisdom, 
and piety, whose very name may be a recommendation to that 
which he produces. What say you, then, to request Monsieur 
Calude de I’Estan^ to draw up the petition for our whole body. I 
intend to leave Poitiers to-morrow, and will communicate your de¬ 
sire to him. The paper shall be sent to you all as soon as it is 
drawn up, and nothing will remain but to place our hands to if, 
and lay it before the Kin^.’ 

The proposal was received with joy by all; for even those who 
were pressing their own plans obstinately were at heart glad to be 
delivered from the responsibility; and this* having been decided, 
the meeting broke up. 

The Count dc Morseiul lingered for a few minutes after the rest 
were gone to speak with Marshal Schomberg, who asked, ‘ So you 
are not going to wait for the opening of the states ?* 

* I see no use of so doing;* replied the Count; * now that I know 
the measures which the iUnj^s commission dictates, 1 have nothing 
farther to detain me. But tSl me, Myrshal, do you reallv believe 
that Louvois and his abettors will, urge the King seriously to such 
steps ?* 
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* To a thousand others,’ replied Sehomberg ; * to a thousand 
harsher, and a thousand more dangerous measures. I can tell you 
that it Jls already determined to prmnbitfor the future the marriages 
of Catholics ana Protestants. That, indeed, were no great evil, and 
I think rather favourable* to us, than not; but it is only one out 
of many encroachments' on the ^berty of conscience, and depend 
upon it, our sole hope is in oj^ing the King’s eyes to our real 
character as a body, and to toe awful ev^s likely to ensue from 
oppressing us-’ 

‘ But should we be unable so to do,’ demanded the Count, * what 
remains for us then, my noble friend ? Must we calmly submit to 
increasing persecution ? mtisi: we renounce our feith ? must we 
resist and die ?’ , 

‘ If by our death,’ replied Sehomberg firmly, but sadly, ‘ we could 
seal for those wdio come after us, cv< 9 n with our hearts’ blood, a 
covenant of safety—if by onr fall in defence of our religion we could 
cement, as with*the blood of martyrs, the edifice of tiie reformed 
church—if there were even a hope that our destruction could pur¬ 
chase immunity to our brethren on our children, I should say that 
there is but one course before us. But, alas I my good young 
friend, do you not know, as well as I do, that resistance is hopeless 
in itself, and must be ruinous in its consequences ; tl\^t it must 
bring torture, persecution, misery, upon the women, the children, 
the helpless ; that it must crush out the last spark of toleration that 
is likely to be left; and that the ultimate ruin of our church iq 
Prance will but be hastened thereby ? No one desew’mg the title 
of man, gentleman, or Christian, will abandon his religion under 
persecution ; but there is another course to be taken, and it 1 sh^ll 
take, if these acts against us be not stayed. I will quit the land— 
I will make myself a home elsewhere. My faith shall be my 
country, as my sword has been my inheritance I Would you 
take my advice, my dear Count, ^ou would follow my exam¬ 
ple, and forming yqur determinatioE before hand,* be prepared 
to act when necessary.’ « 

The Count shook his head. * I thank you,’ he said, ^ I thank 
you, and will give what you propose tht fullest consideration ; but 
It is a resolution that cannot be taken at once—at least by such as 
feel as 1 do. Oh! my good friend, remember how manv ties 1 have 
to break asunder before I can act as you propose. There are all 
the sweet memories of youth, the clinang household dreams of in¬ 
fancy, the sunny h^me of my first da^^, when life’s pilgrimage took 
its commencement in a garden of flowers. I must quit all these, 
7 -every dear thing to which the remembrance of my brightest days 
is attached—and spend the autumn and the winter of my latter 
life inacepes where there isgiot even a memory of its spring. I 
must putt all these, Sehomberg. must quit more. ]( must onit 
the faithful people«that have surrounded me from my boyhoou— 
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who have grown up ^’ith me like brothers—who have watched o\'er 
me like fathers—who have loved me with that hereditary love that 
none but lord and vassal can* feel towards each other—wh<^ would 
lay down their lives to serve me, and who look to me direction, 
protection, and support. 1 ntust quit vhcrn, I must leave them a 
prey to those who would tear and destroy them. I roust leave, too, 
the grave of my father, the tombs of my ancestors, round which the 
associations of the past have wreathed a chain of glorious memo¬ 
ries that should bind me not to abandon them. I, too, should have 
my grave there, Schomberg; J, too. should take my place amongst 
the many who have served their country, and left a name without a 
stain. When I have sought the balti%lield, have I not thought of 
fhein, and burned to .accomplish deeds J[ike theirs ? When 1 have 
been tempted to do any thing that is wrong, have I not thought 
upon their pure renown, and, casf the temptation from me like a 
slimy worm? And should I leave those tombs now ? Were h not 
better to do as they would have done, to hang out*^ my banner from 
the walls against oppression, and when the sword which they, have 
transmitted to me can defend, my right no. longer, perish on the 
spot which is hallowed by the possession of their ashes?’ 

* No, my friend, no,’ replied Schomberg, ‘ it were not better, for 
neitlier could you so best do honour to their name, neither would 
your death and sacrifice avail aught to the great cause of religious 
liberty. But there is more to be considered, Albert of Morseiul; 
yon might not gain the fate yoq sought for. The perverse bullet 
and the unwilling steel often, too often, will not do their fatal mission 
upon him that courts them. How often do we see that the timid, 
the cowardly, or the man who has a thousand sweet inducements to 
seek lon^ life, meets death in the first field he enters, while he who 
in despair or rage walks up to the Hashing cannon’s mouth escapes 
as by a miracle? Think, Morseiul, if such were to be your case, 
what would be the result: first to linger in imprisonment, next to 
see. the extertninating sword of persecution bysy amongst those that 
you had led on into revolt, to know that their hearths were made 
desolate, their children orphans, their patrimony given to others, 
their wives and daughters delivered to the brutal insolence of vic¬ 
torious soldiers; and then, knowing all this, to end your own days 
as a common criminal, stretched on a scafrold on the torturing 
wheel, amidst the shouts ai^ derisions of superstitious bigots, with 
the fraudulent voice of moircish hypocrisy pouring inf® your dying 
car insults to your religicm and to your God. . Think of all this! 
and think also, that, at that last moment, yon would know that you 
yourself had brought it all to pass without the chance of effecting 
one, single benefit to yourself or others.’ 

ITie Count put his hand before liis eyes, but made no reply; 
and then, wringing Marshal Schomberg’s hand, he mounted his 
horse and rode slowly away. * « 
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For a considerable dbtancc he went on towards Poitiers at the 
same slow pace, filled with dark and gloomy thoughts, and with 
nothir^g but despair on every side. He felt that the words of 
Marshal Sehoraberg were •true to their fullest extent, and a»>rtof 

1 )re8age of the coming events seemed to gather slowly upoi) his 
leart, like dark clouds upon the^ verge of the sky. His only hope 
reduced itself to the same narro\y bounds which had long contain-, 
ed those of Schomberg; the result, namely^ of the proposed peti¬ 
tion to the King. 

But there were one or two^words which Schomberg had dropped 
accidentaUy, and which it would seem, from what we have tola be¬ 
fore, ought not to have produced such painful and bitter feelings 
in the breast of Albert of Morseiul as they did produce. They 
were those w’ords which referred to the prohibition about to be de¬ 
creed against the marriages of Protestants and Catholics. What 
was»it to him, he asked himself, whether Catholics and Protestants 
might or mighf not many? Was not his determination taken with 
regard to the only person whom he could have ever loved? and 
did it matter that another barrier was placed between them, when 
there were barriers impassable before. But still he felt the an¬ 
nouncement deeply and painfully; reason had no power to check 
and overcome those sensations ; and oppressed and overloaded as 
his mind then was, it wandered vaguely from misery to misery, and 
seemed to take a pleasure in calling up eveiy thing that could in¬ 
crease its own pain and anguish. . 

When he had thus ridden along for somewhat m^re than two 
miles, he suddenly heard a horn winded lowly in the distance, and, 
as he fancied, the cry of dogs. It called toliis mind his promise 
to Clemencc de Marly. He felt that his frame of mind ^as in 
strange contrast with a gay hunting scene. Yet he had promised 
to go as soon Ss ever he was free, and he was npt a man to break 
his promise, even when it was a light one. He turned his horse’s 
head, then, in the djrcction of the spot from whicli the sound 
seemed to -proceed, still going on slowly and gloomily. 

A moment after he heard the sounds again. The memory of 
happy days, and of bis old forest sports^ came upon him, and he 
made a strong effort against the darker spirit in his bosom. 

* I will drive these gloomy thoughts from me,’ he said, * if it be 
hut for an hour; I will yet know one bright moment more. For 
this day I will be a Iwy again, and to-nlorrow I will cast all behind 
me, and plunge into the stream of care and strife!’ 

As he thus thought he touched his horse with the spur; the gallant 
beast bounded off like lightning; the cry of the hounds, the sound of 
tlie horns came nearer and nearer; and in a few moments more the 
Count cam^ suddenly upon | relay of horses and dogs, established 
upon the side of a hill, as was thpi customary, for me purpose of 
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giving fresh vigour to the chase when it had been abated by weari« 
ness. 

Is the deer expected to pass here?’ demanded the Count, fpeak- 
ing to one of the veneurst and judging instantly, by His own prac¬ 
tised eye, that it would take another direction. 

‘ The young Marquis Hericourt^ thought so,* replied the man, 
but he knows nothing about it.* , 

At that moment ^ gallant stag itself was seen, at the distance 
of about half a mile, bounding along in the upland towards a 
point directly opposite; and the Count knowing that he must 
come upon the hunt at the turn of the valley, spurred on at all 
speed, lollowed by his attendants, odn a few minutes more a few 
of the huntsmen were seen; and, in anqther, Clemence dc Marly 
was before his eyes. She was flowing with exercise and eager¬ 
ness, her eyes bright as stars, her clustering hair floating back from 
her face, her whole aspect like that which she bore, when first he 
saw her in all the brightness of her 3 ^outh and beahty. The Che¬ 
valier was seen at a distance amusing himself by teasing, almost 
into madness, a fiery horse, that was eager to bound forward be¬ 
fore all the rest; the train of suiters, and of flatterers, that gene¬ 
rally followed her, was scattered about the field; and, in a moment 
—with his, hat off, his dark hair curling round his brow, his 
features lighted up with a sn)ile which was strangely mingled 
with the strong lines of deep emotions just passed, like the sun 
scattering the remnants of a thur?der cloud; with his chest thrown 
forward, his'head bending to a graceful salute, and his person 
erect as a column—Albert of Morseiul was by the side of Clemence 
de Marly and galloping on with her, seeming but of ona piece 
with tile noble animal that bore him. 

The eyes of almost all those that followed, or were around, were 
turned to those two ; and certainly almost every thiflg else in the 
gay and splendid scene through which they moved seemed to go 
out extinguished by the comparison. In the whole air, and aspect, 
and figure of each, there was that clear, concenti’ated expression 
of grace, dignity, and power, that seems almost immortal; so that 
the Duke de Rouvre and bis train, the gay nobles, the dogs, the 
huntsmen, and the whole array, were for an instant forgotten. 
Men forgot even themselves for a time to wonder and admire. 

Unconscious that such was the case, Albert de Morseiul and 
Clemence de Marly rode o^; and he—with his fate, as he conceiv¬ 
ed, sealed, and his determiihitlon taken—cast off all cold and chill¬ 
ing restraint, and appeared w’hat he really was—nay, more, ap¬ 
peared what he was when eager, animated, and with all the fine 
qualities of his heart and mind welling over in a moment of excite¬ 
ment. All the tales that she had het^d of him as he appeared in 
the battle field, or in the moment of difficulty aud danger, were 
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now realised to the mind of Clemence de Marly, and while she 
wondered and enjoyed, she felt that for the first time in her life, 
she had met with one to whom her own high heart and spirit must 
yield, * Her eyes sunk beneath the eagle gaze of his; her hand 
held the rein more timidjy; new feelings came upon her, doubts 
of her own sufficiency, of her own dburage, of her own strength, 
of her own beauty, of her own svorthiness; she felt that she had 
admired and esteemed Albert o^Morseiul before, but she felt that 
there was something more strange, more potent in her bosom now. 

We must pause on no other scene of that hunting. Throughout 
the whole of that afternoon fehe Count gave way to the same spirit. 
Whether ffione with Clemence, or surrounded by others, the high 
and powerful mind broke forth with fearless energy. A bright and 
poetical imagination ; a cl€ar and cultivated understanding ; a de¬ 
cision of character and of tone, founded on the consciousness of 
rectitude and of great powers; a wit a§ graceful as it was keen, aid¬ 
ed by the advantages of striking beauty, and a deep-toned voice of 
striking melody, left every one so far behind, so out of all compari¬ 
son, that even the vainest there felt it themselves, and felt it with 
mortification and anger. The hunting was over, and by chance or 
by design Albert of Morseiul was placed next to Clemence de 
Marly at supper. The Duke de Roiivre had noticed the brighten¬ 
ing change which had come over his young friend, and*attributing 
it to a wrong cause, he said goofl-humouredly,— 

* Monsieur de Morseiul, happy am I to sec you shake off your 

sadness. You are so much more*cheerful, that 1 doubt not you 
have heard good news to-day.’ * 

This was spoken at some distance across l\ie table, and every 
one heard it; but the young Count replied calmly, ‘ Alas ! no, my 
Lord ; I was determined to have one more day of happiness, and 
therefore cast away every other thought but the pleasure of the so¬ 
ciety by which I was surrounded. I gave way to that pleasure 
altogether this day, because I am sorry to say, I inijst quit your 
hospitable roof to-ra6rrow, order to return to Morseiul, fearing 
that X shall not be able to come to Poitiers again, while 1 remain 
in this part of lYance.’ 

. Clemence de Marly turned very pale, but then again the blood 
rushed powerfully over her iacc. But the Duke dc Rouvr, by 
replying imi^iediately, called attention away from her. 

‘ Nay, nay. Monsieur le Comte,’ h(} said, ‘ you promised me to 
stay for several days, longer, and I ca^jnot part with an old friend, 
and the son of an old friend, so soon.’ 

* I said, my Lord, that I would stay if it were possible,’ replied 
the Count., * But X can assure you that it is not possible; vari¬ 
ous important causes of the greatest consequence not only to me, 
but to the state, call me imjferativcly away, when, indeed, there are 
but too many inducements to stay here.* 

I. * • Q 
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‘ I know one of the causes,’ said the'^Duke; * I hear you hax’« 
3’taken measures for suppressing that daring band of plunderers— 
night hawks as they call themselves, who have for some time hung 
about that part of the country, and who, got possession of podrM on- 
sieur Pelisson and Monsieur St. Helie, «s they were telling me the 
other day; but you might trust that to your seneschals. Count.’ 

‘IndeedI cannot, my Lord Duke,’ replied the Count; ‘ that af¬ 
fair has more branches than you ‘ know of— or, perhaps I should 
say, more roots to b(f eradicated. Besides there are many other 
things.’ 

* Well, well,’sai<l the Duke, ‘ if it iriust be so, it must., However, 
as soon as the states liavc ceased toehold their meetings, I shall 
come for a, little repose to Jiuffigny, and then, if you have not been 
fully successful, I will do my best to hel'p you; but we are not go¬ 
ing to lose our friend Louis here voo. Chevalier, do you go back 
with your frifend ?’ 

* Not to hunt robbers,’ replied the *Chevaller tvith a smile; ‘ I 
would almost as soon hunt rats with the Dauphin. Besides, he has 
never asked me; this is the fiist intelligence I had of his inten- 
>tion.’ 

* I only formed it this morning,’ replied the Count. * But you 
have promised me a whole month, Louis, and you shall give it me 
•when you find it most pleasant to yourself.' 

‘ Well, I shall linger on here for a few daj's,’ replied the Cheva¬ 
lier, ‘ if the governor will feed and lodge me; and then, when I 
have seen all tlic. bright things that are done by the states, I will 
■come and joih you at Morsciuk’ 

Thus ended the discussion which followed the young Count’s 
announcement. No further conversation took place between him and 
Cl^inence, who devoted her whole attention, during the rest of the 
evening, either to the Chevalier, the Due de Melcourt, or the young 
Marquis de HericoUrt. The hour for Albert de Morseiul’s departure 
was announced as immediately after breakfast on the following day; 
but Cl^mence de Marly did not appear that morning at the table, 
for the first time since his arrival at Poitiers. When the hour was 
come, and his horses were prepared, he took leave of the rest of 
the party, and with many painful emotions at his heart quitted the 
saloon, the Duke and the Chevalier, with one or two others, ac¬ 
companying him to the top of the stairs. At that moment, how¬ 
ever, as he was about to dlescend, Clemence ap|)eared as if going 
into the saloon. Slie was UomewW paler than usual; but her 
manner was the same..as ever. 

‘ So, Monsieur de Morseiul,’ she said, ‘ you are going I I wish 
you a happy journey ;’ and thus treating him like a mere common 
acquaintance, she bowed her bead and entered the saloon. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE DISCOVEKY. 

Two days after the departure of Che Count de Mbrseiul, the states 
of the province were opened in form ; but neither with the states 
nor liith their proceedings shaft we have any thing to do, and will 
merely noj:ice an event which occurred on the eve of their meet¬ 
ing- t 

On the day preceding, a vast number of gentlemen from all 
parts of the province had nocked into the city. The house of the 
governor was again filled to the ^cry ’doors, and though the formal 
opening of the states was deferred till the succeeding day, they 
nominally comnienced their assembly on the day after the Count’s 
departure. The colleagues, Pelisson and St. Helie, had separa¬ 
ted after their arrival in Poitiers,,the former having gone to the 
bishop’s palace, where he busied himself in his usual occupation 
at this time, namely, in diffusing large sums of money through 
the province by different channels, for the purpose of bribing all 
persons who might be found we^k or wavering in the* Protestant 
faith to abandon their religion, and profess themselves Catholics.. 
St. Helie had remained at the house of the governor, following, 
occupations more suited to his genius, that of watching every thing 
that was done, of gaining information concerning the views and 
feelings of all persons likely to be present at the assembly of the 
states, and of endeavouring to form a party for his own purposes 
amidst the more fierce, inlolcrant,. and bigoted of the iniluential 
Catholics of the province. 

The Duke de 4touvre could not avoid shov^ing this personage 
every sort of civility, for,, indeed, such was the King?s command; 
but at the same time he could not conceal from himself that the 
Abbe was a spy upon his actions, and was intended to be a check 
upon his comhict, and, as may well be supposed under such cir¬ 
cumstances, he was not particularly pleased with his guest. 

On the day preceding the regular opening of the states, then, 
after some ot the preliminary formalities had been gone through, 
the Due de Rouvre, while conversing fp his saloon with twelve or 
fourteen of the principal Roman Catholic gentry, who had come to 
visit him as if by accident, but in reality by a previous arrangement 
with others, was not agreeably surprised to see the Abbe de St. 
Helie, followed by Pelisson and the Cure of Guadrieul, enter the 
room in somewhat a formal manner, and advance towards him with 
a face of business. He bowed low, however, as it was the first time 
he had seen the il.bbe that morning, greeted Pelisson somewhat 

* Q 2 
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more warmly, and suffered the third personage of the party to walk 
up in biilMike sullenness with nothing but a formal inclination of 
the head. « 

* It is time, my Lord,’ said the Abbe’de St. Helic, ‘ to fulfil the 
order of the King, and to open -in your*])resence the commission 
with which he has entrusted us, of, the nature of which we are our¬ 
selves in some sort ignorant'up to, this moment.’ 

* 1 thought, gentleipen,* said the Duke, ‘ that you informed me 

the commission was not to be opened till after the opening of the 
states.’ ^ 

‘ No, my Lord,’ replied the Abb4, * I said, till after the meeting 
of the states, which were convened toimect to-day.’ 

* Well then, gentlemen,’ said the Dul'^, ‘ I will give you my at¬ 
tention in a few minutes. You see I am at present occupied 
with friends, 4:)ut in half an hour 1 shall be prepared to receive yon 
in my cabinet upon any business that may remain^to be transacted 
between us.’ 

* I see no reason, my Lord,’ replied the Abb6, * why the com¬ 
mission should not be opened* before the gcvitlemcn here present, 
all of whom are sincere Christians, and zealous supporters of the 
true faith.’ 

* No earthly reason whatever,’ replied the Duke sharply, ‘ except 
that I choose to do my own business in rny own way, in my own 
house, and in my own government.’ 

‘ I am sorry to suggest any alterations in your Lordship’s plans,’ 
replied the ^bbdwith a cool sneer, ‘ but I have authority for what 
I am doing. The King’s express diiections arc to open the com¬ 
mission in presence of your 1/ordship, and other competent icitnessesJ 

‘ Oh, if such be the case,’ said the Duke, much mortified, ‘ there 
could be no witnesses more competent, and none perhaps better 
prepared than the present. Pray open your, commission, gentle¬ 
men. My good sirs, take your seats round this table. Let us give 
the matter, if possible, some air of regularity. Without there f 
Send for my secretary. We will wait till he comes, if you please. 
Monsieur dc St. Helie. What splendid weather this is, gentlemen. 
We have not had one wet day for nearly two months, and yet a 
gentle rain every morning.’ 

The persons present ranged themselves round the table, the 
Cure de Guadrieul produccxl the leathern bag which contained the 
commission, and laid it down heavily before liim, and as soon as 
the Duke’s secretary appeared, a large knot upon the leathern 
strings of the bag was cut with a penknife’ and the whole packet 
handed to the Abbe de St. Helie, who had placed himself at the 
governor’s right hand. Opening the mouth of the bag, then, the 
Abbe took forth a large parchment pa^'ket, sealed up at both ends 
with the royal arms of France. The governor asked to look at the 
superscription, and finding it addressed in the ilsual terms to the 
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Abbe St. Helie and Pelisson, he gave it back to the former, who 
with an important countenance and slow formality began to break 
the sc^ls. 

Two or three paper covers wcfe within in order to keep the pre¬ 
cious document secure, add o^ by tone the Abbo unfolded them, 
till he came to the last, ^^hw was also sealed,; but which was 
much smaller than the size of ^ outel parcel had given reason to 
expect. lie broke the seal himself, howeyer, and produced the 
contents, when to the astonishment of every body, and the merri- 
mentfof the youngjcr persons present, there appeared nothing but 
a pack oftcards. • 

The Due de Rouvre look-^d on drily, not a smile curled his 
countenance, and he said gazing at the Abbe de St, Helie, who sat 
in stupified silence,— 

‘ I admire the sagacity and propriety with which it has been 
judged necessary to appoint witnesses for the opening of this com¬ 
mission,—or of this game, perhaps 1 ought to say, Monsieur de St. 
Helie. Gentlemen, I trust that you are perfectly satisfied ; but I 
must ask you whether it be necessary to direct my secretary to 
take a proccs verbal of the contents, import, and extent of the 
Abbe’s commission ?’ 

In the mean time Pelisson had reached across, and t^iken up the 
papers which had surrounded tlie cards. He examined them mi¬ 
nutely and long ; but at length replied to the Duke’s sneer by say- 
ing,— 

‘ Perhaps it inny be more nccessar}^ my Lord, ^]’^n you ima¬ 
gine. It seems to me from the appearance of these papers that the 
packet has been opened before. There is a slight tear in the parch¬ 
ment, wdiich tear is evidently not ncw.j’ 

‘ You must look to that yourselves, gentlemen,’ said the Due de 
Rouvre, seriously angry ; ‘ the commission has)jecn in your charge 
and custody, and in that of no one else. You best know whether 
you have opened it before the time or not. Secretary, as these 
gentlemen demand it, make a note that we have this day seen 
opened by the Abbe de St. Helie in ohir presence a packet ad¬ 
dressed to him and Monsieur de Pelisson, purporting to be a com¬ 
mission for certain purposes addressed to them by his Most Chris¬ 
tian Majesty ; and that on the said packet being so opened, there 
has been found in it nothing but a pack of cards, not in the most 
cleanly condition.’ ' 

‘ Pray let him add,’ said Pelisson, * that I have declared my 
opinion, from the appearance of the papers, that the said packet 
Jiiad been previously opened.’ 

‘ Let that also be noted,’ said the Duke ; * but it must be noted 
also that Monsieur do Pebsson did not make that observation till 
after the packet had been opened, and the cards discovered, that 
the seals were unbroken, and the leathern bag entire ; and 
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now gentlemen,’ be continued, ‘ after having intemipte^ my con-' 
versation with these noble gentlemen here present to witness the 
opening of a pack of cards—which may indeed be the comipence- 
ment of a game that I don’t understand,—perhaps you will excuse 
me for rising ami resuming oup more agveeable occupation^’ 

Pelisson bowed his head, calm and undisturbed; the Abbe de 
St. llelie looked stupified, mortified, and angry beyond all mea¬ 
sure ; and the dull priest of Guadricul, upon whom the eyes of 
both of his superiors were turned from time to time with an ex¬ 
pression of no very doubtful import, looked swallowed up in stolid 
fear and astonishment. The^overnor and his'guests yr general 
had risen and scattered themselves ai^put the room, and after speak- 
inj; to the Abbe de St. Helie feur a few moments, Pelisson- advanc- 
ed, and took his leave in a few words, saying, that of course it w’as 
their duty to inform the Kjng Af what had occurred, and that 
therefore they must proceed to write quickly before the ordinary 
set out. 

The governor bowed stiffly, and merely replied that lie himself 
could not think of troubling the King upon a trifle of such minor 
importance, and therefore left them to make their communication 
in their own terms. The three then retired, and the rest of the 

K soon after separated; but the worthy governor had not been 
lalf an hour alone before he received a billet from the bishop, 
requesting an audience, which was immediately granted. He came, 
accompanied by Pelisson and the, Cure de Guadricul, who remain¬ 
ed without while the archbishop and his companion held a previous 
conference with the governor. The Cure was then called in, and 
remained some time with them. He was then sent out again to 
the anti-chamber, then recalled, and nearly two hours passed in 
what was apparently an unpleasant discussion, for at the end of 
that time when the governor returned to the saloon from his own 
cabinet, Clemcnce do Marly, the Duchess, and the Chevalier 
d’Evran, all rtmarked that he was very miich^agitatcd and heated. 

In a minute or two afterwards his secretary followed him into- 
the room with a note, apparently just written, in his hand, and ask¬ 
ed if that would do. 

The governor read the note, and replied, ‘ Yes I Send it off di¬ 
rectly,’ he said. ‘ Bid the messenger give my very best regard to 
the Count do Morsciul! Lay the strictest injunctions upon 
him also not to stop this ni^t till he has overtaken the Count. If 
the Count be in bed when ne reaches the place where he is, he 
need not of course disturb him till the morning.—But bid him 
say every thing that is kind from me.’ 

Clemence de Marly roset and with a winning grace that was 
more natural to her than the capriciou^ pride she sometimes as¬ 
sumed, walked up to the Duke, glided her arm through his, and 
drew the old nobleman into one of the dee^ windows. She 
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«poke with him for several minutes earnestly, and he replied as if 
endeavouring to parry by a jest some question he did not choose 
to answer. 

* Nay, nay,’ she was hesijrd to say at length, ‘ my dear guardian, 
you shall tell me, and you know tha^ Cleiiiencc is more absolute 
than the King.’ 

* We will talk about it to-morrow, demence,’ replied the Duke, 
* and perhaps I may tell you; but you shall make your confession 
in return, fair lady,’ 

She blushed a little and turned away, and thus the conversation 
ended. , 


CHAPTER X. 

THE KECALL. 

Albert of Morsoiul rode on his way with a heart ill at ease. Tlie 
excitement of the preceding night was gone, and the lassitude that 
succeeded it was like the weakness after a fever. It seemed to him 
that the last cheerful hours of life were over, and the rest was all 
to be strife and anguish; that the last of all the sweet dreams, with 
which hope and youth deck the future, were done and passed 
away, and nothing but the stern grey realit}' w'rs left. It is hard 
and sorrow'ful to make up the mind to any parting, and tenfold 
hard and sorrowful to make up the mind to our parting with the 
sweet promising fancies of our early days, to put ourselves under 
a harsher guide for ever and follow with him a rugged and a 
cheerless path, when before we had been treading on sweet sun¬ 
shiny flowers. In general, it is true, the wise beneficence of Heaven 
has provided that wo should not part with all at once, but that# 
the visions and the dreams, like the many gay companions of our 
boyhood, should either be abandoned for others, or drop awmy from 
our side, one by oncy till all are gone, and we hardly mark which is 
the last. But there are times when all are snatched away together, 
or, as in the case of Albert of IMorseiul, when the last that is taken 
is the brightest and best, and the parting is, clear, defined, and 
terrible. 

Bitter, bitter, then, were hji feelings as he rode away from Poi¬ 
tiers, and made up his mind that the last dream of youth was 
over, that the nourished vision of lonj; years was dissipated, that 
the bubble was burst, and that all was gone; that she who, half 
ideal, half real, had been thajt object round which both memory 
and imagination had clung as the something splendid for the 
future, was not what he had dreamt of, and even if she were. 
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could never, never be his ; and that at length that theme of thought 
was gone from him for ever. That moment and that spot seemed 
to form tlie parting place, where youth, imagination, and happiness 
were left behind, and care, reality, ai^i anxiety started forward 
with latter life. , *• 

Though, as we have endeavoured on more than one occasion to 
show. Count de Morseiul was ^ man of strong imagination and 
of deep and intense feelings, yet he possessed qualities of other 
kinds, which served to counterbalance and to rule those dangerous 
gifts, not, indeed, preventing them from having their effect upon 
himselfi paining, grieving, and wearing him, but sufficient to pre¬ 
vent imagination from clouding hi^ judgment, or strong feeling 
from warping his conduct from the stern path which judgment dic¬ 
tated. He applied himself then to examine distinctly what were 
the probabilities of the future, arid what was the line of conduct 
that it became him to pursue. He doubted not, indeed he. felt 
strongly convinced, that Clernence dc Marly would ultimately 
give her hand to the ('hevalicr d’Evran, to his friend and compan¬ 
ion. He believed that, for ^the time, soipe accidental circum¬ 
stance might have alienated them from each other, and that per¬ 
haps on both sides, any warmer and more eager passion that 
they once had felt, might have been a little cooled ; but still 
he doubted not, from all he savy;, that Clernence would yet be his 
friend’s bride, and the first part of his owm task was to prepare 
his mind to bear that event wdth calmness, and firmness, and dig¬ 
nity, whenever if should happen. As his thoughts reverted, how¬ 
ever, to the situation of his fellow Huguenots, and the probable 
fate that awaited them, he saw a prospect of relief from thq agony 
of his own personal feelings in the strife that was likely to ensue 
from their persecution; and perhaps he drew a hope even from the 
prospect of an early grave. 

With such thoughts struggling in his breast, and with all the 
varied emotiVms which the imagination of the reader may well sup¬ 
ply, Albert of Morseiul rode on till he reached the house appoint¬ 
ed for his second ^sting place. Every thing had been prepared 
for his reception, and all the external appliances were ready to 
insure comfort, so that there was not even any little bodily want 
or irritation to withdraw his attention from the gloomy pictures 
presented by his own thoughts. 

With a tact in such matters which was peculiarly his own, Jerome 
Riquet took especial care *that the^inner set before his master 
should be of the very simplest kincl7and instead of crowding the 
room with servants, as he had done on a former occasion, he, who 
on the journey acted the part of major domo, waited upon the 
Count at table alone, only suffering another servant to carry in and 
remove |^e dishes. He had taken the precaution of bringing with 
him some wine/rom Poitiers, which he had im^ced the sommelier 
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of the archbishop to pilfer from the best bin in his master’s cellar, 
and he now endeavoured to seduce his master, whose deep de- 
pressioji he had seen and deplored during their journey, into tak¬ 
ing more of the fragrant juice than usual, not, indeed, by saying 
one word upon the subject, but by fdling his glass whenever he 
saw it empty. 

Now Jerome Riquet would h!ive given the tip of one of his ears 
to have been made quite sure of*what was the chief cause of the 
Clount’s anxiety. That he was anxious alhout the state of the 
Protestant cause the valet well knew; that he was in some degree 
moved by .feelings of love tovVards Cleiuence do Marly, Riquet very 
easily divined. But Jerome l^iquet was, as we have before said on 
more than one occasion, shrewd and intelligent, and in nothing more 
so than in matters where tTic heart was concerned. It is true he had 
never been in the room five tiine5 when Clemence and hi| master 
we»c together, but there are such things in the world wherein we 
live as half open* doors, chinks, key-holes, and garret windows; and 
in the arts and mysteries of all these, Jerome Ri(]uet was a most 
decided proficient. JJe had thus s^cn quite enough to make him 
feel very sure, that whatever might be (llemcnce de Marly’s feel¬ 
ings towards others, her feelings towards his master were not by any 
means unfavourable ; and after much speculation he had arranged 
in his own mind—from a knojvlcdge of the somewhat chivalrous 
generosity in his master’s character—that he and the Chevalier 
d’Evran were in love with the^same person, and that the Count, 
even with the greater probabilitj’ of success, had abandoned the 
pursuit of his pas./iou, rather than become the rival of' his friend. 

Ri(juet wished much to be assured of this fact, however; and to 
know whether it was really and truly the proximate cause of the 
melancholy he beheld, or whether there was some deeper and 
more powerful motive still, concealed from those eyes which he 
thought were privilege to pry into every secret of his master. 
Thus, after dinner was over, and the dessert was put upon the 
table—though he had wisely forborne up to that moment to do, to 
say, or to allow any thing that could disturb the train of the 
Count’s thoughts—he could resist no longer, and again quickly fill¬ 
ed up his young lord’s glass as he saw it empty. 

His master put it aside with the back of his hand, saying, * No 
more!’ 

* Oh, my Lord,’ said Riquet, * y®ii will not surely refuse to 
drink that glass to the healtli of Alademoiselle Clemence!’ 

The Count, who knew him thoroughly, and in general perceiv¬ 
ed very clearly all the turnings and windings through which he 
pursued his purposes, turned round, gazing in his face for a mo¬ 
ment as he bent over his shoulder, and then replied with a melan¬ 
choly smile, ‘ Certainly nof, Riquet. Health and happiness to 
her V and he drac^ the wine. 

v6l. I. * * R 
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The look and the words were quite sufficient for Jerome Riejuct, 
though the Count was not aware that it w'ould be so; but the cun¬ 
ning valet saw clearly, that, whatever other causes might mingle 
with the melancholy of his master, lovq^ for Clemence de' Marly 
had a prineipal share therein; and, confirmed in his own opinion 
of his lord’s motive in quitting Poitiers, his first thought, when he 
cleared away and left bun, was, by* what artful scheme or cunning 
device he could carry him back td Poitiers against his own will, and 
plunge him inextricably into the pursuit of her he loved. 

Several plans suggested themselves to his mind, which was fer¬ 
tile in all such sort of intrigues, and it'is very probable that, though 
he had to do with a keen and clear-sighted man, he tnight have 
succeeded unaided in his object; but he suddenly received assist¬ 
ance which he little expected, by the arrival, at their first resting- 
place, of a courier from the Due de Kouvre, towards the hour of 
ten at night. ' , 

Riquet was instantly called to the messenger; and, telling him 
that the Count was so busy that ho could sec nobody at the moment, 
the valet charged himself with the delivery of the note and the 
message, while the governor's servant sat down to refresh himself 
after a long and fatiguing ride. Ricpict took a lamp with him to 
light himself up the stairs, though he had gone up and down all 
night witheyat any, and before he reached the door of the Count’s 
room, he had of course made himself acquainted with the whole 
contents of the note, so that when he returned to the kitchen to 
converse with the messenger, he Was perfectly prepared to cross- 
examine him* upob the various transactions at Poitiers with sagaci¬ 
ty and acuteness. 

The whole story of the cards found in the King’s packet had of 
course made a great sensation \i\ the household of the governor, 
Riquet now laughed immoderately at the talc, declaring most irre¬ 
verently that he had never known Louis Ic Grand was such a w.'ig. 
Xhere is notldng like laughter for opening the doors of the heart, 
and letting its secrets troop out by dozens. Thb courier joined in the 
merriment of the valet, and Riquet had no difficulty in extracting 
from him every thing else that he knew. The after conferences be¬ 
tween the governor, Pelisson, and the Archbishop, were displayed 
as far as the messenger had [wvver to withdraw the veil, and the 
general opinion entertained in the governor’s household that some 
suspicion attached to the ypung Count in regard to that packet, 
and that the courier himself mad been sent to recal him to Poi¬ 
tiers, was also communicated in full to the valet. To the surprise 
of the courier, hdwever, Riquet laughed more inordinately than ever, 
declaring that the governor, and the Archbishop, and St. Ilclie; 
and Pelisson, must all have been mad or drunk when they were so 
engaged. * 

In tlie mean time the Count de Morsciul had^pened the letter 
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from tlie governor, and read the contents, which informed him that 
a pack of cards had been found, in place of a commission, in 
the papket given by the King to Messieurs St. Llclie and Pelisson ; 
that those gentlemen declared that the packet had been opened ; 
and that they had come wfth the Bishop for the purpose of making 
formal application to the governor to recall him, the Count dc Mor- 
seiul, to Poitiers, alleging that the only period at which the real 
commission could have been abstracted was while they w'ere in his 
company at ari inn on the road. They had also pointed out, the 
Duke said, that the'Count, as one of the principal Protestant lead¬ 
ers, was a.person more interested than any other, both to ascertain 
the contents of that packet, ajid to abstract the commission, in case 
its contents were such as tjicy imagined them to have been; and at 
the same time they said there was good> reason to believe that, in 
consetpience of the knowledge *thus .obtained, he, the (Blount de 
M(jTsciul, had called together a meeting of Protestant gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood of Poitiers, had communicated to them the 
plans and purposes of the government, and had concerted schemes 
for frustrating the King’s desigjis. .The Due de llouvre then went 
on to say, that as he knew and fully confided in the honour and in¬ 
tegrity of the Count de Morseiul, and as the Bishop and Monsieur 
Pelisson had produced no corroborative proof of their allegation 
whatsoever, he by no means required or demanded the Count to 
return to Poitiers, but thought fit to communicate to him the facts, 
and to leave him to act according to his own judgment. 

The Count paced the room in no slight agitatiejn foj; several mi¬ 
nutes after he had read the letter; but it w'as not the abstraction 
of tho King’s commisbion, if such an act had really taken place, 
nor the accusation insinuated, rather than made, against himself, 
which agitated him on the present occasion. The accusation he 
regarded as absurd, the abstraction of the (jommission merely 
laughable ; a sus})icion indeed might cross his mind that lliquet 
had had a hand in it, .but he knew well that lie himstlf had none, 
and therefore he cast the matter from his mind at once, ^ut his 
agitation proceeded from the thought of being obliged to go back 
to Poitiers—from the fear of seeing all his good resolutions over¬ 
thrown—from the idea of meeting once more, surrounded with 
greater difficulties and danger than ever. Iter whom he now but too 
clearly felt to be the only being that he had ever loved. 

To the emotions widen such consideiptions produced, he gave up 
a considerable time, and then taking up the bell, he rang it sharp¬ 
ly, ordering the j)agc that appeared to send lliquet to hirn. He 
simply told the valet what had occurred and ordered his horses to 
f)e saddled to return to Poitiers the next morning at day break. 
He insinuated no suspicion, though he fixed his eyes strongly upon 
the man’s countenance, w^n he spoke of the abstraction of the 
conimissiorf, but tlte face of Riquet cldinged not in the least, except 
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in consequence of a slight irrepressible chuckle which took place at 
the mention of the appearance of the cards. The Count did not 
wish to enquire into the matter, but, from what he saw of Riquet’s 
manner, he judged that his servant had nothing to do with the 
transaction ; and, setting out parly the next morning, he went back 
to Poitiers at full speed, hiring horses when his own were too tired 
to proceed, so that he reached the* house of the governer towards 
nine o’clock on the same night. 

He was immediately ushered into the saloon, where the family 
of Monsieur do Rouvre and a very small party besides were assem¬ 
bled, and apologising for the dustineSs and disarray of Ips appear¬ 
ance to the Duke, who met him near^ the door, he said that he had 
only presented himself to show that he had lost not a moment in 
returning to repel the false^insinuatioiis made against him. He 
was then about to leave the room* hastily glancing his eye over the 
party beyond, and seeing that his friend the Chevalier was<not 
present; but the voice of the Duchess de Rouvre” called him to 
her side, saying,— 

‘ We will all, I am sure, excuse dust and <Jisarray for the plea¬ 
sure of Monsieur de Morseiul’s society. Is it not so, Madame de 
Beaune ? Is it not so, Clemence ?’ 

Cl4mence had scarcely looked up since the Count’s arrival, but 
she now did so with a slight incljiiation of the head, and replied, 

‘ The Count dc Morseiul, iny queen, values the pleasure of his 
society so highly that he is disposed to give us but little of it, it 
would appeqp.’ ^ 

The words were scarcely spoken when the Count, with his own 
peculiar, graceful, but energetic manner, walked straight, up to 
Clemence de Marly,’and stopped opposite to her, saying gravely, 
but not angrily, ‘ I assure you, dear lady, I do not deserve your 
sarcasm. If you knew, on the contrary, how great was the plea¬ 
sure that I myself have derived from this society^, you would esti¬ 
mate the sacri/ice I made in (quitting it, and approve, rather than 
condemn, the self-command and resolution I have shown.’ 

Clemence looked suddenly up in his face with one of her bright 
beaming smiles, and then frankly extended her hand to him. ‘ I 
was wTong,’she said; ‘ forgive me. Monsieur dc Morseiul! You 
know a spoilt woman always thinks that she has done penance 
enough when she has forced herself to say I was wrong.’ 

If the whole world had been present, Albert of Morseiul could 
not have refrained from bfending down his lips to that fair hand ; 
but he did so calmly and respectfully, and then turning to the 
Duchess, he said that if she would permit him, he would but do 
away the dust and disarray of his apparel, and return in a moment. 
The petition was not of course refused; his toilet was hasty, and 
occupied but a few minutes ; and he ^turned as quickly as possible 
to the hall, where he passed the rest of the evening without giv- 
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ing any farther thoughts or words to painful themes^ except in 
asking the governor to beg the presence of the Bishop, Monsieur 
Pelisson, and the Abbe de St. llclie, as early as po.ssible on the 
following morning, in order that the whole business niigbt be over 
before the hour appointed Jbr the meeting of the states. 

The Bishop, who was an eager and somewhat bigoted man, was 
quite willing to pursue the inattdr at once ; and before breakfast on 
trie following da}^ he, with the twfo Abbes and the Cure de Guad- 
rieul, met the (Jount de Morseiul in the cabihet of the governor. 

There was something in the frank, upright, and gallant bearing 
of the yopng nobleman that impressed even the superstitious 
bigots to whom he was opposed with feelings of doubt as to the 
truth of their own suspicions, and even with some sensations of 
shame for having urged’those suspicions almost in the form of 
direct charges. They hesitated, therefore, as to the mode of their 
attack, and the Count, impatient of delay, commenced the busi¬ 
ness at once by 'addressing the Bishop. 

‘ My noble friend, the Duke here present,’ he said, ‘ has com¬ 
municated to me, my J[.ord, both b^lcttcr and by wmrd of mouth, 
a strange scene that has been enacted here regarding a commis¬ 
sion, real or supposed, given by the King to the Abbes of St. 
Helie and Pelisson. It seems, that when the packet sujiposed to 
contain the commission was jiro^duccd, a pack of cards was found, 
instead of what w'as expected; that Monsieur Pelisson found 
reason to suppose that the packet had been previously opened ; 
and that he then did—what Monsieur Pelisson shoujd not have 
done, considering the acquaintance that he has wilh me and with 
my ch 9 ,racter—namely, charged me wdth having opened, by some 
private means, the packet containing his commission, abstracted and 
destroyed the commission itself, and substituted a pack of cards in 
its place.’ 

‘ Stop, stop, mv dear Count,’ said Pelisson, ^*you are mistaken 
as to the fiicts. 1 never made such an accusation, whatever others 
did. All I said was, that you were the only person interested in 
the abstraction of that commission who had possessed any oppor¬ 
tunity of destroying it.’ 

‘ And in so saying, sir, you spoke fiilsely,’ replied the Count de 
Morseiul; ‘ for, in the first place, you insinuated what was not the 
case, that.I have had an opportunity of destroying it;and, in the 
next place, you forgot that for three qi^artcrs of an hour, or per¬ 
haps more, for aught 1 know, your whole baggage was in the hands 
of a body of plunderers, while neither you, buried in your devo¬ 
tions, under the expectation of immediate death, nor Monsieur do 
b*t. Helie, weeping, trembling, and insane in the agony of unmanly 
fear, had the slightest knowledge of what was ilone with any thing 
in your possession ; so that tlfe plunderers, if they had chosen it, 
might have re-writ^n you a new commission, ordering you both to 
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be scourged back from Poitiers to Paris. I only say this to show 
the absurdity of the insinuations you have put forth. Here, in a 
journey which has probably taken you seven or eight days fo per¬ 
form, in the course of which yon must have slept at seven or eight 
different inns upon the road,, and durmg which you were for a 
length of time in the hands of a body of notorious jrlunderers, you 
only choose to fix upon me, who entertained you with civility and 
kindness, who delivered you from death itself, and who saved from the 
flames and restored to your own hands, at the risk of my life, the 
very commission which you now insinuate I had some share in ab¬ 
stracting from the pa})er that contain^ it. Besides, sir, if I remem¬ 
ber rightly, that packet was entrusted to the care of a personage at¬ 
tendant upon yourselves, and who watcjicd it like the fabled guar¬ 
dian of the golden fleece.’ 

‘ But the guardian of tlje fleece slumbered, sir,’ replied Pelis- 
son, who, to say the truth, was really ashamed of the cliarge 
which had been brought against the Count de Morsciul, and was 
very glad of an opportunity to escape from the firm grasp of the 
(’ount’s arguments by a figurcrof speech, f Besides, Monsieur dc 
Morseiul,’ he said, ‘ had you but listened a little longer you would 
have heard, that though 1 said yours was the only party which had 
an opportunity of taking it, and were interested in its destruction, 
I never charged you with doing so, or commanding it to be done; 
but I said that some of your servants, thinking to do you a plea¬ 
sure, might have performed the exchange, which certainly must 
must have been {iccomplished with great slight of hand.’ 

‘You do not escape me so, sir,’ replied the young (>ount; ‘ if 
I know any thing of the laws of the land, or, indeed, of the .hvws of 
common sense and right reason, you arc first bound to prove that 
a crime has been committed, before you dare to accuse any one of 
committing it. You must show that there ever has been, in re¬ 
ality, a commission in that packet. If I understood Monsieur de 
llouvre’s leCler right, the seals of the King were found unbrokenf 
on the packet, and not the slightest appearance of its having been 
opened was remarked, till you, Monsieur Peli&son, discovered that 
there was such an appearance after the fact. The King may have 
been jesting with you ; Monsieur de Louvois may have been mak¬ 
ing sport of you ; a drunken clerk of the cabinet may have com¬ 
mitted some blunder in a state of inebriety; no crime may have 
been committed at all, for fiught we know.’ 

‘ My good sir,’ said the Bishop haughtily, ‘ you show how little 
you know of the King and of the court of the King by supposing 
that any such transactions could take place.’ 

‘ My Lord,’ replied the Count, gazing upon him with a smile of 
ineffable contempt, ‘ when you were a little Cure in the small town 
of Castelnaudry, my father supporteef the late King of France 
with his right^ nand, and with the voice of his founsel; when you 
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were trooping after a band of rebels in the train of the house of 
Vendonie, I was page of honour to our present gracious monarch, 
in danjffcrs and difficulties, in scantiness, ai;id in want: when you 
liave been fattening in a rich diocese, obtained by no services to 
the crown, I have fought bcvsidc my rponarch, and led his troops 
up to the cannon of his enemies’ ramparts: I have sat beside 
him in his council of war, and ever have been graciously received 
by him in the midst of his court* and let me tell you, my Lord 
Bishop, that it is not more improbable, nay, not ijiore impossible, 
that Louis XIV should play a scurvy jest upon two respectable 
ecclesiastics, than that the Cdunt of Morseiul should open a paper 
not addressed to himself’ 

* Both good and true,’ my young friend, said the Due de Rouvre;; 
* no one who knows you could suspect you of such a thing for a 
moment.’ * * , 

‘ But w^e may his servants,’ said the Abbe de St. Helie sharply, 
though he had hitherto remained silent, knowing that he himself 
had been the chief instigator of the charge, and fearing to call 
upon himself the indi^iation of the.young Count. 

‘ Well, gentlemcnt’ said the Count do Morseiul, ‘ although I 
should have every right to demand that you should first of all estab¬ 
lish the absolute fact of the abstraction of this packet upon pro¬ 
per testimony, I will not only germit, but even demand, that all 
iny servants who accom})anic(i me from JMorseiul shall be brought 
in and examined one by one; and if you find any of them to 
’whom you can fairly attach a suspicion, 1 will giv^ hiip up to you 
at once, to do what you think fit witli. I have communicated to 
then) Uic contents of Monsieur dc Rouvro’s letter, but have said 
nothing further to them ou the subject. They miist all be arrived 
by this time: I beg that you would call them in yourselves in what 
order you please.’ ^ 

‘ By your leave, by your leave,’ said the Abbe de St. Ilclie, see¬ 
ing that the Bishop w^as about to speak,; ‘ we will huv« your valet; 
Jerome—I think 1 heard him so called. Let us have him, if you 
please.’ 

Jerome was accordingly brought in, and appeared wdth a face of 
worthy astonishment. 

Having in this instance not to deal with the County of whom lie 
stood in some degree of awe, though that awe did not in the least 
diminish his malevolence, the Abbe ^Ic St. Helie proceeded to 
conduct the examination of Riquet himself. ‘ You, Master 
Jerome Riquet,’ he commenced, ‘ you are, I presume, of the church 
pretending to be reformed ?’ 

Heaven forbid 1’ exclaimed Riquet in a tone of well assumed 
horror. ‘ No, reverend sir, I am of the Holy Roman and Apos¬ 
tolical Church, and have nevd?’ yet gone astray from it.’ 

This anaouncemc|it did not well suit the purposes of the Abbe, 
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■who, jiid^in" from the intolerant feelings of his own heart, had ne- 
ver doubted that the confidential servant of the young Count 
would be found to be a zealous Huguenot. lie exclaimc(I, how¬ 
ever, * I am glad to hear it—I am silad to hear it I But let us 
speak a little further, Monsieur Jerome; It was you, I think, who 
snatched from under our good brother here, Monsieur le (’ure de 
Guadrieul, a certain sheep leathqr bag, containing our commission 
from his Majesty, ^'^as it not so ?’ 

‘ I certainly did gently withdraw from under the reverend gen¬ 
tlemen,’ replied Riqiict, * a bag on which he was sitting, and which 
he took back again, as you saw, declaring it to be the King’s com¬ 
mission for exterminating the Huguenots, which did mj^ soul good 
to hear. I gave it back with all rcverqnce, as you saw', and had it 
not in my^ hands a minute, though I did think—though I did in¬ 
deed know-’ 

‘Did think? did know, what?’ demanded the Abbe. > 

‘ That it could not have been in safer hands than mine,’ added 
Riquet; and though St. Hclie urged him vehemently, he could 
got him to give him no farther explanation. ■ Angry at being foiled 
—and such probably was the result that Riquet intended to pro¬ 
duce—the Abbe lost all caution and reserve. ‘ Come, come Mas¬ 
ter Jerome Riquet,’ he exclaimed in a sharp voice, * Come, come; 
remember that there is such a phree as the Bastille. Tell us the 
truth, sir? tell us the truth ! This paper was stolen! You evident- 
^ know something about it! Tell us the truth, or means shall be 
found to wake f-you. Now, answer me! If your baggage were 
searched at this moment, would not the packet be found therein— 
or have you dared to destroy it ?’ 

Jerome Riquet now affected to bristle up in turn. Ilis eyes 
flashed, his large nostrils expanded like a pair of extinguishers, and 
he replied, ‘ No, A bbe, no ; neither the one nor the other. But 
since I, one of the King’s most loyal Catholic subjects, am accused 
in this way,T will speak out. I will say that you two gentlemen 
should have taken bettter care of the commission yourselves, 
and that though not one scrap will be found in my valise, or in the 
baggage of any other person belonging to my lord, I would not be 
answerable that more than a scrap was not found amongst the 
baggage of some that are accusing others.’ 

‘ How now, sirrah,’ cried the Abbe de' St. Helie, ‘ do you dare 
to say that either Monsiei*: Pelisson or I-’ 

‘ Nothing about either of you two reverend sirs,’ replied the 
valet, * nothing about either of yon tw'o ! But first let my valise be 
brought in and examined. Monsieur has been pleased to say that 
there is something there; and I swear by everything I hold dear, 
or by <iny other oath your reverence^ please, that I have not touch¬ 
ed a thing in it since I heard of this business about the cards. 
Let it be brought in, I say, and examined. May 1 tell the people 
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without, my Lord Duke, to bring in every thing I have in the 
world, and lay it down hehe before you ?’ 

‘ The Duke itninediately assented, and while Jerome Riquct, 
without entirely leaving the room, bade the attendants in the ante* 
chamber bring in every thmg, every .thing they could find in his 
room, St. Helie and Pelisson ^ looked in each other’s faces with 
glances of some embarassment and wonder, while the Count de 
Morseiul gazed sternly down on tlie table, firmly believing that Mas¬ 
ter Jerome Riquet was engaged in playing off some specious trick 
which he himself could not detect, and was bound not to expose. 

The goods and chattels of’the valet were brought in, and a vari¬ 
ous and motley display they made; for whether he had arranged 
the whole on purpose out^of sheer inpiidencc, or had left matters 
to take their course accidentally, his valise presented a number of 
objects certainly not his own pro|lerty,,and to most of which his 
master, if he had remarked them, might have laid claim. The 
Count was silent, however, and though the manifold collection of 
silk stockings, ribands, lace, doublets, &c. &c. &c., were drawn 
forth to the very botJ;om, yet notlung the least bearing upon the 
question of the abstraction of the commission was found through¬ 
out the whole. 

As he shook the last vest, to show that there was nothing in it, 
a smile of triumph shone upon the countenance of Jerome Riquct, 
and he demanded, * Now, gentlemen, are you satisfied that 1 have 
no share in this business ?’ , 

The Abbe dc St. Ilclie was hastening to ack]jowl^dge that he 
was satisfied, for he was timid as well as malevolent; and having 
lost tbg hold, which he thought he might have had on Jerome 
Riquet, the menacing words which the valet had made use of 
filled his mind with apprehensions, lest some suspicion should be 
raised up in the mind of the King, or of Louvqis, that he himself 
had had a share in the disappearance of the paper. Not so, how¬ 
ever, Pelisson, who, though he had learnt the lesson bf sycophan¬ 
cy and flattery with wonderful aptitude, was naturally a man of 
courage and resolution, and before Monsieur de St. llelic could 
well finish what he had to say, he exclaimed aloud,— 

‘ Stop, stop. Master Jerome Riquet, we are undoubtedly satis¬ 
fied that the papers are not in your valise, and I think it probable 
that you have had nothing to do with the matter ; but you threw 
out an insinuation just now of which we must hear more. What 
was the meaning of the words you made use of when you said that, 
you would not be answerable that more than a scrap was not found 
amongst the ba^age of some that are accusing others ?’ 

'Jerome Riquet hesitated, and either felt or aft’ected a disincli¬ 
nation to explain himself; but Pelisson persisted, notwithstanding 
sundry twitches of the sleeve given to him both by the Abbe de 
St. llelie and the IJishop himself. 

‘ I riust have this matter cleared up,’ said Pelisson, ‘ and 1 do 
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not rise till it is. Explain yourself, sir, or I shall apply both to 
your lord and to the sovernor, to insist upon your so doing.’ 

Jerome Riquet looked towards the Count, who immediately 
said, ‘ What your meaning was, Ricpiet, you best know ; but you 
must have hatf some meaning, and it is fir that you should explain it.’ 

‘ Well, then,’ said Riquet, shakipg his head upon his shoulders 
with an important look, ‘ what I ipcan is this ; that if ever I saw a 
man who had an inclination to see the contents of a packet that did 
not belong to him, it was Monsieur Ic Cure de Guadricul there. 
He knows very well that he talked to me for half an hour of how 
easy it would be to get the packet oiit of the bag, and he seemed 
to have a very great inclination to do it.’ 

While he made this insinuation, tjje dull, fat, leaden-looking 
mass of the Cure de Guadrieul was seen heaving with some inter¬ 
nal convulsion : his breath, came thick, his cheeks and his breast 
expanded, his eyes grew red and fierce, his hands trembled ■with 
nge ; and starting up from his seat, he exclaimed,— 

‘ Me ? me ? By the Lord I wiR strangle thee with my own 
hands,’ and he sprang towards Jerome Riquet, as if to execute his 
threat; while the governor exclaimed in a voice of thunder, ‘ Sit 
down, sir; and, as you have joined in accusing others, learn to 
bear the retaliation, as indeed yo\i must.’ 

* Can he deny what I say ?’ de<nandcd Riquet, stretching out 

his three fore-fingers, and shaking them in the Cure’s face ; * can 
he deny that he talked to me for„half an hour about the easiness 
of purloining the^ commission, and told me of a thousand instances 
of the same kind, that have taken place before now ? No, he 
cannot deny it I” i 

‘ I did talk to thee, base miscreant,’ said the Cure, still swelling 
with rage, ‘ but it was to show why I always sat upon the bag, and 
slept with it under,my head, ever after that affair with the robbers.’ 

* Mark that, gentlemen,’ said the Count de Morseiul. 

* Well, sir^ we do mark it,’ said the Bishop ; * that proves no¬ 
thing against the Cure but extreme care and precaution.’ 

* Nor can I prove any thing directly, Monseigneur,’ cried Ri¬ 
quet ; * but still 1 have a strange suspicion that the very night 1 
speak of did not go over without the fingers of Monsieur le Cure 
being in the bsig. Let me ask him another question, and let him 
mind how he answers it. Was he, or was he not, seen by more 
than one person dabbling ht the mouth of the bag ?’ 

* That was only to see that the knot was fast,’ replied the Cure, 
glaring round him with a look of growing bewilderment and horror. 

‘ Ay, ay,‘ continued Riquet, with a glance of* calm contempt 
that almost drove the man mad ; ‘ ay, ay, all I wish is that I had 
an opportunity of looking into your ^*aggage as you have had of 
looking into mine.’ 

‘ And so you shall, by Heaven,’ cried the Due de Rouvre. * I 
will have it brought from his chamber this instant.’* t 
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‘ 1 don’t care,’ cried the priest; ‘ let it be brought; you v\ ill 
find nothing there.’ 

But the Abbe de St. Ilelie and the Bishop both interposed. 
Though Felisson said nothing, and looked mortified and pained, 
the others urged every thing that they could think of for the pro¬ 
tection of the baggage of the ecclesiastic, without the slightest 
consideration of ©(juity or jiAtice whatsoever; but the governor 
was firm, replying,— • 

‘ Gentlemen, 1 will be responsible for my* conduct both to the 
King and to the King of kings; and, in one word, I tell you that 
this baggage shall be examined. You have brought back the Count 
de Morscml, and his whole train, on charges and insinuations which 
you have not been able to establish ; and you would now fain shrink 
from a little trouble and ificonvenieiicc, which ought to be taken, 
in order to clear one of yourseltes of an imputation accompanied 
byji few singular facts. Maitre Riquet, call one of my servants 
from the door, but do not leave the room yourself.’ 

As soon as the servant appeared, the governor, notwithstanding 
the renewed opposition of the two^ccclesiastics, ordered the whole 
baggage and effects oV the Cure de Guadrieul to be brought down 
from the chamber that he inhabited. This was accordingly done, 
and besides a number of stray articles of apparel almost as mis¬ 
cellaneous in character and appearance as those which the open¬ 
ing of Riquet’s valise had displaj'cd, there was a large sort of trunk- 
mail which aj^iearcd to be carcfullj^ lockecL The Cure had looked 
on with a grim and scowling 'smile- while his vario^xs goods and 
chattels were displayed upon the floor of the governor’s cabinet, 
and tjien turning to St. Ilelie with a growl, which might have 
been supposed to proceed from a calumniated bear, he said,— 

‘ Don’t be afraid. They can’t find any thing and advancing to 
his effects he shodc tliem one after the other, and turned out the 
pockets, when there were any, to show that there was nothing con¬ 
cealed.. He then produced a large key, and opening >he trunk-mail 
took out, one by one,* the- various things that it contained. He had 
nearly got to the bottom, and was displaying a store of tobacco 
pipes, some oi’ which were wrapped up in pieces of paper, some in 
their original naked whiteness, when in the midst of them appear¬ 
ed what seemed a tobacco box, also, wrapped up in paper. 

The moment the eyes of Riquet fell upon it he exclaimed, 

‘ Stopi stop, what is that ? There is writing on that paper. Mon¬ 
sieur le Due, I pray you to examine what is on that paper.’ 

The eyes of the Cure, who had it in his hand, fixed for an in¬ 
stant upon the tobacco box and its envelope, and his fingers in¬ 
stantly relaxed their grasp and suffered it to- drop upon the ground. 
Well, indeed, they might do so, for the very first words that 
were seen were, ‘ I pray Got! to have ^mu. Messieurs Pelisson and 
St. Helie, in his hijly care,’ with the signature of ‘ Louis.’ 

Thq goveroor unrolled the paper which, though it was but a 
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eragment, left not the slightest doubt that it was part cither of a 
commission or of a letter of instructions from the King to the two 
fcclesiastics. With his mouth wide open, his eyes ready to start 
from their sockets, his face become as pale as death, and his* limbs 
scarcely able to support him,, the unfortunate Cure de Guadrieul 
stood gasping in the middle of the room, unable to utter a word. 
All eyes were fixed upon him, all brows were frowning upon him, 
and the only thing which could have roused him, if it had been 
possible for any thmg* to rouse him at that moment, was the ex¬ 
traordinary face which Jerome Riquet was making, in a vain 
endeavour to mingle in his countenance a certain portign of com¬ 
passion with contempt and reprobation. Nobody spoke for a mo¬ 
ment or two after the governor had read the contents; but at 
length the Due de Rouvre said, in a dry, severe tone,— 

* Secretary, you have made a dote of all this; you will keep also 
the fragment of paper. My Lord the Bishop, Messieurs Pelirson 
and St. Ilelie, after the painful and distressing event of this ex¬ 
amination, I shall make no comment whatsoever upon what has 
taken place. I beg that you w'Offild remove this personage the Cure 
de Guadrieul from my house, to do with him as you think fit. 
You will not, of course, be surprised when you remember the 
threatening language which you three were pleased to use towards 
myself, two days ago, in order to induce me to cause the arrest of 
the Count de Morseiul, upon a charge of ertmes of which he was 
not guilty—Monsieur Pelisson, dp not interrupt me: I know yon 
were more njjoderate than the rest; but as you were acting toge¬ 
ther, I must look upon the words of one, your spokesman, to be 
the words of all—You will not be surprised I say, recoPecting 
these facts, that I send off a special messenger to his Majesty this 
night, in order to give him my own statement of all these occur¬ 
rences, and to begeech him to take those steps which to me seem 
necessary for maintaining the peace and tranquillity of the pro¬ 
vince. I, gentlemen, do not encroach upon the rights and pri¬ 
vileges of others; and, so long as his Majesty is pleased to hold 
me in an official situation, I will not suffer any one to trench upon 
my privileges and legitimate authority. As the hour for the 
daily meeting of the states is now fast approaching, however, I 
will bid you farewell, begging you to take this personage with you, 
and, as 1 have said, deal with him as you think fit, for I wish to 
exercise no severity upon any ecclesiastic.’ 

The persons he addressed had nothing to say in reply, though 
the Bishop thought fit to harangue the liule party for a moment 
upon his own authority and high <lignity, and Pelisson endeavour¬ 
ed to involve a bad business in a cloud of words. They were all, 
however, desperately mortified, and not a little alarmed; for there 
was no doubt that they had proccedec! far beyond the point where 
their legitimate authority ended, in pressing thei governor to severe 
measures .against the Count de Mowciul. The loss of theqaacke 
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too, might now be attributed to themselves, instead of to him; the 
delay in executing the King’s will, as it had been expressed, 
would be laid to their charge; the Due de Rouvre was evidently 
highly*irritated against them, and his representations to the throne 
on the subject were likelyko be listened to with peculiar attention, 
as they were coupled with the announcement to the King that the 
states, by his skilful managemeift, had voted at once a much larger 
sura as a gift than any one at thfe court had ant^ipated. All these 
considerations alarmed the whole party, tlfou«^ indeed Pelisson, 
who had more knowledge of human nature than the other two, 
trusted, with some degree of hope, that the cloak of religious zeal 
would cover all other sins. His greatest apprehension proceeded 
from the supposition that the King would cast the blame of the 
loss of the packet on themselves, and would attribute the negli¬ 
gence which had caused it to v^ant of respect to his person. He 
thojrefore set himself straightway to consider how such a result 
might be obviated. The liishoj) and the Abbe de St. IJelie took 
an unceremonious leave of the governor and his friend, and push¬ 
ing the culprit Cure of Guadrict^J out before them, quitted the 
cabinet in haste. Pelisson paused for a moment to say a word or 
two more in order to mitigate, as far as possible, the severity of the 
governor’s report; but Monsieur de Rouvre was in no every plac¬ 
able mood, and the conference ^oon terminated, leaving the gover¬ 
nor and the Count to discuss the affair, half laughingly, half seri¬ 
ously. 

The invitation of the Due de Rouvre was no\i^pressing and 
strong, that the yojing Count de Morseiul should remain at least 
two days longer Poitiers, and he coupled that invitation with the 
direct intimation that it was most necessary he should do so, as he 
the Duke had yet to learn in some degree the temper of the states 
in regard to the important questions between the Catholics and 
Protestants. The young Count consequently agreed to remain ; 
taking the precaution, however, of writing at fulV to Claude de 
I’Estang, and sending off the letter by one of his own trustworthy 
servants, beseeching him to draw up the petition which the Pro¬ 
testant gentry had agreed upon, and to have it ready by the time 
at which he proposed to arrive at Morseiul. 

During the greater part of those two days which followed he saw 
little of Clemence de Marly. Without any' cause assigned, she 
had been absent from all the spots where he was most likely to see 
her, jsxccpt on those occasions when she was necessarily surround¬ 
ed by a crowd. After breakfast, she remtined but a moment in 
the salle: on the first day she did not appear at dinner; and on 
t*he second, she was absent from the breakfast table. The Cheva¬ 
lier d’Evran was also absent, and every thing tended to confirm, in 
the mind of the young Couit de Morseiul, the impression which 
he had received, tliat his friend was the lover of her whom he him¬ 
self Icived, and that some cause of disagreement, either temporary 
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or permanent, had arisen between them. Nothing, however, tend¬ 
ed to confirm this idea more than the appearance of Clemence 
herself when she was present. There was an anxiety in the ex¬ 
pression of her eyes; a thoughtfulness about her brow; an* im])a- 
tience of society; an occiisional absence of mind, which was 
hardly to be mistaken. Her' whole a})pearance was that of a per¬ 
son struggling with strong feelings, which were in reality getting 
the mastery. *' 

She showxd no paAicnhir inclination after his return—except m 
we have seen on the first evening—to speak with the Count de- 
Morseiul, cither in public or in private. Words of civility passed 
between them, of course, and every little courtesy w'as*, perhaps, 
more scrupulously observed than usual with her; but on that even¬ 
ing w'hich closed the last day of the yoifiig Count’s proposed sta}-^, 
a change took place. • 

A large party had assembled at the governor’s house ; and thqugh 
he himself looked both grave and anxious, he was doing the ho¬ 
nours of his dwelling to every one with as much courtesy as pos¬ 
sible, when suddenly, seeing^the Count de Morseiul standing 
alone, near the doorway of the second room, he crossed over to 
speak w'ith him, saying, * Albert, Clemence was seeking for you a 
moment ago. Where is she ? have you seen her ?’ 

Ere the 'young Count could reply, Clemence de Marly herself 
came up, as if about to sj)eak with the Duke, whose hand she took 
in hers, in the sort of daughter-like manner in which she always 
behaved to him. 

‘Monsieur de* Morseiul,’ she said, with a thoughtful lustre 
shining in her eyes, and giving a deeper and brighter expression 
to her whole countenance, ‘ I have come to take refuge with you 
from that young De Ilericourt, who evidently intends to persecute 
me during the whole evening.—But stay, stay. Monseigneur,' she 
added, turning to *the Duke, who seemed about to leave them, to. 
speak with sw.nc one else: ‘ before you go, hear what I am going 
to say to Monsieur de Morseiul. You are'going. Count, I hear,, 
to take your departure to-morrow morning early ; if you would 
walk with me for half an hour in the gardens ere you leave us, you' 
would much oblige me, as I wish to speak with you.—Now, dear 
King of Poitou,’ she continued, turning to the Duke,‘you may 
go. I have no more secrets to make you witness of,’ 

The Duke replied not exivctly to her words, but seemed fully to* 
comprehend them; and saying, ‘ Not to-night, Clemence I re¬ 
member, not to-night!’ he left her under the charge of the Count 
de Morseiul, and proceefled to attend to his other guests. 

Placed in a situation somewhat strange, and, as it were, forced tb 
appear as one of the attendant train of the bright and beautiful girl, 
from whose dangerous fascinations he*was eager to fly, for a single 
instant Albert of Morseiul felt slightly einl^rrassed; but un¬ 
expected situations seldom so much affected him as to produqe any 
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thing like ungraceful hesitation of manner. Clemency dc Marly 
might not, perhaps, even perceive that the Count was at all em¬ 
barrassed, for she was deeply occupied with her own fancies; and 
though she conversed with him not gaily, but intelligently, there 
was evidently another trairi of thought going on in her breast all 
the time, which sometimes made her answer wide from the mark, 
and then smile at her own absenhe of mind. 

The eyes of the young Marquis de Hericourt followed her wher¬ 
ever she turned, and certainly bore not the mbst placable expression 
towards the Count de Morseiul; but his anger or his watching dis¬ 
turbed nejther Clemence nor her companion, who both had busy 
thoughts enough to occupy them. After some time the excitement 
of the dance seemed to rouse Clemence from her musing fit; and, 
though confined to subjeefs of ordinary interest, the conversation 
between her and the Count bccalne of a deeper tone and character, 
and her heart seemed to take part in it as well as her mind. Al¬ 
bert of Morseiul felt it far more dangerous than before; for though 
they might but speak of a picture, or a statue, or a song, w ith 
which he could hav,c conversed jvith a connoisseur of any kind, 
perhaps with more profit, as far as mere knowdedge of the subject 
went, yet there was a refinement of taste evident in the manner in 
which Clemence viewed every thing, a sparkling grace given by 
her imagination to every subject that she touched hpon, when 
her feelings were really interested therein, wdiich was very, very 
winning to a mind like that of Albert de Morseiul. 

Is it possible, under such circumstances, alwaj's to be upon one’s 
guard? Is it possible, when the heart loves deepi^^, always to con- 
•tjocr dt with sor powerful an effort, as not to let it have the rule 
<!ven for an hour ? If it be, such was not the case with the young 
Count dc Morseiul He forgot not his resolutions, it is true; but 
he gave himsclfnp to happiness for the moment, and spoke with 
warmth, enthusiasm, and eagerness, which can seldom, if ever, be 
displayed to a person wc do not love. There was a light, too, in 
his eye when he gazed on Clemence de Marly— a look in which 
regret wtjs mingled with tenderness, and in which the cloud of 
despair only shadowed, but did not darken the fire of passion— 
which might well show her, unless her eyes were dazzled hy their 
own light, that she was loved, and loved by a being of a higher and 
more energetic character than those which usually surrounded her. 

Perhaps she did see it—perhaps she,did not grieve to sec it—for 
her eyes became subdued by his; her mellow and beautiful voice 
took a softer tone ; the colour came and went in her cheek ; and 
before the end of the * dance in which they were engaged, her 
whole appearance, her whole manner, made the Count ask himself^ 
^ What am I doing ?’ 

Clemence de Marly seemed to have addressed the same ques¬ 
tion to her own hjart; for ns soon as the dance was over, the .cloud 
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of thoughtful sadness came hack upon her hrow, and she said, * I 
am fatigued. I shall dance no more to-night. All the people arc 
doubtless come now, and dear Madame de Rouvre will move no 
more; so I shall go and set myself down in state beside h^r, and 
get her to shield me from annoyance to-ibight.’ 

The Count led her towards the Duchess, intending himself to 
seek his chamber soon after; but^as they went, Clemence said to 
him in a low tone, ‘ Do you seb that pretty girl sitting there by 
her mother, old Madafne de Marville, so modest, and so gentle 
and retiring. She is as good a little creature as ever breathed, and 
as pretty, yet nobody leads her out to-dance. If I had a brother, 
I should like him to marry that girl. She would not bring him 
fortune, but she would bring him happiness. 1 wish, Monsieur de 
Morseiul, you would go and ask her to dance,* 

Though he was anxious to retire, and full of other thoughts, 
Albert of Morseiul would hot have refused for the world; ond 
Clemence, leading him up to her friend, said, * Annette, here is 
Monsieur le Comte de Morseiul wishes to dance with you : I am 
sure you will, for your friend’s sake.’ 

The young lady bowed her head with a slight timid blush, and 
rising, allowed the Count to lead her to the dance. 

No great opportunity of conversing existed; but Albert of Mor¬ 
seiul took especial pains to show himself as courteous and as kind 
as possible. Annette dc Marville led the conversation herself to 
Clemence de Marly, and nothing could exceed the enthusiastic 
admiration with which she spoke of her friend. Perhaps a little 
to the surprise oY the Count, she never mentioned Clemence’s 
beauty, or her grace, or her wit; matters which, in those day,s, and 
at the court of Louis XIV., were the only topics for praise, the 
only attractions coveted. She spoke of her high and noble feel¬ 
ings, her enthusiastic and affectionate heart; .and, in answer to 
something which the Count said not quite so laudatory as she 
would have had it, she exclaimed,— 

* Oh ! but Clemence does not do herself justice in the world. 
It is only to those who know her most intimately that her shy 
heart will show itself.’ 

The words sunk into the mind of the Count de Morseiul; and 
when the dance was concluded, and he had led back his fair com¬ 
panion to her seat, he retired speedily to his own apartments, to 
meditate over what he had heard, and what had taken place. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EXPLANATIONS. 

Silent and lonely thoiiglit is a sad dispellcr of enchantments. 
Under its power, the visions, apd hopes, and indistinct dreams, 
•which had fluttered before the eyes of* the Count de Morseiul dur- 
ing*the magic moments he had passed with Clemence de Marly, 
fled like fairies at th^ approach of the sun, within a very short 
period after he had retired to his chamber; and all that remained 
was a sort of reproachful momfulness, when he thought over his 
own conduct and the indulgence of those feelings whi^ he feared 
he had displayed but too plainly. With such thoughts he lay 
down to rest; but they were not soothing companions •of the pil¬ 
low, and it was long ere^ he slept. From time to time he heard 
the sound of music from the halls below; and in the intervals, 
when some open door gave a free* passage to the sound, gay laugh¬ 
ing voices came merry on the ear, speaking cheeafulnt^s, and hap¬ 
piness, and contentment, and ignorance, of the cares and sorrows 
and atrxieties of life. 

* Alas!’ thought the Count, as he lay and listened, ‘ alas I that 
such bright illusions should ever pass away, and that those should 
ever learn the touch of grief and anguish and despair, who are now 
laughing in the heedless merriment, of youth, ui^conscious of 
danger or of sorrow. .And yet, perhaps,’ he continued, * could we 
lay bare the hearts of those now seemmgly so gay—could we ex¬ 
amine what is their ordinary state, and what their feelings were, 
even a few short moments before they entered those saloons—we 
might find there also as much care andt P^in as in any other scene 
of life, and bless the glad merriment mat lulls human pangs and 
anxieties for a time, though it cannot quench them altogether.* 

Though he went to sleep late, he fosc early on the following 
morning, not forgetful of his appointment with Clemence de 
Marly. Fearful, nowe|jer, that she might be in the gardens be¬ 
fore him, he dressed himself and hastened out without the loss of 
a single minute, not a little anxious to know what was the nature 
of the communication which she had to make to him, and with 
which the Due de Rouvr4 was evidently acquainted. He was in 
truth, anxious in r<%ard to every part of their coyversi^loD, he vrae 
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anxious in regard to its result; but still he did n^t lay out at all 
the conduct he was to pursue towards her, feeling that he had 
wakened from the dream of the evening before, and was not likely 
to indulge in such visions again. There was nobodj in the part of 
the garden neai* the house; and he "walked on in the direction 
which she had pointed out to him., till he had nearly reached the 
rampart, and thus satisfied himself that she had not yet arrived. 
He then turned back by the same path, and before he had gone 
half way down, he beheld C16mence coming towards him, but at 
some distance. 

She was certainly looking more lovfcly than ever; and he could 
not but feel that, even in her very gayest and most sparkling moods, 
there was a charm wanting in comparis 9 n with her more scrioUs 
and thoughtful aspect. Cl6nience was now evidently a good deal 
agitated. It often happens, .when we have an act of importance to 
perform, especially when that act is unusual to us, that even in-re¬ 
volving it in our owm minds, and preparing for the moment, we 
over-power ourselves, as it were, by the force of our own thoughts, 
and, by guarding agmnst agitation, give agitation the better oppor¬ 
tunity to assail us. 

Albert of Morseiul saw that Clemence was much moved, and he 
prepared tq soothe her by every means in bis power. The only 
efficacious means being to draw^her attention to ordinary things. 
Let me offer you my arm,’ he said in a kindly tone ; and leading 
her on, he spoke of the beauty of the morning, and then of Anettc 
de Marville^ and^then of other indifferent things. Clemence seem¬ 
ed to understand his object; and though she at first smiled, as if to 
intimate that she did so, slie gave her mind up to his guidance, 
and for five or ten minutes touched upon no subject but the most 
ordinary topics of conversation. As they approached the rampart, 
however, and she < had an opportunity of looking along it, and as¬ 
certaining that there was no one there, she said,— 

* Now 1 am better, now I can speak of other things.—Monsieur 
de Morseiul,’ she continued, * although I am accustomed to do ex¬ 
traordinary things, and to behave, in many respects, unlike other 
people, I dare say you do not suppose that I would have taken the 
very bold step of asking any gentleman to meet me hare, as 1 have 
done you this day, without a motive sufficient to justify me, cveu, 
in your sight.* 

* 1 am quite sure of it,’ replied the Count; ‘and though you 
may think me, perhaps a harsh censor, 1 am not at ail inclmed to 
be so in your case.’ 

‘ Indeed ?’ she said, with a somewhat Sioumful shake of the 
head; ‘Indeed?—But,however. Monsieur de Morseiul, what 1 
have to you is substantial, real,, and more important than any 
feelings eg inclinations. I shall have to pain you—to grieve you— 
to caU up apprehensions~-to prepare you, periiaps, for suffering! Oh 
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God I’she cried, bursting suddenly into te^, * that. I should have 
to do this!’ 

The Count took her band and pressed it to his lips, and besou^t 
her to.lje calm and soothed. ‘ Do not be apprehensive, do not be 
grieved,’ he said : * calm yourseUi dear lady, calm yourself Cl^- 
mence ! 1 am prepared for much sorrow ; 1 am prepared for danger 
and anxiety. I have fur some time seen notmng but clouds and 
storms in the future 1’ * 

* But not such as these,’ replied ClemenccT, ^ not snch as these. 
But I will not keep you in suspense, for that is worse than all now. 
The task, ^though a painful 'one, has been of my own seeking. 
First, Monsieur de Morseiul, to speak of that which I know is dear¬ 
est to your heart—^your religious liberty is in danger—it is more 
than in danger—it is at,, ah end. The whole resolutions of the 
court are now made known—at least, amongst the principal Ca¬ 
tholics of France. The reformed church is to be swept away— 
there is no longer to be any but one religion tolerated throughout 
the kingdom—^your temples are to be overthrown—your ministers 
to be forbidden, on p^in of death, worship God as their fore¬ 
fathers have done—the edict of Nantes is to be revoked entirely 
and, clasping her hands together, she gazed in his face, while she 
added, in a low, tremulous, but distinct, voice, ‘ you are to be dri¬ 
ven to the mass at the point of ^e pike—^your children are- to be 
taken from you to be educated in another faith !’ 

Till she uttered the last words Albert dc Momeiul had remain¬ 
ed with his eyes bent upon the ground, though de|p feelings of 
agitation were evident in every line of his fioe countenance. But 
when $he spoke of the Protestants being driven to mass at the point 
of the pike, and their children being taken from them to be edu¬ 
cated in the Catholic religion, he threw back his head, gazing up 
to heaven with a look of firm determination, ^bile his left band, 
by a natural movement, fell upon the hilt of his^word. 

Clemence de Marly, as he did so, gazed upomhim earnestly 
tlirough the tears tbal were still in her eyes, and then exclaimed, 
as she saw how terribly moved he Was^ ‘ These are dreadful tidings 
for me to tell Monsieur de Morseiul: .^ou must hate me, 1 am. sure 
you must hate me !’ 

^ ‘ Hate you ?’ exclaimed the Count, clasping both her hands in 
his, while in that agitating moment — carried away by the strength 
of his own feelings, and by the tokensishe displayed of deep inter¬ 
est in him and his—every baiTier gave way before the passion of 
his heart. ‘.Hate you? oh God! 1 love you but too- well, too- 
deeply—better, more deeply, than you can ever know,, or divine,, 
dr dream of I’ 

Clemence turned away her bead, with a face glowing lake the 
rose; but she left her hand8*in his, without an effort to withdraw 
tliongh sh^ exxilaitped; ‘ Say not so! say not so I—Or at 
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least,' she added, turning round once more towards him —* say not 
so till you have heard all; for 1 have much, much more to tell, 
more painful, more terrible still. Let me have one moment to re¬ 
cover,' and, withdrawing her hands, she placed them over her eyes 
for an instant. After a very brief pausetshe added, ‘ Now, Mon¬ 
sieur de Morseiul, 1 can go on. You are here in great danger. 
You have been in great danger ever since you have been here; and 
it has only been the power and authority of the Duke that has pro¬ 
tected you. After yodr first intercourse with the governor, the bi¬ 
shop and the two ecclesiastics, a party has been made in the town, 
in the states, and in the province, against you, and, alas I against 
the good Due de Rouvr6 too. Finding that they were likely to 
incur the anger of the King for somthing that had happened, if 
they did not make good their own case against you, they have la¬ 
boured, I may say, night and day, to counteract the measures of the 
Duke with the states, so as to make him obnoxious to the King. 
They have pretended that you,—while you were here before—held 
illegal meetings with Huguenots in the neighbourhood, in order to 
oppose and frustrate the ineasurps of the King. They have got the 
‘intendant of the province upon their side, and they insisted, to 
Monsieur de Rouvre, on your being instantly arrested, they having 
proffered distinct information of your having held a meeting with 
other Protestant noblemen, about^three miles from this place, on 
the day of the hunting. Do you remember that day ?* 

* I shall never forget it!’ replied the Count, gazing upon her 
with a look t]iat njade her eyes sink again. 

‘ Well,’ she continued, * Monsieur de Rouvre would not con¬ 
sent ; and when the intendant threatened to arrest you on hie own 
responsibility, the governor was obliged to say that he would de¬ 
fend you, and protect you, if necessary, by the interposition of the 
military force at his command. This created a complete breach, 
which is now onlji apparently healed. Both parties have applied 
to the King, and 5lonsieur tie Rouvre entertained the strongest 
hopes till yesterday that the decision would have been in his fa¬ 
vour, both inasmuch as justice was on his side, and as he had 
obtained from the states a laige supply, which he knew would be 
most gratifying and acceptable to the court; but suddenly, yester¬ 
day morning, news arrived of the general measures which the 
council intended to pursue. These I have already told you, and 
they showed the Duke that every thing would give way to bigotry 
and superstition. Various letters communicated the same inteli- 
gence to othem as w'cll as to the Duke, but I having-*-’ 

She paused and hesitated, while the colour came and went rapidly 
in her cheek. ‘ Speak, dear lady, speak,’ said the Count eagerly. 

‘ I believe I may speak,* she said, * after something that you 
said but now. 1 was going to say that, I having before taken upon 
me, perhaps sillily, when first these men brought) their false charge 
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against you, to meddle with this business, from feeling that 1 
must not and cannot explain, and having then made the I)ukc tell 
me the whole business, hy earnest prayers and entreaties—that he 
seeing* that I was—that I was interested in the matter, told me all 
the rest, and gave me permission to tell you the whole this morn¬ 
ing, in order that you may ^uard against the measures that he 
fears are coming; * 1 must n’t tell him myself,’ he said, ‘ and, as 
the business has been communicated alone to Catholics, be is not 
likely to hear it, till too late. NcverthlessJ it is no secret, the 
matter having been told openly to at least twenty people in this 
town. You can therefore do it yourself, Clemence, that he may 
not say I have lured him back here into the jaws of his enemies.’* 
Thus then Monsieur de Morseiul,’ she continued more collected¬ 
ly, * thus it is that 1 have acted as I have acted ; and oh, if you 
would take my advice, painful ak I acknowledge it is to give it, 
you would proceed instantly to Morseiul, and then cither fly to 
England, or to some otlier country where you will be in safety.’ 

‘ How shall I thank you I’ replied Albert of Morseiul, taking 
her hand, and casting,behind him consideration of his own fate 
and that of his fellow Protestants, to be thought of at an after mo¬ 
ment, while, for the time, he gave his whole attention to the words 
which he had himself just spoken with regard to his love for Cle¬ 
mence dc Marly. ‘ How shall J. ever thank you for the interest, 
you have taken in me, for your generous kindness, and for all the 
pain that this I see has caused you I Pray, Clemence, pray add 
one more boon to those you have conferred, forgive^^thc rash and 
presumptuous w<>rdsl spoke just now—and forget them also.’ 

‘ Forget them !’ exclaimed Clemence, clasping her bands and 
raising her bright eyes to his. ‘ Forget them ! Never, as long as 
I have being I Forgive them. Monsieur de Morseiul; that were 
easily tlonc if I could believe them true.’ ^ 

‘ They are as true as Heaven !’ replied the Count; ‘ But oli, 
Clemence, Clemencej lead me not away into false • dreams ! lead 
me not away to think that possible which is impossible.—Can it, 
ought it to be ?’ 

‘ I know not what you mean,’ repKed Clemence, with a look 
somewhat bewildered, somewhat hurt. * All I know is, Monsieur de 
Morseiul, that you hAve spoken words which justify me to myself 
for feelings—ay, and perhaps for actions,—in regard to which I 
was doubtful—fearful—which sometimes made me blush when I 
thought of them. The w'ords that you have spoken takeaway 
that blnsh. 1 feel that I had not mistaken you ; but yet,’ she ad¬ 
ded, * tell me before you go, for I feel that it must be soon. What 
i*8 it that you mean ? What is the import of your question ?’ 

* Oh, it means much and many thini^, Clemence,’ replied the 
Count: * it takes in a wide-range painful feelings ; and when 
I acknowledge, and again and* again say, that the words I have 
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spoken arc true as Heaven; when, again and again, 1 say that I 
love you deeply, devotedly entirely, better than aught else on 
earth, 1 grieve tnat 1 have said them, 1 feel that 1 have done 
wron^.’ 

Cleraence dc Marly withdrew her hand, not sharply, not coldly, 
but mournfully, and sne raised her fair countenance towards the 
sky as if asking, with apprehension* at her heart, * What is thy will, 
oh Heaven ?’—‘ Albert of Morseiiii,’ she said, ‘ if you have any 
cause to regret that those words have been spoken, let them be 
for ever between us us if unspoken. They shall never by me be 
repeated to anv one. You may perhaps one day, years hence,' 
• and as she spolic her eyes filled with tears,—‘ you may perhaps 
regret what you are now doing ; but it will be a consolation to 
you then to Know, that even though you'spoke words of love and 
then recalled them, they were ever, as they ever shall be, a con¬ 
solation and a comfort to'me. The only thing on earth thajt I 
could fear was the^ blame of my own heart for having thought you 
loved me,—and perhaps lovea,’ she added, while a deep blush 
again spread over all her countenance, * and perhaps loved, when 
you did not. You have shielded me from that blame : you have 
mken away all self-reproach; and now God speed you, Albert I 
Choose your own path, follow the dictates of your own heart, and 
your own conscience, and farewell I* 

* Stay, stay, Clemence,’ said the Count dc Morseiul, detaining 

her by the hand. * Yet listen to me; yet hear me a few words 
farther‘ . 

She turned ro\ind upon him with one of her former smiles. 
* You know how easily such requests are granted,’she said you 
know how willingly 1 would fain believe you all that is noble, and 
iust, and honourable, and perfectly incapable of trifling with a 
woman’s heart.’ • 

* First, then,’ said the Count, ‘ let me assure you that the words 

I have spoken were not, as you seemed to have imagined, for your 
car alone, to be disavowed before tbc world. Ever shall I be 
ready, w’illing, eager to avow those words, and the love I feel, and 
have spoken of, will never, can never die away in my heart. But 
oh, Clemence, do you remember the words that passed between 
us in this very garden, as to whether a woman could love twice ? 
Do you remember what you acknowledged yourself on that occa¬ 
sion ?’ * 

* And do you believe, tlien,’ said Clemence * after all that you 
have seen, that I have ever loved ? Do you believe,* she said with 
the bright but scornful smile that sometimes crossed her lip, ‘ that 
because Clemence de Marly has suffered herself to be surrounded 
by fools and coxcombs, the one to neutralise and oppose the other 
—whereas if she had not done jo, she nhist have chosen one from the 
herd/Hlo be her lord and masted and have becomq>his slave—do you 
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imagine, I say, that she has fallen in love with pretty Motisieur tie 
Hericout, with his hair frizzled l!l<e a piece of pastry, his wit as 
keen as a baby’s wooden sword, and his courage oi that bight dis- 
crinu’i'xting quality which might be well led on by a child’s trum¬ 
pet ? Or with the Gcrmml prince, who, though a brave man and 
not without sense, is as courteous as an Italian mountebank’s dan¬ 
cing bear, who thinks himself the pink of politeness when he 
hands round a hat to gather the *sous growling between his teeth 
all the time that he does so ? Or with the l)uc de Melcourt, w’ho 
though polished and keen, and brave as his sword, is as cold-hear¬ 
ted as the iron that lies within that scabbard, and in seeking Cle- 
mence dc Marly seeks three requisite things to accomplish a 
French nobleman’s household, a large fortune which may pay cooks 
and serving men, and give at least two gilded coaches more ; a 
handsome wife that cares nothing for her husband, and is not likely 
to^istuib him by her love ; and some influence at court which may 
obtain for him the next blue riband vacant?—Out upon them all I’ 
she added vehemently; * and fie, fie, fie, upon you, Albert qf Mor- 
seiul! If I thought th,at yon coulcj love a person of whom you 
judged so meanly, I should believe you unworthy of another 
thought from me.’ 

It is useless to deny, that every word she spoke was ^pleasant to 
the ear of the Count de Moj^eiul; but yet she had not exactly 
touched the point towards which his own apprehensions regarding 
her had turned, and though h^ did not chose to name the Cheva¬ 
lier he still went on. ^ , 

* I have thought nothing of the kind you speak of Clemence, 
he replied, ♦ but I may have thought it possible for you to have met 
with another more worthy of your thoughts and of your afiection 
than any of these ; that you may have loved liim ; and that on 
some quarrel, either temporal^ or permanent, your indignation 
towards him, and your determination not to let him see the pain 
he has occasioned, rnay have made you fancy yourself in love wdth 
another. May not tKis be the case ? But still, even were it not so, 
there is much—But I ask,’ he added, seeing the colour of Cle- 
mence fluttering like the changing colours on the plumage of a 
bird, * but 1 ask again, may it not have been so ?’ 

Clemence gazed at him intently and steadfastly for a moment, 
and there was evidently a stniggle going on in her breast of some 
kind. Perhaps Albert of Morseiul might misunderstand the na¬ 
ture of that stniggle; indeed, it is clear he did so in some ddgree, 
for it certainly confirmed him in the apprehensions which he had 
entertained. I'he air and the expression of Clemence varied con¬ 
siderably while she gazed upon him. For a moment there was the 
air of proud beauty and careless caprice with which she treated 
the lovers of whom she had* just spoken so lightly ; and the next, 
as some memory snemed to erdes her mind, the haughty look died 
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away into one of subdued tenderness and affection. An instant 
Bftcr, sadness and 'sorrow came over her face like a cloud, and her 
eyes appeared to be filling with irrepressible tears. She conquer¬ 
ed that, too; and when she replied, it was with a smile so strange¬ 
ly mingled with various expressions, thant it was difficult to discern 
which predominated. There was a certain degree of pride in her 
tone ; there was sorrow upon her brow ; and yet there was a play¬ 
fulness round her eyes and lips, as if something made her happy 
amidst it all. * 

‘ Such might be the case,’ she replied, * such is very likely to be 
the case with all women. But pray. Sir—having settler,! it all so 
well and so wisely—who was the favoured person who had thus 
won Clcmcnce de Marly’s love, while some few others were 'seek¬ 
ing for it in vain ? Your falcon, fancy, was certainly not without a 
lure. I see it clearly, Monsifjur db Morseiul.’ 

‘ It might be one,’ replied the Count, ‘ whose rival I would ^ne¬ 
ver become, even were other things done away; it might be one 
long tqjd deeply regarded by myself.’ 

‘ The Chevalier, the Chevali/er!’ exclaimejl Clemcnce, with her 
whole face brightening into a merry smile. ‘ No, no, no! You 
have been deceiving yourself. No, no. Count; the Chevalier 
d’Evran never has been, never will be, any thing to me but that 
which he is now’; we have had no.qiiarrel, we have had no cold¬ 
ness. It is quite possible. Monsieur de Morseiul, believe me, 
even for a weak woman like inys9lf (o feel friendship and place 
confidence \\ithoqt love.’ 

She strove in some degree to withdraw the hand that the Count 
had taken, as if she were about to leave him ; but the Count detain¬ 
ed it, gently saying, ‘ Stay yet one moment, Clemcnce ; let us 
yet have but one word more of explanation before we part.’ 

‘ No,’ she replic^l, disengaging her hand, ‘ no; we have had 
explanations enough. Never wed a woman of whom you have a 
single doubt, Sir. No, no,’ she added, with a look slightly trium¬ 
phant perhaps, somewhat sorrowful, but somewhat playful withal ; 
‘ no, no! Clemence de Marly has already, perhaps, said somewhat 
too much already ! But one thing I will tell you, Albert of Mor- 
sciul—you love her! She sees it, she knows it, and from hence¬ 
forth she will not doubt it—for a woman does not trust by halves 
like a man. You* love her ! You will love her! and, though you 
have perhaps somewhat humiliated her, though you have made the 
proud humble and the gay melancholy, it is perhaps no bad lesson 
for her, and she will now make you sue, before you gain as a previ¬ 
ous lover that which you now seem to require some pressing to 
accept. Adieu, Monsieur de Morseiul; there is, I see, somebody 
coming ; adieu.’ ^ 

‘ Stay'yet a moment, Clemence ; hear me yet urge something in 
iny defence,’ exclaimed her lover. But Clemense proceeded down 
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the steps, from tlic rampart, only pausing and turning to say in a 
tone of greater tenderness and interest,— • 

‘ Fayewcll, Albert, farewell; and for God’s s.ake forget not tlie 
warnifig, that I gave you this morning, nor any of the matters so 
much more wdrtliy of attehtion than the worthless love of a gay 
cajH'icious girl.’ , 

Thus saying. She hastened pn, and passing by the person who 
was comiiuj forward from the house—and wljo was merely a servant 
attached to the Count de Morseiul, as usual hunting oiit his master 
to interrupt him at the most inappropriate time—she hurried to a 
small doo,’* to the loft of the building, entered, and mounting aback 
staircase which led towards her own apartments, she sought shelter 
therein I’roiu all the many eyes that were at that time beginning 
to move about the place ; for her face was a tablet on which strong 
and recent emotion was decidj’^ and legibly written. 

^or had that emotion passed, indeed ; but, on the contrary, new 
and agitating thoughts had been swelling upon her all the way 
throiigti the gardens, as she returned alone—the memories of one 
of those short but important lapses of time which change with 
the ])ower of an enchanter the whole course of onr being, Avliich 
alter feeling and thoughts and hope and expectation, give a dilfer- 
cut direction to aspiration and effort and ambition, which add 
wings atid a fiery sword to enthusiasm, and, in fact, turn the 
thread of destiny upon a new track through the labyrintli of life. 

There was In the midst of those inemones one bright and beau¬ 
tiful spot; hut it was mingled with so manv cony'udi *g feelings— 
there was so much alloy to that pure gold—that, when at length 
she reached her dressing-room and cast hci’scdf into a chair, she 
became completely overpowered, and, bursting into tears?, wept bit¬ 
terly aiul long. 

The old and faithful attendant whom Albert of 3Ioi'seiul had 
seen with her in the forest, and who was indeed far superior to the 
station which she fillqd, both by talents, education, add heart, now 
witnessing the emotion of her young mistress, glided tip and took 
her hand in hers, trying by every quiet attention to tranqiiiilisc 
and soothe her. It was in vain, for a long lime, however, that she 
did so; and when at length (demcncc had recovered in sotito de¬ 
gree her composure, and began to dry her eyes, the attendatit ask¬ 
ed, eagerly, ‘ Dear, dear cuild, what is it has grieved you s?)?' 

‘1 will tell you, Maria; I will fell you in a mimik',’rcjdied 
Clemcncc. ‘ You who have been a sharer of all my thoughts from 
my infanc}'—you who^ were given me as a friend by the dear 
mother I have lost—you wl;o Inive preserved for me so much, 
and have preserved me myself so often—I will tell you all and 
every thing I will have^ no concealment in this from you; 
for 1 feel, as if I *werc a prophet, that terrible and tronhloils 
times are coming ;‘»that it is my fate to take a deep and painful 

voh. II. ’ ' C 
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part therein; and that I tshall need one like yon to counsel, and 
advise, and assist, a#d support me in many a danger, and, for 
aught I know, in many a calamity.’ 

‘ Dear Clemence, dear child,’ said the attendant, * I will ercr do 
my best to soothe and comfort you; and what little assistance I 
can give shall be given ; but I hjwc trusted and I have hoped for 
many days—now both from what^I have seen and what 1 have 
heard—that there wan a stronger hand than that of a weak old 
woman soon about to fjc plighted to support and defend you for 
life.’ 

' Who do you mean ?’ exclaimed Clemence eagerly; / who arc 
you speaking of Maria?’ 

* Can you not divine ?’ demanded tjic old lady; * can you not 
divine that I mean him that we saw in the forest—him, who seem¬ 
ed to my old eyes to wed you then, with the ring that your mo¬ 
ther gave you, wdicn she told you never to part with it to any-wnc 
but to the man who was to place it again on your finger as your 
husband.’ 

‘ Good heaven!’ exclaimed Clemence, ‘ I,never though of that! 
I am his wife then, Maria—at least I shall ever consider mvself 
such.’ 

* But wiy he consider yo\i so too?’ demanded the attendant; 

' and do ymii love him enough to .consider him so, de.ir child ? I 
have never seen you love at>y one yet, and I only began to hope 
that you would love him when ^ saw your colour change as often 
as his na!ne«fvas yicntinned.’ 

* 1 have said I would tell ymu all, Maria,’ replied Clemence, 

‘ and I will tell you all. I never have loved any one before; and 
how could I, surrounded as I have been by the empty, and the 
vain, and the vicious,—by a crowd so full of vices, and so barren 
of virtues, that a man thoxight himself superior to the whole world, 
if he had but one good (piality to recommend him; .and w'hat 
were the qualities on which they piqued themselves? If a man 
had wit, he thought himself a match for an empress; if he had 
courage, though that, to say the truth, was the most general qua¬ 
lity, he felt himself privileged to be a libertine, and a gamester, 
and an atheist; and, instead of feeling shame, he gloried in his 
faults. How could 1 love any of such men? Howr could I esteem 
them—the first step to love? I have but heard one instance of 
true affection in the court" of France—that of poor Conti to the 
King’s daughter; and I never fancied myself such a paragon as to 
be the second woman that could raise such attachment. Nothing 
less, however, w’ould satisfy me, qnd therefore I determined to 
shape my course accordingly. 1 resolved to let the crowd that 
chose it |oilow, and flatter, and affect Jto worship, as much as ever 
they so ^cased. It was their doing, not mint. I mean not to say 
that it did not please and amuse : I mean net to say that I did 
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not feel some sort of‘satisfaction—which I now see wrong to feel— 
in using as slaves, in ordering here and there, in tranij^ing upon 
and mortifying a set of beings that I contemned and despised, and 
that valued me alone for gifts which I valued not rnjself. Had 
there been one roan amc^gst them that at all deserved me—that 
gave one thought to my mind or to my heart, rather than to my 
beauty or my fortune—he woulA have hated me for the manner in 
which I treated him and others; and I might have learned to love 
him, even while be learned to contemn me. Such was not the 
case, however, for there was not one that did so. Had I declared 
my dcteryiination of never marrying, to lie the slave of a being I 
despised, they would soon have put me iu a convent, or at least 
have tried to do so ; and I feared they might. Therefore it was 1 
went on upon the same plan, sitting like a waxen virgin in a 
shrine, letting adorers come and \vorslpp as much as they pleased, 
au^^akiiig notice of none. There is not one of them that can say 
that 1 ever gave him aught but a cutting speech, or an expression 
of my contempt. It is now several years ago, but you must re¬ 
member it well, when,we were firsL.with the Duke at lluffigny.’ 

‘ Oh, 1 remember it well,’ replied the attendant, ‘ and the hunt¬ 
ing, and your laying down the bridle like a wild careless girl, as 
you then were, and the horse running away with yo,u, and this 
very Count de Morseiul saving you by stopping it. Ay J remem¬ 
ber it all well, and you told me how gallant and handsome he 
looked, and all he had said j and J laughed, and told yop, you were 
in love with him.’ ^ ^ 

‘ I was not in lOvc,’ replied Clemcnco, with tlio colour slightly 
deepening in her cheek, ‘ I was not in love: but I might soon 
have been so even then. I thought a great deal about him 3 I was. 
very young, had mixed not at all with the wmrld, and he was eer- 
taiufy' at that time, in jiersonal appearance, what might well realise 
the dream of a young and enthusiastic imagination.—He is older 
and graver now,’ she ailded, musing, ‘and time has mJide a change 
on him ; but yet 1 scarcely think he is less handsome. However, 
I thought of him a good deal then, especially after I had met him 
the second time, and discovered who he was: and I thought of him 
often afterwards. Wherever there was any gallant action done, 
I was sure to listen eagerly, expecting to hear his name.—And 
how often did I hear it, Maria? Not a campaign passed but 
some new praises fell upon the (Jount de Morsciul. lie had defen¬ 
ded this post like some ancient hero, against whole legions of the 
enemy. Ho had thrown himself into that small fort, which was 
considered untenable, and held an array at bay for weeks. He 
had been the first to plant his foot on the breach; he had been 
the last in the rear upon a retreat. The peasant’s cottage, the 
citizen’s fire-side, owed their safety to him; and the ministers of 
another religion thru his own h’ad found shelter and protection be- 
» • -c 2 
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ncath his sword. I know not how itwas but when all these tales were 
told me, his image always rose up before me as I had seen him, and 
I pictured him in every action. 1 could see him leading the charg¬ 
ing squadrons. I could see him standing in the deadly breach. I 
could see the women and the children, and the conquered and the 
wounded, clinging to his knees, and could sec him saving them. I 
did not love him, Maria, but I thought of him a great deal more 
than of any one else in all the world. Well then, after some years, 
came the last great service that he rendered us, not many weeks 
ago, and was not his demeanour then, Maria—was not his whole 
air and conduct in the midst of danger' to himself and ot,hers—the 
peremptory demand of our liberation—the restoration of the ring 
I valued—the easy unshaken courtesy in a moment of agitation 
and risk,—was it not all noble, all chivalrous, all such as a woman's 
imagination might well dwelj upon?’ 

* It was, indeed,’ replied Maria, ‘ and ever since then I bj?.ve 
thought that you loved him.’ 

‘ In the mean time,’ continued Clemence, ‘ in the mean time I 
had also become sadly spoilt. ^ 1 had growp capricious, and vain, 
and haughty, by indulging such feelings for several years, in pursuit 
of my own system; and when the Count appeared at Poitiers, J 
do not knoyv that I was inclined to treat him will. Not that I 
would ever have behaved to him jvs I did to others; but I scarcely 
knew how to behave better. 1 believed myself privileged to say 
and do any thing I thought right, to exact any thing, nay, to 
command ai»y thyig. I was surprised when I found he took no 
notice of mo; I was mortified perhaps; I determined, if ever I 
made him happy at last, to punish him for his first indiflbrcnce, 
—to punish him, how^ think you ? To make him love me to make 
him doubtful of whether I loved him, and to make him figure 
in the train of those whom I myself despised. But, oh, Maria, I 
soon found that I could not accomplish what I sought. There was a 
power, a cointnand in his nature that overawed, that command¬ 
ed me. Instead of teaching him to love me, and making him 
learn to doubt that I loved him, 1 soon found that it was 1 that 
loved, and learned to doubt that he loved me. Then came rest¬ 
lessness and disquietude. From time to time I saw—I felt that he 
loved me, and then again 1 doubted, and strove to make him show 
it more clearly, by the very means best calculated to make him 
crush it altogether. I affected to listen to the frivolous and the 
vain, to smile upon the beings I despised, to assume indifference 
towards the only one I loved. Thus it went on till the last day of 
his stay, when he refused to accompany ns on our hunting party, 
but left me with a promise to join us if he could. 1 was disap¬ 
pointed, mortified. I doubted if he^ would keep his promise. 1 
doubted whether he had any inclination to do so, and I strove to 
forget, in the excitement of the chase, the bitterness of that which 
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I sufFered. Suddenly, however, I caught a glance of him riding 
down towards us. lie came up to my side, he rode on by me, he 
attended to me, he spoke to me alone; there was a grace, and. a 
dignir.y, and a glory about his person that was new and strange ; 
he seemed as if some new* inspiration had come upon him. On 
every subject that we spoke of he poured forth his soul in words 
of fire. His eyes and his countenanee beamed with living light, 
such as I had never before behefd; every thing vanished from my 
eyes and thoughts but him ; evei-y thing sdemed small and insig¬ 
nificant and to bow before him; the very fiery charger that he 
rode seemed to obey, with scarcely a sign or indication of his will. 
The cavaliers around looked but like his attendants, and I — I 
Maria — proud, and hauglity, and vain as I had encouraged my¬ 
self to be—I felt that i was in the presence of my master, and 
that, there, beside rne, Avas the dhly man on earth that I could 
wjjlingly and implicitly obey — 1 felt subdued, but not depressed 
— 1 felt, perhaps, as a woman ought to feel towards a man she 
loves, that I w'as competent to be his companion and his friend, to 
share his thoughts, to^ respond to ajl his feelings, to enter into his 
views and opinions, to meet him, in short, with a mind yielding, 
but scarcely to be called inferior, different in quality, but harmo¬ 
nious in love and thought. I felt that he was one who would 
never wish me to be a slave ; but one that I should be’prompt and 
ready to bend to and obey. Can I tell you, Maria, all the agony 
that took possession of my l;jjart when I found that the wdiolc 
bright scene w^as to pass away like a dream ? Since,/hen many a 
painful thing has iiappencd. 1 have wrung my heart, lhave embit¬ 
tered, my repose by fancying that I have loved, where 1 w^as not 
loved in return,that I luivc boon the person to seek, and he to des¬ 
pise me. But this day, this day Maria, has come an explanation. He 
has told me that he has loved me, he has told me,that he has loved me, 
long ; he has taken away that shame, he has given me that comfort. 
We both foresee many difficulties, pangs, and anxieties ; but, alas! 
Maria, I see plainly, not only that he discovers in the future far 
more difficulties, and dangers, and obstacles between us than I my¬ 
self perceive, but also that he disapproves of much of my conduct— 
that doubts and apprehensions mingle with his love—that it is a 
thing which he has striven against, not from his apjirchcnsion of 
(lifficulties, but from his doubts of me and of my nature ; that love 
has mastered him for a time ; but still has not subdued him alto¬ 
gether. It is a bitter and a sad thing,’ she added, placing her 
hands over her eyes. 

‘ But, dear child,’ said the attendant, ‘ it will be easy for you to 
remove all such doubts and apprehensions.* 

‘ Hush, hush,’ replied Clemcncc, ‘ let me finish, Maria, and then 
say no more upon this score to-day. 1 wull hear all you can say 
tomorrow. He is |;one by this time ; God knows wdiethcr we shall 
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ever meet again. But at all events, my conduct is deternjined ; I 
■will act in every respect, whether he be with me or whether he 
be absent from me, whether he misunderstands me or whether 
he conceives my motives exactly— I will act as I know he would 
approve if he could see every action and* every movement of my 
heart. I will cast behind me all those things which I now feel were 
wTong ; though, Heaven knows, 1 did not see that there was the 
slightest evil in any of them, till love for him has, with the quick-* 
ness of a flash of lightning, opened my eyes in regard to my con¬ 
duct towards others. I will do all, in short, that he ought to love 
me for ; and, in doing that, I will in no degree seek him, ^but leave 
fate and God’s will to work out my destiny, trusting that with such 
purposes I shall be less miserable than I have been for the last week. 
And now, Maria,’ she added, ‘I have given you the picture of a 
woman’s heart. Let us dwell^ no ifiore upon this theme, for I must 
wash away these tears, these new invaders of eyes that have seldom 
known them before, and go as soon as possible to Monsieur de 
Rouvr6, to inform him of a part, at least, of my conversation with 
the Count.’ 


CHAPTER H. 

.. 

THE RETURN. 

i> 

Sometimes amidst the storms and tempests of life, when the rain 
of sorrow has been pouring down amain, and the lightning of wrath 
been flashing on our^path, the clouds overhead, heavy and loaded 
with mischief to come, and the thunder rolling round and round 
after the flash*t there will come a brief calm moment of sweet tran¬ 
quillity, as if wrath and enmity, and strife and care, and misfortune, 
had cast themselves down to rest, exhausted with their fury. Happy 
is the man who in such moments can throw from him remembrance 
of the past, and apprehension of the future, and taste the refresh¬ 
ing power without alloy. But seldom can we do so: the passed- 
by storm is fresh on memory, the threatening aspect of the sky is 
full before our eyes, and such w'as the case with Albert of Morseiul, 
as on the third day after leaving Poitiers he rode on towards his 
own abode. 

The degree of impatient anxiety under which he liad laboured 
had caused him to make the two first day’s journeys as long as possi¬ 
ble, so that not above ten or twelve miles, or at most fifteen lay 
between him and his own chdteau, whdn he set out on that third 
momii^ from the inn. ‘ f 
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Nothing occurred to disturb his journey ? every thing passed in 
peace and tranquillity; known, loved, and respected in that part of 
the country, the people vied with each other as to which should 
show •him the most affectionate civility, and no news cither from 
the capital or Poitiers had reached him to dissipate the apparent 
calm around. Every thing wore, the aspect of peace throughout the 
country. The peasant’s wife sunned herself at the door of her cot¬ 
tage, with distaff and spindle in fiand, plying lightly her daily toil, 
while her children ran or crawled about before her, full of enjoy¬ 
ment themselves, and giving enjoyment to her who beheld them. 
The peafjant pursued his labour in the fieldsj and cheered it by a 
song ; and although the Count knew many of those whom he saw 
to be Protestants, there w^s no appearance of anxiety or apprehen¬ 
sion amongst them. Every thing was cheerful, and contented, and 
tranquil, and the peace of the scene ^ank into his heart. Angels 
n\iiy-be supposed to look upon this earth’s pleasures with a feeling of 
melancholy though not sadness, from knowledge of their fragility ; 
and so Albert of Morsciul, though he felt in some degree calmed 
and tranquilliscd by vsjhat he saw, y,et could not prevent a sensation 
of deep melancholy from mingling with his other feelings, as he 
thought. ‘This can but last for a very, very little time.’ 

At length he turned into the very wood where he had encounte¬ 
red the robbers, which now bor<j, of course, a very different aspect 
in the full daylight from that which it had borne in the depth of 
the night. The summer sunshine was now streaming through the 
green leaves, and faraway between the wide boys of.^e trees, the 
mossy ground might be seen carpeted with velvet softness, and 
chctpicrcd wdth bright catches and streams of light. The road, too, 
though not in the full sunshine, was crossed here and there by long 
lines of radiance, and the sky over head was seen clear and blue, 
while every projecting branch of the tall trejes above caught the 
light, and sparkled with a brighter green. 

The aspect of this scene was more tranquillising still than the 
last; but it did not cfiaso the Count’s deep melancholy; and, find¬ 
ing that he was riding very slow, which only afforded time for 
thought when thought w’as useless, he turned round to sec if his 
attendants were near, intending to ride on faster, if they were 
within sight. The road was very nearly straight; and, at the dis¬ 
tance of four or five hundred yards, passing one of the soft 
green refreshing shadows cast by the wmod, he saw the body of ser¬ 
vants riding gaily on after him, conversing together. Between him 
and them, however, just issuing from one of the green wood 
paths, which joined the high road, was another figure, which im¬ 
mediately called the Count’s attention. It w'as that of an old man, 
plain and simple in hia own appearance, but mounted on a mule, 
gaily tricked and caparisonea, as was the universal custom in those 
days, with fringes jnd knobs of red worsted, an^ l^ejds ^f, ra^ a 

‘ ir.y^/tL . . . < 0 . 
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size and sliape about its collar and head-stall. The rider was not 
one of those whom men forget easily; and, thoiiji;h he was at a 
considerable distance as well as the attendants, the Count ipstant- 
iy recognised good Claude de I’Estang. * 

Seeing the Count pause, the old maif put his mule into a quick¬ 
er, pace, and rode on tow’ards him^ When he came near he wished 
his young friend joy of his rcturry but his own face was any thing 
but joyful. , 

‘ We shall all be indeed glad to sec yon, my dear Albert,’ he 
said, * for we have very great need of your return on every ac¬ 
count. Besides all these grievous and iniquitous proceedings 
against the Protestants, we have in our own bosom men who I 
hear had the impudence even to attaeV you; but who have since 
committed various other outrages of a marked and peculiar char¬ 
acter. One man, I learn, .has been shot dead upon the spot, an¬ 
other has been w'oundcd severely, a third has been robbed^nd 
maltreated. But I cannot discover that any one has met with 
liarshncss, except such as are distinguished for a somewhat inordi¬ 
nate zeal in favour of the Catholic faith. . Not a Protestant has 
been attacked, which marks the matter more particular!}', and the 
peasantry themselves arc beginning to notice the fact, so that it 
will not be jong before their priests take notice of it, and the eyes 
of the state will be turned angrily»npon us.’ 

* I fear indeed that it will be so,’ replied the Count; ‘ but whe¬ 

ther the result will or will not.Uc evil, God in his wisdom only 
knows.’ • • , 

‘ How is this, my dear Albert?’ exclaimed the clergyman. ' You 
sent to me to ask th.at 1 should draw up a humble petition to the 
King, respresenting the Protestants as peaceful, humble, obedient 
subjects, and surely we must take every measure that wc may not 
by our own actions.give the lie to our own words.’ 

* 1 will certainly, my dear friend,’ rc])licd the Count, * take every 
measure that* it is possible for man to lakcj^ to put dowm this evil 
system of phnidcr and violence, ■u'hcthcr it be carried on by Protes¬ 
tant or Catholic.®. There is a notorious violation of the law’, and 
I am determined to put it down if it be possible, without any re¬ 
gard w’hatsocvcr to distinction between tw’o religions. The peti¬ 
tion to the King was necessary when I wrote about it, and is so 
still, for it was then our only hope, and it may now be taken as a 
proof that even to tiie last moment we were willing to show our¬ 
selves humble, devoted, and -loyal. 1 expect nothing from it but 
that result; but that result itself is something.’ 

‘ I fear, tny son,’ said the old man, * that you have heard bafl 
news since you wrote to me.’ 

‘ The worst,’ replied the Count, witji a melancholy shake of the 
head, * the very wrost that can be given. They intend, I under¬ 
stand from authority that cannot be'doubted, tl- suppress entirely 
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ihe free exercise of our religion in France, and to revoke the edict 
of our good King Henry which secured it to us.’ 

The Uld man dropped the reins upon his nude’s neck, and raised 
Ids eyes appealingly to heav^en. ‘ Terrible, indeed !’ he said; * but 
I can scarcely credit it.’ 

‘It is but too true—but too ct?rtain !’ replied the Count; ‘and 
yet terrible as this is—horrible, iitfainoiis, detestable as is the cruel¬ 
ty and tyranny of the act itself, the means by which it is to be 
cari'ied into execution arc still more cruel, tyrannical, and detesta¬ 
ble.’ 

The old*man gazed in his face as if he had hardly voice to de¬ 
mand what those means were; but after a brief pause the Count 
\vent on: ‘ To sum up all* in one word, they intend to take the 
I’rotcstant children from the Piotcstant mother, from the father, 
from the brother, and forbidding all intercourse, to place them in the 
haiTds of the enemies of our faith, to be educated in the supersti¬ 
tions that we abhor.’ 

‘ God will avert it!’ said the old man ; ‘ it cannot be that even 
the sins and the follies “of him who now sits upon the throne of 
France should deserve the signal punishment of being thus utterly 
given up and abandoned by the spirit of God to the tyrannical and 
brutal foolishness of his own heart. I cannot believe that it will 
ever be executed. I cannot believe that it will ever be attempted. 
I doubt not they will go on as they have begun ; that they will 
send smooth-faced priests wltiT'cirnning devices, as they have done 
indeed since you went hence, to bribe and buy td the Somination 
of Sataji the weak and wavering of onr docks, an<l send lists of 
them to the King, to swell his heart with the pride of having made 
converts. I can easily conceive that they will be i)crmittcd to take 
from us places and dignities, to drive us by every sort of annoyance, 
so that the gold may be purilied from the dross, the corn may be 
winnowed from the chatf. All this they will do, for .all this un¬ 
doubtedly we sinners have deserved. But 1 do nt)t believe that 
they will be permitted to do more, and my trust is not in man but 
in God. For the sins that we have committed, for the weakness 
we have dis})layed, for murmurs and rebellion against his will, for 
sinful doubts and apprehensions of his merc^g from the carthliness 
of our thoughts, and the want of purity in all our dealings, God 
may permit us to be smitten severely, terribly ; but the fier^' sword 
of his vengeance will not go out against his people beyond a certain 
point, lie has built his church upon a rock, and there shall it 
stand; nor will 1 ever bdieve that the reformed church of France 
shall be extinguished in the land, nor that the people who have 
sought God with sincerity shall be left desolate. We will trust in 
him, my son ! We will trust in him !’ 

‘ Ay,’ said the Copnt; ‘ but my excellent old friend, it now be¬ 
comes our duty,to think seriously what means, under God’s will, we 
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may use in defence of his clnirch. I myself have tlioiight upon it 
long and eagerly, but I have thought of it in vain, for the subject 
is so difficult and so embarrassed, that without some one tp coun¬ 
sel me, some one to aid me, I can fix upon no plan that otters 
even a probability of success. I must speak with you before 
to-morrow be over, long and earnestly. I know not why I should 
not turn to your dwelling with you oven now,’ he added ; *'I 
know not when I ma^ be taken away from the midst of you, for 
much personal danger threatens myself, lint, how'ever, what 1 have 
to .say must be .‘^aid alone, and in private. I'lic man Hi(|uet is be¬ 
hind, and though 1 believe he is faithful to me, and holds bnt loose¬ 
ly his Popish creed, I must not trust too far. Let us turn to¬ 
wards your dwelling.' ’ 

* Be it so, he it so,’ replied the* old man ; and w'cnding on their 
wav throniili the forest for some distance farther, they took the 
first road that turned to the right, and pursued the forest path that 
ran along through the bottom of the deep valleys, in which some 
part of the w'ood was scattered. 

It had been a bright and a beautiful day,'but the air was warm 
and sultry ; and the horses of the Count looked more fatigued than 
might have been exjiected from so short a journey. The old cler¬ 
gyman and his young friend spoke but little more as tlicy went 
along ; and it was only to comment upon the tired condition of the 


horses, and the o])prc.s.sivc state <>fj,he atmosphere that they did so. 

‘ It is a.s^wx'll, my son,’ said Craiidc dc I’Estang at length, ‘ it is 
as well that you have turned w'ith me, for depend upon it we shall 


have a storm. Do you not see those large harsh masses tjfcloiul 


rising above the trees ?’ 

‘ I have remarked them some time,’ replied the Count, ‘ and 


twice 1 thought I saw’ a flash.’ 

‘ Hark !’ exclaimed the clergyman, and there was evidently a 
a sound of thunder not very distant. ‘ L^t ns ride a little (piickcr,’ 
the old man continued ; ‘ ive arc just cotn'ing to the slope of the 
bill where the wood ends, and then we are not far from Auron.’ 


The (/ount did as the pastor asked him, and the moment after 
they issued out from the w'ood, upon the shoulder of a gentle emi¬ 
nence, w’ith green slopes declining, from cither side of the road, 
into the valleys. A tall hill ro.se gradually to the left, along the 
side ofw'hich the highway was cut ; and full in their view to the 
right,—but tw’o or three miles on, across the vallcv, left by the 
eminence along which the}^ rode—appeared the high conical hill 
of Auron, crowned, as we have before described it, with the little 
village spire. 

Though there were softie detached ma.sses of cloud sweeping 
over the sky above them, and twisting themselves into harsh curi¬ 
ous forms, the sun was still shining warm gnd strong upon the 
spot where they were, wliilc the the voice of ^vhich tjiey had 
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heard in the wood, was seen treading the valleys and hills beyond 
towards Anron, wrapped in a mantle of dark vapours and shadows. 
The ct^mrast between the bright sunshine and sparkling light 
around’ tliein, with the sweeping thunder clouds that were pouring 
forth their mingled wrath upon the hcautilid country beyond, w'as 
very fine, and tlie Count drew i»* his horse for a moment to gaze 
upon it more at ease. , 

‘You see, though they have been busy ip seducing my flock, 
over tlierc,’ said the pastor, fixing his eyes.with a look of affectidh 
upon Auron, ‘ you see they have still loft me my spire to the 
church I fear, not from any good will to me or mine,’ he added, 

‘ but l)ecause they say it acts as a sort of landmark at sca.^ 

The (^ount made no reply, for he thought that the time was 
not far distant when that pcaqpfiil village would l)c the scene of 
persecution, if not of desolation, andithc building where a quiet 
arrtt mdustriotis population had worshi[)pcd God for ages, accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of their own consciences, would be taken from 
them. Ills only answer then was a melancholy smile, as ho rode 
slowly on again, still gazing on the villag ' and the storm, the flashes 
of the lii.»hfning blazing across the }>ath from time to lime, as if 
the cloud from which they issued had been close above the travel¬ 
lers. Scarcely, however, had the Count and his compipiion gone 
a luuidred yards along the side </ the hill, when a bright fitful line 
of intense light darted across the curtain of the dark cloud before 
their eyes, aimed like a fier ,n?V«elin cast by the unerring hand of 
ll\c destroying angel at the pointed spire of t^c vilhige chureh. 
The shape of the spire was instautlv changed; apart cviilcntly fell 
in ruins ; .and, the next moment, the whole of that which stood 
blazed forth iu%ames, like a fiery bcaeou raised on the highest hill 
of an invaded land to tell that strife and bloodshed have begun. 

‘It is aceomplislicd !’ cried the pastor, as Jie gazed upon the 
destruction of tlic spire. ‘ It is accomplished ! Oh, Albert, how 
natural is veaknoss and superstition to tlu' human hcVirt ! Can we 
see the fall of that building in which for many a long year our puro 
faith has offered up its ])ra vers, unmiugled with the vanities of a 
false creed, and not feel as if the will of (iod were against iis—as 
if that were a sign unto us that his favour had past from us, at least 
in this land—as if it were a warning for us to gird ourselves, and 
shaking off th.e dust of our feet, to seek another place of abiding ?' 

He paused not while he spoke, liowevcr, but rode on quickly, in 
order to aid and direct in saving any part of the building that yet 
remained : but as they went lie still continued to ]ionr flirth many 
a. sorrowful ejaculation, mingling, with personal grief for the de¬ 
struction of an object which liad for lonjj^years been familiar with 
his eye, and associated with ,gvery feeling of home, and peace, and 
of happy dwelling amongst his own people, and of high duties well 
performed, va^uc idclings of awe, and^)crhup& of superstition, as he 
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read in that sight a warning, and a sign, and a shadowing forth of 
the Almighty will, that the church whereof he was a member was 
destined to destruction also. 

Before the party reached the village, the spire had been com¬ 
pletely consumed ; but the peasantry had fortunately succeeded in 
preventing the fire from reaching the body of the Ijuilding, and the 
rain was now pouring down in torrents, as the tears of an angel of 
wrath over the accomplishttient of his painful mission ; so that all 
that remained was to ascertain what damage had been done. Both 
the clergyman and the Count remarked several strangers standing 
round the church oftbring no assistance to .any one, and only comuri- 
ing together occasionally in a low voice on the proceedings of the 
Protestant population. Albert of JNIorst^iid gazed upon them with 
some surprise, and at length said, ‘ I think, gentlemen, you miglit 
have given some little aid anvl assistance in this matter.’ 

‘VVliatl’ cried one of the men, ‘.aid in upholding a tcmpl6*of 
heretics! What, keep from the destniction with which God has 
m.arked it, a building which man should long ago have pulled 
down!’ • 

‘ I did not know you, gentlemen,’ replied the Count. ‘ There 
arc some circumstances in which people may be expected to re¬ 
member that they arc fellow-men and fellow-Christians, before 
they think of sects or denomin.ati( 5 ns.’ 

Thus saying, he turned and left them, accompanying Claude de 
I’Estang to his dwelling. '' 

‘ Never rtilnd tlern^ Albert, never mind them,’ said the pastor as 
they walked along. ‘ These arc the men who arc engaged daily in 
seducing my flock. I have seen them more than once as I have b^en 
going hither and thither amongst the people; but % have heeded 
them not, nor ever spoken to them. Those who can sell llicmsclvcs 
for gold—and gold ‘is the means of persuasion that they arc now 
adopting—are not steadfast or faithfid in any religion, and arc more 
likely to corrupt others, and to le.ad to great, defection by falling 
away in a moment of need, than to serve or prop the cause to 
which they pretend to be attached. I trust that God’s grace'will 
reach them in time; but in a moment of increasing danger like this, 
I would rather that they showed themselves at once. I would ra¬ 
ther, if they arc to sell themselves either for safety or for gold, th.at 
they shouUl sell themselves at once, and let us know them before 
the fiery ordeal comes. I would rather have to say, thc}^ went 
forth from us, because they were not of us, than think them child¬ 
ren of light, and find them children of darkness.’ 

‘ I fear,’ said the Count in a low voice, ‘ I fear that they arc wag¬ 
ing the war against us, my good friend, in a manner which will de¬ 
prive us of -all unanimity. It is no lunger what it was in Ibriner 
times, wlien the persecuting swoiyl was all we had to fear and to 
resist. We have now the artful tongues of oil'^ and deceitful dis- 
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putants. We have all the hellish cunning of a sect which allows 
every means to l>c admissible, every falsehood, every misstatement, 
every perversion, every deceit, to be just, and right, and righteous, 
so that the object to be obtained is the promotion of their own 
ereed. Thus the great mass of the weak or the ill-informed may 
be affected by their teachers ; »while at the same time gold is held 
out to allure the covetous— the deprivation of rank, station, office^ 
and emolument, is employed to drive the ainbitious, the slothful, 
and the indifferent—and threats of greater severity of persecution, 
mental torture, insult, indignity, and even death itself, are held 
over the heads of the coward and the fearful.’ They thus convers¬ 
ed as they went along, and the opinion of each but served to de¬ 
press the lio[)es of the other more and more. Both were well ac¬ 
quainted with the spirit of doubt,and disunion that reigned amongst 
the Protestants of France, a spirit of disunion which had been 
jittifftcd, fostered, and encouraged by every art that a body of cun¬ 
ning and unscrupulous men could employ to weaken the power 
of their adversaries. On arriving at the house of Claude dc 
PFstang, the pastor «put into the’hands of his young friend the 
])etition to the King which he had drawn up, and which perfectly 
meeting his views, was immediately sent off for general signature, 
in onlcr to be transmitted to Paris, aiid presented to the monarch. 
Long before it reached him, however, the final and decisive blow 
had been struck, and, therefore, we shall notice that paper no 
more. 

A long conversation ensued between the yiastor a;.»»l his young 
friend; and it was evident ’to the Count de Morseiul, that the 
opinions of Claude dc I’Estang himself, stern and fervent as they 
had been in^outh, now rendered milder by age, and perhaps by 
sorrow, tf*ndcd directly to general and uiujuestioning submission, 
rather than to resistance: not indeed to the" abandonment of any 
religious principle, not to the slightest sacrifice of faith, not to the 
slightest conformity, of what he deemed a false r‘-l’igion. No; he 
proposed and he advised to suffer in patience for the creed that he 
held; to see even the temples of the reformed church destroyed, if 
such an extreme should he adopted; to see persons of the purer 
faith excluded from offices and dignity, and rank and emoluments; 
even to suffer, should it be necessary, plunder, oppression, and 
imprisonment itself, without yielding one religious doctrine ; but at 
the same time without offering any resistance to the royal authority, 

‘ But should they go still farther,’ said the Count, ‘ should they 
attempt to intcr.dict altogether the exercise of our religion; should 
■ they take the child from the mother, the sister from the care of 
the brother; should they force upon us Roman rites, and demand 
from us confessions of papistical belief, what are we to do then, my 
good old friend ?’ , 

‘ Our religious* duties,’ replied the pastor, * we must not forbear 
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to exercise, c\'cn if the sword hung over us that was to slay us at 
the first word. As for the rest, I trust and believe that it will not 
come to pass; but if it should, there will be no choiee left^us but 
resistance or flight. Ask nje not, Albert, to decide now* upon 
which of the tw'o wc should choose. It irtnst ever be a dark, a pain¬ 
ful, and a terrible decision when tlvi time corncs that it is necessary 
to make it; and perhaps the dotjsion itself may be affected far 
more by the acts of others than by our own. VVe must dc ermine 
according to circumstances; but, in the mean time, let us as 
far as possible be prepared for either of the two painful alterna¬ 
tives. We must make great sacrifices, Albert, and I know that 
you are one of those who would ever be ready to make such for 
your fellow Christians. If we arc driry’tr to flee from the land 
of our birth, and to seek a homc^ in other countries; if by the 
waters of Babylon wc must sit dowm and weep, thinking of the 
Jerusalem that we shall never behold again, there will be nrany, 
very many of our brethren compelled to fly with but little means 
of support and perhaps it may be long before in other lands they 
obtain such employment as will enable them to maintain them¬ 
selves by the work of their own hands. Those who arc richer 
must minister unto them, Albert. Luckily I myself can do some¬ 
thing in that for long ago, wlion there was no thought of this 
persecution, I sold what little laud I luul, intemling to sj)ciid the 
amount in relieving any distress that I might sec amongst my 
people, and to trust to the altan-ilfl.at I served for support in my 
old age. Bi*t littlp, of this sum has been as yet expended, and if I 
did but know any hands in which I could trust it in a foreign 
land, either in England or in Holland, 1 would transmit it thither 
instantly. You too, Albert, if I have heard right, doUved consider¬ 
able wealth in money from some distant relation lately. For your 
own sake as well as others, it were better to place that in safel y in 
foreign lands, for I find that it would be dnngcrous now to attempt 
to sell any lan^led possessions, and if you were forced to leave this 
country you might find yourself suddenly reduced to want in. the 
midst of strangers.’ 

‘ I have not only thought of tins before,’ replied the Count, ‘ hut 
I have already taken measures for transmitting tlial sum to Holland. 
As soon as I heard of the unjust prohibitions regarding the sale of 
lands by Protestants, I wrote to Holland to a hanker whom 1 knew 
there in days of old, an honest man and a sincere friend, though 
somewhat too fond of gain. The sum I can thus transmit is far more 
than enough to give me competence for life, and if you please I can 
transmit thither the little store yon speak of also.’ 

‘ Willingly, willingly,’ replied the })astor ; ‘ it may be a benefit 
to Others if not to me. —Albert,’ he ad(icd, ‘I shall never (piit this 
landl I feel it, I know it! minist^ must he accomplished here 
till the lost; and whether I shall be taken frofa you by some of 
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iho orcHnary events of nature, or whether God wills it that I should 
seal with my lilood the def’once of my faith and rny testimony 
{t^ain&t the church of Horne, 1 know not; but 1 am sure, 1 leel sure 
that I shall never quit the land in which 1 was born.’ 

Albert of Morsciul did not attemjrt to argue with Claude de 
I’Estang upon this prejudice, >for he knew it was one of those 
which, like some trees and shuybs, root themselves but the more 
firmly from being shaken, and Iroiii an ineffttctuul endeavour being 
made to ])luck them out. 

Eor nearly two hours the young Count remained at the house of 
the clergyman discussing all the various toyiics connected with their 
situation, while his servants were scattered about in ditferent dwell¬ 
ings of the village. At» the end of that time, however, M aster 
Jerome Uiquet made liis ajipear'iuce at the pastor s house, to inform 
his lord (from a paiticipation in whose actions he judged he had 
lifcn' too long excluded) that the storm had passed away ; and, 
oidering his horses to be brought up, after a few more words with 
Claude de TEf-tang, the Count mounted and pursued his way 
homeward to the chareau of iMorse*lul. 

Throwing his rein to the groom, the young nobleman walked on 
fhrongh the vestibule, and entered the great hall. It was calm and 
solitary with ihc bright evening sunshine streaming ithrough the 
tall w indows and eheijnering iht stone floor. Nothing was moving 
but a mnltitiide of bright moles dancing in the sunbeam, and one 
of tlie banners of the lu)usc^*w^^lorsoiul shaken by the wind as the 
door opened and closed on the Count’s Mitrinec. ' The whole 
aspect of the place told that it had not been tenanted for some time. 
Every thing was beautifully clean indeed, but the tail-backed 
chairs ranged straiglit along the walls, the table standing exactly 
in the midst, the unsullied whiteness of the stone floor, not even 
marked with the print of a dog’s f lot, all spoke plainly that it had 
been long untenanted. Tlio Count gazed round it in silent me¬ 
lancholy, marked the waving banner and the dancing motes, and, 
if we may use the term, the solemn cheerfulness of that wide hall; 
and then said to himself, ere he turned again to leave it, 

‘ Such will it be, and so the sun will shine, when I am gone afar 
—or in the grave.’ 


ClIAPTEIl III. 

NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

We will now lead the readej>into another and very different scene 
frmn any of those into which wc have as yet conducted him. It is 
it small but ,pheeriul sitting-room, or parlour, in the house of a 
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comfortable citizen of the town of Morseiul. There vras every 
thing that could be required for comfort, and a little for show. 
The corner cupboard which protruded its round stomach into the 
room, like that of some fat alderman of the olden time, was’ orna¬ 
mented with a variety of little gewgaws, and nick-nacks of silver, 
displayed in quaint array upon tlve shelves; and, besides several 
brass lasnps and sconces wonderfully well polislied, which were 
never lighted, were number of articles of porcelain, of a kind 
which was then somewhat rare, and is now nearly invaluable. The 
two windows of this little parlour looked out upon the great square 
or market place, towards the southern corner of which it*was situ¬ 
ated, and commanded a view of a large blacksmith’s forge on the 
opposite side, close by the gate leading down to what was called 
the Count’s road. There was a /loor out of this parlour, a black 
oaken door, with panels richly carved and ornamented, which ap¬ 
peared to lead into a room at the back, and another similar door'at 
the side opening into the passage which went straight through the 
house from the square into the garden behind. 

At the table in the midst of this room—wiiich table, at the mo¬ 
ment we speak of, that is half past eight o’clock in the morning, 
was decorated with a large pewter dish, containing a savoury ragout 
of veal, flanhed by twm bottles of cider and four drinking cups— 
sat the burly jicrson of good Paul Virlay, the rich blacksmith, who 
being well to do in the world, and enabled by competence to take 
his ease, had not yet gone out to«^!flp*erintend the work which his 
men were carrying on at the forge opposite. 

Another effect of his easy situation in life was, that he had time 
to perform those necessary ablutions too much re(iuired by the 
faces and hands of all blacksmiths, but which, alas! {ill blacksmiths 
are but too apt to neglect. It is true that, had he washed his face 
and bands for ever, or, after the prescribed rule of the Arabian 
Nights, had scoured them ‘ forty times with alkali, and forty times 
with the ashes of the same plant,’ his face and hands would still 
have retained a certain glowing coppery brown line, which they 
had acquired by the action of sun, and air, and fire, and hard work, 
and which they likewise possessed, it must be confessed, in some 
degree from nature. 

At the table with Paul Virlay w’cre three other personages. The 
first was his daughter, a sweet little girl of thirteen or fourteen 
years of age, and the second his w'ife, a goodly darne, perhaps two 
years or three years older than himself, and who, being terribly 
marked with the small-pox, had nqver possessed any beauty. 
Thus, at his marriage, Virlay, who had been in much request 
amongst the young ladies of Morseiul, declared that he had taken 
the good working horse instead of jennet. She had always 
been extremely careful, laborious, qctive, and economical; some¬ 
what given to smartness of apparel, indeed, bfi.t by no means to 
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extravagance, and though decorating herself with black velvet 
riband, and large ornaments of gold, yet careful that the riband 
was not worn out too soon, and the gold ornaments neither bruised 
nor broken. 

On her right hand, be,tween herself and her husband, sat the 
fourth person of the party, wlio was no other than the lady’s bro¬ 
ther, a stout, broad-rnade, deterftiined-looking man, who had serv¬ 
ed long in the army under the Count; and had risen as high, by 
his daring courage and somewhat rash gallantry, as any person not 
of noble blood could rise, except under very extraordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. He had accumulated, it was said, a considerable sura 
of money*—perhaps not by the most justifiable of all dealings with 
the inhabitants of conquered districts—so that Armand Herval 
was an object of not a Kttle attention, and what we many call 
cupidity, to the unmarried young ladies of Morseiul. 

Xl?at town was not, indeed, his iVgular dwelling place, for his 
aljode was at a small town nearer to the sea coast, some five or six 
miles off; but he frequently earae to visit his sister and brother-in- 
law, over both of whom he exercised very considerable influence, 
although, as frequently is the case,“the latter was naturally a man 
of much stronger natural sense than himself It is in almost all 
instances, indeed, energy that gives power; and with persons not 
well educated, or not very highly endowed by nature,»that energy 
loses none of its effect from afiproaching somewhat tow’ards rash¬ 
ness. Such then was the case with Paul Virlay and his brother-in- 
law. When unmoved by ahy'*strong passions however, Armand 
llerval was quite the man to lead and to sedtee. 'He was gay, 
blithe,, cheerful, full of frolic, fearless of consequences, specious m 
reasoning, possessing much jest and repartee, overflowing with talcs, 
or anecdotes, of what ho had seen, or heard, or done in the wars; 
and it was only when crossed, or opposed, or excited by wine or 
anger, that the darker and more fiery spirit of'the somewhat ruth¬ 
less trooper would break forth and overawe those that surrounded 
him. • 

On the present morning there was a strange mixture in his de¬ 
meanour of a sad and serious thoughtfulness, with gaiety and 
even merriment. He laughed and jested with his niece, he took a 

{ deasurc in teasing his sister, but he spoke, once or twice, in a 
ow and bitter tone to Paul Virlay upon various matters which 
were taking place in the neighbourhood, and did not even altoge¬ 
ther spare the Count de Morseiul himself. At that, however, Vir¬ 
lay bristled up; an^his brother-in-law who had done it more from 
a spirit of teasing than aught else, only laughed at his anger, and 
turned the discourse to something else. He eat and drank abun¬ 
dantly of the breakfast set before him; laughed at the cleanness 
of Virlay’s face and hands, fend the smartness of his brown jerkin, 
and insisted that ^ his little riece should run to the window' to see 
VOL. II., , E 
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whether the men were working properly, saying that her father 
was no longer fit for his trade. 

The girl did as she was bid, and replied immediately, ‘ I do not 
see the men at all, but I see the young Count just tuniihg the 
corner.’ , 

‘ That is early,’ cried Virlay, laying down his fork. ‘ Is he on 
horseback?’ ' 

* No, he is on foot,’ replied tht girl,' and nobody with him.’— 
' He is coming over here, I declare he is coming over here,’ cried 
the girl, clapping her hands. 

‘ Nonsense,’ cried Virlay, starting up, as well as his wife and 
brother-in-law. 

* Not nonsense at all, Paul,’ cried Herval. ‘ He is making 

straight for the house, so I shall be oft* as fast as 1 can by the back 
door. I am not fond of maltingdow bows, and standing with my 
hat in my hand, when I can help it.’ » 

‘ Stay, stay,’ cried Virlay; * do not go yet, Armand, I have much 
to talk with you about.’ 

But his brother-in-law shook his head, and darted through the 
oak door we have mentioned, into the room beyond. Madame 
Virlay bestirred herself to give order and dignity to the breakfast 
table; but before she could accomplish that purpmse the Count was 
in the opeii passage, and knocking at the door of the room for ad¬ 
mission. 

Virlay opened it immediately, an^^the young nobleman entered 
with that frank and graceful bearing which was part, indeed, of his 
inheritance,* but tvliich secured to him that hereditary love for his 
race which the virtues and kindness of his forefathers had,estab¬ 
lished amongst the poeple. 

‘ Good morrow, Virlay,’ he said. * Good morrow, Madame Vir¬ 
lay ! Oh, my pretty Margette, why you have grown so great a girl 
that 1 must call you so no longer, lest the people say that 1 am mak¬ 
ing love to yon.—Virlay,’ he added, in a graver tone, ‘ I would fain 
speak® word or two with you on business. 1 would not send for 
you to the chateau for various reasons, but cannot we go into the 
next room for a n)oment or hvo ?’ 

Virlay made a sign to his wife and daughter to retire, and placed 
a seat for the Count. ‘ No, my lord,’ he said, ‘ you shall not give 
yourself that trouble. Shut the door, wife, and remember, no eves- 
dropping!’ 

‘ Bless thee, Paul,’ exclaimed his wife, bridling with a little in¬ 
dignation ; * do you think I would listen to what my Lord Count 
says to you? I know better, I trust,’ and she shut the door. 

Perhaps neither the Count, however, nor Virlay were quite cer¬ 
tain of the lady’s discretion under such circumstances, and they, 
therefore, both remained near the window', and conversed in low 
tones. 
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‘ I come to speak to you, Virlay,’ said the Count, in somewhat 
of a grave tone, ‘ both as an influential man and as a sensible man— 
thouglj he may have his little faults,’ he added, fixing his eyes some¬ 
what ifieaningly upon the blacksmith’s face, * and who may suffer 
himself to be a little too mifch led by others ; but who, nevertheless, 
has the best intentions, I kn^w, and who will always, sooner or 
later, roraeinber that one must i^ot do wrong that right may eome 
of it. ^ 

The blacksmith replied nothing, but kept his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, though the red became somewhat deeper in his brow n cheek, 
and an expression of consciousness was to be seen in every feature 
of his countenance. 

‘ What I want to speajjt with you about is tliis,’ continued the 
Count: ‘ since I have been away, during this last campaign, there 
has sprung up, it seems, a dangerous b^nd in this part of the pro¬ 
vince; consisting of men who are carrying on a sj’stem of vio¬ 
lence, depredation, and intimidation, w'hich must be put a stop to. 
What I want to consult with you in regard to, is the best means of 
putting down this band, for put do*vn I am determined it shall be, 
and that right speedily.’ 

‘ You will not be able to put them dowm, my lord !’ replied the 
blacksmith. ‘ If mere simple plunder were the objejct of these 
persons, the thing would be easily done. You would have the 
whole people to aid you, and nothing would be more easy. But, 
my lord, such is not the c-i^jo*,. The men may plunder—1 do not 
say that it is not so—but they only plunder thei^ eneoiies. It has 
always been so in this part of the country, as the good Count, 
your father, wtU know, and always will be so to the end of the 
world. People have given these bands different names, at differ¬ 
ent times, and from different circumstances. Once they were call¬ 
ed ks Fancons, because, at that time, the minister was sending 
down men into the country, taxing the salt and the fish, and when 
any of them came, one of these bands stooped iip»)n him, like a 
falcon, carried him off, and he was never heard of more. A*t ano¬ 
ther time they were called les Eperviers, the hawks, because they 
hovered over all the country and caught what they could. That 
was the time when the King sent down so many soldiers, that they 
could not carry off the collectors without hovering round them for 
a long time. Now they call them les Chauve-sonris, or the bats, 
because they fly about just at the setting-in of night, and woe 
be to the persecuting Papist that falls in their way. To-morrow, 
if obliged to do the work later at night, they may be called les 
HibouXf or the owls; and the time may come, perhaps, when 
they will be called ks Loups or les Chouettesj the wolves or the 
screech-owls: but they w^l do no harm to any one but their 
enemies. An honest man, who seeks to harm nobody, may go 
firom one end of 'the provineb to another,—ay, i^nd through all 
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Brittany, too, as well as Poitou, without meeting with the least 
annoyance. But if it be dilferent, if he be an oppressor of the 
people, a seller of men’s souls, let him see that he tra\els by 
daylight only, and even then he wo’n’t be very safe.’ '' 

‘I do not know,’ said the Count,that I am either an op¬ 
pressor of the people, or a biiye^; and seller of men’s souls; and 
yet, my good friend Virlay, these, Chauve-souris, as you call them, 
fastened their claws ^upon me, and put me to no slight inconve¬ 
nience and discomfort. They might have shot me, too, for they 
fired right at my horse. You may have heard of all this before, I 
dare say,’ he added, with a smile. 

The blacksmith did not reply for a moment; but then he said, 
‘ I dare say, my lord, it was some mist^e. I doubt not that they 
did not know you; or that some foolish fellow, as will happen 
sometimes, went beyond his.orders.’ 

‘ But then again,’ said the (]ount, ‘ they both attacked^ and 
plundered two ladies, defenceless women, who could have given 
them no offence.’ 


‘ Some hangers-on of a governor that was sent down to oppress 
the province,’ replied the blacksmith. ‘ These bands, my lord, 
know all that’s passing through the country better than you do 
yourself.’ 

But in tliis instance,’ said the Count, * they certainly knew not 
what they were about, for instead of a governor sent down to op¬ 
press the province. Monsieur de J*w«,vre is the very man to stand 
between th (4 provjnce and oppression, and, from all 1 hear, is likely 
to give up the j>ost and the court, and retire to Rufhgny, if the 
measures of the council are what he judges unfair towards uS.’ 

‘ If he do that, said the blacksmith, ‘he will have a better body 
guard at Ruffigny than ever he had at Poitiers. But what is it 


you want me to do. Monsieur le Comte? I have no power to put 
down these bands. I have no sway with them or against them.’ 

‘ What I want you to do,’ replied the Co\]int, * is to use your 
whole power and influence in every way, to put a stop to a system 
which cannot be suffered to go on. Sorry should I be to draw the 
sword against these mistaken people, but I must have them no 
more on the lands and lordships of Morseiul, w'here they have 
quartered themselves 1 find during my absence. I must have my 
forests free of such deer, and you know, Virlay, when I say a thing 
I will keep my word. I have been in their hands, and they were 
civil to me, respected my person, did sdmething towards obeying 
my directions; and, although I know two of them, however well 
concealed they might be,’ he added, laying strong emphasis on the 
words, ‘ I will in no degree betray the knowledge I acquired. 1 
only wish to make it fully understood, that I wish this band 
to be dispersed. I am well aware of the evil custom that you 
allude to, and /how deeply it has rooted itself in the habits of 
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the people; but I tell you, Virlay, that this is likely to produce 
more evil to the cause of the reformed church than any thing that 
could Jbe devised. At all events, it is contrary altogether to the 
laws (ff the land, and to civil order, and whatever be the pretext, 
1 will not tolerate it on lands. I wish the bands to be dispers¬ 
ed, the night meetings to be al^andoned, the men to pursue their 
lawful employments, and in ot^ier hours to take their necessary 
rest. Hut, at all events, as I have said befor^*, within my jurisdic¬ 
tion they shall not remain. If they go to the lands of other lords, 
I cannot of course help it; but I trust that those other lords will 
have spirit and decision enough to drive them off their territories. 
Let us say no more about it, Virlay. You understand me distinct¬ 
ly, and know my whole pieaning; and now, let me know when, 
and how, I may best obtain a meeting with a person called Brown 
Keroual, for I must make him hear re/ison also.’ 

• Tire blacksmith paused for two or three minutes before he an¬ 
swered. ‘ Why, my lord,’ he said at length, ‘ I ought not to tell 
you any thing about him, perhaps, by that name. On all accounts, 
perhaps I ought not; but yet I know I can trust you; and I am 
sure you will take no advantage. So I’ll only ask you one thing, 
not to go down to wdiere he is, with too many people about you, 
for fear of bad consequences if there should be any ^ of his folks 
about.’ • 

‘ I shall go down,’ said the Count, ‘ towards the place where 1 
hear he is generally to be ;T?‘?<„with, with only two servants; and 
when I come near enough, I shall give the ho^e to *he servants, 
and walk forward on foot.’ 

‘ Y\)u will be as safe as in your own chateau, then,’ said the 
blacksmith; ‘ but you must not go for a couple of days, as where 
he will be to-morrow, and next day, I cannot tell. But if, on the 
day after, you will be just at the hour when tjic bat begins to flit, 
at a little turn of the river about six miles down.—You know the 
high rock just between the river and the forest, with*the tall tree 

upon it, which the)' call the cMne vert -’ 

‘ I know it well. I know it well,’ said the Count. * But on 
which side of the rock do you mean ? the tall face flanks the river, 
the back slopes away towards the wood.’ 

* At the back, at the back,’ replied the blacksmith. ‘ Amongst 
the old hawthorns that lie scattered down the slope. You will find 
him there at the hour I mention.* 

‘ 1 will be there,’ said the Count in reply, * and I will allow the 
intervening time for the band to quit the woods of Morseiul. But 
if i't have not done so by the morning after, there will be a difference 
between us, which I should be sorry for.’ 

Thus saying, the Count l^ft the worthy townsman, and took his 
way back to the chateau. 

In the two da^is that intervened, nothing occi^red to vary the 
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course of his existence. He entertained some expectation of re¬ 
ceiving letters from Poitiers, but none arrived. He heard nothing 
from the governor, from the Chevalier d’Evran, or from Clemence 
de 3Iarly ; and from Paris, also, the ordinary courier brought no 
tidings for the young Count. A lull‘had come over the tempes¬ 
tuous season of his days, and we shall now follow him on his expe¬ 
dition to the chim vert, under which, be it said, we have ourselves 
sat many an hour thinking over and commenting upon the deeds 
we now record. * 

The Count, as he had said, took but two servants with him, and 
rode slowly on through the evening air, with his mind pomewhat 
relieved by the absence of any fresh excitement, and by the calm 
refreshing commune of his spirit with itself. On the preceding 
day there had been another thunder storm ; but the two which 
had occurred had served to cl,ear add somewhat cool the atmosphere, 
through the breath of the air was still full of summer. • „ 

When at the distance of about a mile and a half from the spot 
which the blacksmith had indicated, the Count gave his horse to 
his servants, and bade them vait there for,his return. He wan¬ 
dered on slowly, slackening his pace as much to enjoy the beauty 
and brightness of the scene around, as to let the appointed time ar¬ 
rive for his meeting with the leader of the band we have mentioned. 
When he fiad gone on about a hundred yards, however, he heard 
in the distance the wild but characteristic notes of a little instru¬ 
ment, at that time, and even in present day, delighted in 
throughout jPoitou, and known there by the pleasant and harmoni¬ 
ous name oi the musette. Sooth to say, it differs but little, though 
it does in a degree, from the ordinary bagpipe ; and yet there is 
not a peasant in Poitou, and scarcely a noble of the province cither, 
who will not tell you that it is the sweetest and most harmonious 
instrument in the, world. It requires, however, to bo heard in a 
peculiar manner, and at peculiar seasons : either, as very often hap¬ 
pens in the »8mall towns of that district, in the dead of the night, 
when it breaks upon the ear as the player walks along the street 
beneath your window, with a solemn and plaintive melody, that 
seems scarcely of the earth; or else in the morning and evening 
time, beard at some little distance amongst the hills and valleys of 
ijiat sunny land, when it sounds like tho spirit of the winds, sing¬ 
ing a wild ditty to the loveliness of the scene. 

The Count de Morseiul had quite sufficient national, or perhaps 
we dboulcf say prc»vincial, feeling to love the sound of the musette ; 
and He paused to listen, as, with a peculiar beauty and delicacy of 
touch, we player poured on the sounds from the very direction in 
which he was proceeding. He did not hasten his pace, however, 
it as ne went ? and still the nearer and nearer he came to 
the cMne vert, the closer he seemed to *kpproach to the spot whence 
the sounds issu^. It is true the pltfyer could not see him, as he 
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came in an oblique line from the side of the water, to whicli at 
various places the wood approached very near. But the moment 
that^ the Count turned the angle of the rock which we have men- 
tioned( and on the top of which stood the large evergreen oak, from- 
which it took its name, he»beheld a group which might well have 
furnished a picture for a Phylis and a Corydon to any pastoral 
poet that ever penned an idyl or|in eclogue. 

Seated on a little grassy knoll, under one of the green hawthorns, 
was a girl apparently above the common class, with a veil, which 
she seemed to have lately worn over her head, cast down beside her, 
and with^her dark hair falling partly upon her face as it bent over 
that of a man, seated, or rather stretched, at her feet, who, sup¬ 
porting himself on one elbow, was producing from the favourite 
instrument of the country the sounds which the Count had heard. 

Lying before them, and turnin*g its sagacious eyes from the face 
►of tlve one to the face of the other, was a large rough dog, and 
"the girl's hand, which was fair and small, w'as engaged in gently 
caressing the animal's head as the Count came up. So occupied 
were they with each other, and so full were the tones of the music, 
that it was the dog who first perceived the approach of a stranger, 
and bounded barking forward towards the Count, as if the young 
nobleman were undoubtedly an intruder. The girl an^ her lover 
—for who could doubt that he,was such ?—both rose at the same 
time, and she, casting her veil over her head, darted away with all 
speed towards the wood, while her companion called after her, 
‘ Not far, not far.’ , 

The Count then perceived, somewhat to his surprise, that the 
veil she wore was that of a novice in a convent. Notwithstanding 
the barking of the dog, and the somewhat fierce and uncertain 
aspect of his master, the Count advanced with the same slow, 
steady pace, and in a minute or two after was sytanding within five 
steps of Armand Herval. That good personage had remained 
fixed to his place, and for sometime had not recognised the young 
C'ount; but the moment he did so, a change came over his coun¬ 
tenance, and he saluted him with an air of military respect. 

‘ Good day, Armand,’ said the Count, ‘ I am afraid 1 have dis¬ 
turbed your young friend ; but pray go after her, and till her that I 
am neither spy nor enemy, so she need notbe alarmed. Come back 
and speak to me, however, for I want a few minutes’ conversation 
with you.—Have you seen your brother-in-law Virlay, lately ?’ 

* Not for several days,* replied Armand; *' but I w'ill go after 
her my Lord, and see her safe, and come back to you in a mi- 
nute ’ ^ 

‘ Do so,’ replied the Count, ‘ and I will wait for you here. Will 
you not stay with me, good dog ?' he added, patting the dog’s head 
casting himself down upon tfie ground; but the dog followed his 
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master, and the Count remained alone, thinking over the little 
picture which had been so unexpectedly presented to his eyes. 

‘ This lets me into much of the history,’ he thought. ‘ Here is 
a motive and an object both for accumulating wealth and intimidat¬ 
ing the Papists! But how can he contrive to get the girl out of a 
convent to sit with him here, listening to him playing the musette, 
while it is yet the open day? It is*^true, we are at a great distance 
from any town or village. The* only religious house near, either, 
is that upon the hill two miles farther down. Though I cannot 

E revent this business, I must give him some cautionand then 
e set himself to think over the whole affair again, and to endea¬ 
vour to account for an event which was less likely perhaps to take 
place in that province, in the midst of a Protestant population, 
than in any other part of France. 

Some time passed ere Armand’ Herval returned, and by this time 
the twilight was growing thick and grey. * • 

‘ It is later than 1 thought, Herval,’ said the young Count, risuig 
from the ground, gn which he had been stretched, as the other 
came up; ‘ I shall hardly have, time to say all I had to say, even 
if the person were here that 1 came to converse with.’ 

‘ Then you did not come to see me, my Lord ?’ demanded Her¬ 
val, in a tone perhaps expressive of a little mortification. 

‘ No, Herval,’ replied the Count with a slight smile, ‘ I came 
to see a person called Brown Keroual: but,’ he added, after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, ‘ if you are likely ]^fitay here, I will leave the mes¬ 
sage with y.ou.’ 

The Count sto‘pped as if for a reply, and his companion answer¬ 
ed, ‘Speak, speak, my Lord Count! Your message shall not^fail to 
reach him.’ 

‘ Well then, Armand,’ replied the nobleman; ‘ tell Keroual this 
for me: first, that I know him—that I recognised him the moment 
he spoke when last we met; but that having some regard for him, I 
do not intend to take any advantage whatever of that knowledge 
to his prejudice, although he be engaged in'wrong and unlawful 
deeds. However, I came here to meet him, in order to reason 
with him on his conduct, for he is a good and a gallant soldier, and 
would now have been an officer—for I recommended him for ad¬ 
vancement—had it not been for that plundering of the priory of 
St. Ainand, which was thrown in my teeth by Monsieur de Louvois 
whenever I mentioned his name. 

* {f Louvois had been in it,’ replied his companion, ‘ it would 
not have escaped half as well as it did; for I thinly according to 
the very doctrines of their popish church, the good act of burning 
one liouvois would be quite enough to obtain pardon for the sin of 
burning a whole score of monks along with him. But what were 
you going to say farther, sir?’ * 
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* Why, to Brown Keroual,’ continued the Count, * I was going 

to say, that he is engaged in a matter contrary to all law and order, 
headinjg a band of robbers which must be,-’ 

* I beg your pardon, fyr,’ interrupted llcrval somewhat impa¬ 
tiently, * not robbers 1 If you please, a band of chauve-souris. They 
rob no man ; they only plunder the enemy ; and let me tell you, 
my Lord Count, that there is mdhy a man more or less joined with 
that band, who would just as soon think of rc^bingr another as you 
would.—Has any thing been asked for the ring, though it was the 
ring of a Papist ? was not the money that was taken from you res¬ 
tored ?’ 

‘ It vras,’ replied the Count; ' but we must not be too nice about 
our terms, Herval. I do rfbt know any law, human or divine, that 
allows a man to pick and choose fit his own will and pleasure whom 
•he will rob, and whom he will murderl* 

•'Ay, mv noble Lord,’ answered the man, getting warm; *but 
there is a law of nature, which, after all, is a law of God, and which 
not only justifies but requires us to destroy him who would destroy 
us ; and, whether it b*e straightforwardly that he is seeking our 
destruction, or by cunning and crooked paths, it matters not, we 
have a right to prevent him by every means in our power, and if 
we catch hold of him, to knock him on the head like a Viper or any 
other noxious vermin.’ * • 

‘In all cases but direct attacH,’ answered the Count, ‘civil soci* 
ety gives our defence into the' hands of the law.’ 

‘But when the law and its ministers are leagued’with Iflie destroy¬ 
ers, wijh the real plunderers, with the real disturbers of the public 
peace,’ exclaimed the man vehemently, ‘ we must make a new law 
for ourselves, and be its officers also.’ 

The Count did not interrupt him, as he was very well pleased to 
be made acquainted clearly with all the views and opinions of that 
body of men whom Armand Herval might be supposed to repre¬ 
sent ; and the soldier'wcnt on with great volubility, and some elo 
quence, to defend the riglit of resistani^c with all the well-known 
arguments upon the subject, which have been repeated and com¬ 
bated a thousand times ; but he came not a bit nearer than any 
who had gone before him to the real question at issue, namely, 
where the duty of submission ceased and the right of resistance be¬ 
gan. We must remember that not only the higher orders, but also 
the lower classes of French Protestants were at that time ranch more 
generally enlightened and accustomed to the use of their own 
^reason, than the Catholics, and the natural consequence of any 
attempt to oppress them, was to render such arguments as those 
used by Herval, very common amongst them. Neither was the 
Count de Morseiul prepared* to oppose the general scope of the 
man’s reasoning, thmigh he wa^ determined to resist the practied. 

VOU II. , . F 
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inisapplication of it, which was then actively going on in the pro¬ 
vince. 

* I will not argue with you, Herval,’ he said, ‘ nor will^ I at¬ 
tempt to persuade you that what the council is doing now, and 
may do against us poor Protestants, is right, feeling it as I do to 
be wrong. But, nevertheless, I think—nay, I arn sure—that such 
proceedings, as those of the hand we speak of, are perfectly in¬ 
compatible with our duty to the King and our fellow-subjects, and 
likely to produce infinitely greater evil to the reformed religion than 
good. The existence of such bands will give an excuse for send¬ 
ing a large military force into the province,for ])ersecutin^ the Pro¬ 
testants still farther, and for taking such precautions that even, if 
a crisis were to come, in which the resK-<tance to oppression which 
you speak of were necessary, it would be rendered hopeless by the 
prepared state of the enemy.' In the mean time it is wrong, bc-» 
cause, at the best, it is carrying on what you call hostilities witii 
out a declaration of war; it is dangerous to the peaceful even of 
our own friends, as has been shown in my case, and in that of two 
ladies of the governor’s family, who is most* warmly interested in 
our behalf; and it is degrading a powerful and just cause in the 
eyes of all men, by giving its supporters the air of night plunders.’ 

* As for d declaration of war,’ replied Herval, ‘ they have made 
that themselves by their own acts, and as to the rest of w'hat you 
say, sir, there are objections certair\ly. Did I but see our noble¬ 
men like yourself^ and our ministers preparing a good resistance to 
tyranny and injustice, I would be as quite as a lamb. But I see 
nothing of the kind ; you are all sitting still in your houses, and 
W'aiting till they come to cut your throats. So as there must and 
shall be resistance of some kind, and it must begin by the lower 
instead of the higher, we must even take the lesser of two evils, 
and go an as we have done.’ 

Armand Herval spoke, as was common with him when at all 
heated, with very little reverence or respect in his tone : but Al¬ 
bert of iMorseiul was not of a character to suffer himself to be irrita¬ 
ted in the slightest degree by any w^ant of formal respect No man 
knew better how to preserve his own dignity without making any 
exaction, and he accordingly replied, with perfect calmness,— 

‘ I should be sorry, Armand, that our good friend Brown 
Keroual should persist in conduct wliich may make a division 
amongst different classes of the Protestants, at the very moment 
that we require union for our common safety. You will therefore 
let him know at once, that I am determined, upon my own lands, * 
to put an. end to this system ; that my forest and my moors shall 
no longer hold these chauve-souris. The day after to-morrow I 
shall begin my operations, and as 1 know the country as well as 
any man in it, have no difficuky in puttii] 4 ; my plans in exe- 

/ . • 
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eiition. Keroiial kn«w& me for a man of my word, and I must 
not have one single man disguised and in arms any where within 
my jufisdiction at the end of three days from this time.’ 

The man smiled with a grim but less dissatisfied look than the 
Count had expected, ‘ Tricy none of them wish to give you off¬ 
ence, sir,’ he rejdied, * and can easily move ofi" your lands to 
others.’ * 

‘ That they must do,’ replied the Count, ‘i)ut there is something 
more still to be said. When once off my lands, they may doubt¬ 
less consider that the matter is at an end t but such is not the 
case.’ • 

‘ My Lord, if you fallow us off your lands’ said Armand, drop¬ 
ping farther disguise, and making use of the pronoun of the first 
person, ‘ if you follow us off your own lands, you must take the 
consequences.’ 

‘ I am always prepared to do so,’ replied the Count ‘ My pur¬ 
pose is not of course to follow any of you off my own lands, un¬ 
less I am summoned to do so ; but if 1 am summoned, which will 
imtnediatcly be the caSe if there be’any renewal of outrages what¬ 
soever, I shall most assuredly use my whole power, and employ 
my whole menus, to put down that which I know to be wrong.’ 

The man to whom he spoke gazed sternly upon the ground 
for a moment or two, and seehied to be struggling with vari¬ 
ous contending feelings. ‘ Come, my Lord Count,’ he said 
at length, ‘ I will tell you what. Every one who has served 
under you knows ihat you are as brave a man, as kind an officer, 
and a§ skilful a commander as any that ever lived, and we are all 
willing to do what we can to please you in your own way. If you 
would put yourself at our head, there' is not a man amongst us 
that would not follow you to death, itself.—No, but hear me out, 
my Lord ; don’t answer till you have heard.—We get quicker 
information than even you can get, for with us it flies from mouth 
to mouth like lightning. We have no long written letters, but as 
soon as a thing is known, one man tells it to Another, and so it 
comes down here. Now we know what most likely you don’t 
know, that every thing is settled in Paris for putting down, the re¬ 
formed religion altogether. We know, too, which I see you don’t 
know, that, the Due de Rouvre has received orders from the court 
to resign the government of the province, and retire to Ruffigny, 
w^hout presenting himself at the court. Now depend upon it, 
my Lord, before a fortnight be over, you will have to rouse your¬ 
self against this oppression, to make the voice of remonstrance 
heard in finner tones, and with arms in your hand. You know 
it as well as 1 do, and I know you are no more afraid of doing it 
than I am ; but only, like a# the rest of the people about the court, 
you have gone njad conceraing a thing called loyalty, and have 
got your hea(J filled with ideas^ of respect and veinij^ion for the 
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King-—! 5 iinply because he is the King and wears a crown—when 
if the truth were known, he is not so much worthy of respect and 
veneration as any of our peasants who drive a team of oxen^ with 
a whip of sheep leather, from one end of the field to the other. 
A selfish, voluptuous, adulterous tyrant-^^-’ 

‘ Hush, bush,’ exclaimed the Count, * I can neither stay nor 
hear, if you proceed in such tcrmr as those.’ 

* Well, well,’ said the man, * though what I say is true, and you 
know it, my Lord Count, I wo’n’t go on if it offends you. But what 
I was goin^ to say besides is this. You have got your head filled 
with these ideas ; you wish to do every thing respectfnlly and loy¬ 
ally ; you wish to show the most profound respect for the law and 
be compelled to resist before you ao resist. But are our enemies do¬ 
ing the same towards us? Are they, showing any respect for the law, 
or for justice, or good faith, honour, honesty, or treaties ? No, no, 
they are taking step by step, and ruining us piecemeal! My Lord, 
you are like a man in a fortress, with a truce between him and 
a perfidious enemy, who takes advantage of his gotnl nature to get 
possession of one outpost after another, then marches over the 
glacis, lodges himself on the counterscarp, erects his batteries, points 
his cannon, and says, ‘ Now, surrender, or I’ll blow yon to pieces 1’ 
This is what you are suffering to be done, my Lord ; and, at one 
word, if you. Count, will come Und put yourself at our head to 
resist oppression, you shall have two hundred men at one whistle; 
and ere five days be over you shall have two thousand; before ten 
days ten thtfusandi. Will you do it?’ 

Undoubtedly not,’ replied the Count. * Were the time to come 
that all other means having failed, I should be forced to stand 
upon my own defence, and the defence of my fellow Protestants, 
I would openly plant my banner on the hiii of Morseiul, stand 
upon the straightforvvard justice of my cause, point to the unvary¬ 
ing loyalty of my life, and demand simple justice for myself and 
my brethren.^ * 

* And you woidd find all confusion and consternation in your 
own party,’ replied the man, ‘ not a skeleton even of a regiment 
ready to support you, the timid abandoning you, and the bravo 
unprepared. You would find, on the other side, the enemy upon 
you before you knew where you were; instead of justice you would 
get persecution, and, before a fortnight was over, your head would 
be rolling about the Place de Grcvc. Well, well, be it so!—I will 
help you yet, my Lord, whether you like it or not, and when tne 
day of danger comes, you may find Brown Kcroual and his band 
nearer to your hand than 3 'ou imagine. In the mean time, we 
will keep as quiet as may be. But if you hear of a few Jesuits and 
Lazarites bfung hdng, you must not b« surprised, that’s all.—Have 
you any thing f^her to say to me, piy Lord ? i^r it is now quite 
dark; and, lil^ a sober peaceable man,’ he added with a laugh, * I 
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roust be going home to supper. One or two of my companions 
may come to fetch me, too.’ 

* I ||ave nothing farther to say, Armand,’ replied the Count, 
‘ except, perhaps, it were a word of caution about that young per¬ 
son I saw with you just now; and who, I must say I was sorry to 
see with you.’ 

* Why, my Lord, why ?’ demanded the man quickly; ‘you don’t 

3 ose I would do her hurt. I would not injure her, so help me 
! for the whole world. If you had not come up, I should 
i have taken her back in five minutes. 

‘ I do dot suppose you would wrong her Herval,’ said the Count, 
‘ by no means do 1 suppose such a thing ; but she out here with 
you, with a novice’s veil cn I She is evidently some Roman Ca¬ 
tholic girl in a monastery, and I would have you cautious on that 
account.’ 

‘ Oh, my lord,’ replied the man, * the time for caution is all over 
now. We are soon coming to a setting to rights of all those things. 
Quiet cannot be kept up above a fortnight longer, and then the 
doors of more than one convent will be as wide open as the sea. 
One of three things must then happen. We shall either have 
established our rights, and my little novice will be out of her fet¬ 
ters; or we shall be defeated and I killed, and that matter over; 
or defeated, yet living and flying away with her, pretty soul, to 
some country where we may be united m peace.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ replied the Ccrurit; ‘ but you do not reflect what you 
may bring upon he/ head in the mean time. Ski may bo removed 
from that convent to another, where you can never reach her. If 
these ’w^anderings with you are detected, she may be subjected too 
to punishments and penances, such as you have no idea o£’ 

'Ulie man laughed aloud. ‘ No fear, my Lord, no fear,’ he said; 
the good mothers dare no more send her away than they dare lose 
their right hand. They would fancy the convent in flames the 
very first night she slept out of it. Why, she' is their guardian 
angel, at least so they think; and she is specially appointed to 
bring their tribute, consisting of a silver crown and a flask of wine, 
twice in the week to Brown Kcroual, in virtue of which they ob¬ 
tain his protection against all bands and companies whatsoever. 
The only stipuktion they made when the tribute was demanded, 
was, that he was on no account to tell the director; and when the 
director, who is a greater old woman than any one amongst them, 
heard it in confession, he added, a fifteen sous piece once a week 
for himself, with no other stipulation than that Brown Keroual was 
not to tell the Bishop; so that twice in the week the dear child 
brings me the tribute—ay, and the real tribute, for which 1 sought, 
of her own sweet companys. Nobody dares watch her, nobody 
dares follow her; and as she.is always absent the same time, and 
always back again before the bat’s wing is to be flitting in the 
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air, they ask no questions, but judging the distance long, exempt 
her from vespers, that she may accomplish it more easily. And now, 
mv Lord Count,’ he continued, ‘I must leave you, for myjneople 
will be waiting for me. I think where ,we now stand is oflF your 
lordship’s ground, for I could not well give up this meeting place. 
But farther than this, I shall come,^till the time when you shall be 
very willing to thank Brown Kcrdual for his help.’ 

The Count made n6 reply to his words, but wishing him good 
night, he left him. and rejoined his servants. lie then rode quick¬ 
ly homeward, but was somewhat surprised, as he climbed the steep 
towards the castle, to sec a full blaze of light pouring through the 
windows of the lesser hall. On entering the gates, however, he 
saw several horses and servants in the ‘•liveries of the Chevalier 
d’Evran and found his friend seated at supper in the hall above. 

‘ You see, Albert,’ said the Chevalier, rising and grasping his 
hand as he came in, ‘ you see what liberties I take, and what ac¬ 
count I make of your friendship. Here I come, and order all 
sorts of viands without ceremon}', simply because I have ridden 
hard and am desperately anhungred.’ * 

His countenance was frank and oy)cn, though not perhaps so 
cheerful in its expression as usual; his manner was free and unem¬ 
barrassed, aVul seemed not as if any thing that had occurred at Poi¬ 
tiers would have the slightest tendency to diminish the friendship 
and intimacy that existed between him and the Count. Albert of 
Morseiul, however, could not feel cxac'tl}^ the same. He could not 
divest his mind of a vague feeling of jealous dist|uictude in regard 
to the confident intimacy which seemed to exist between thq Che¬ 
valier d’Evran and Clemcnce de Marly, However hopeless might 
be his own love towards her—however much lie might have taught 
himself that despair was in his case wisdom—however strong n>ight 
be his resolutions to resist every temptation to seek her society any 
more, there w/is something painful to him that he could not over¬ 
come, in the itfea of the Chevalier being constantly at her side; 
and although his regard and affection for his friend were not dimi¬ 
nished, yet there was an unpleasant feeling at his heart when he 
saw him, which perhaps might make some difference in his manner. 

‘ Many thanks for doing so, Louis,’ he answered, struggling 
hard against his own feelings, * many thanks for dfting so. What 
news bring you from Poitiers?’ 

The Chevalier did not appear to feel any difference in the manner 
of his friend, and replied, ‘ But little hews, Albert, and that not 
good. I was but one day in Poitiers before I set off in haste. I 
found every thing in confusion and derangement. The states split 
into factions ; the governor, the intendant, and the bishop, at open 
war with each other ; cables of the ba^st and blackest character 
going on in evem quarter of the tower ; good Madame de Rouvre 
wishing her lyfeband any thing but,a governor ; and.CIemence de 
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Marly looking pale, ill, and sorrowful. I stayed but a sufficient 
time,’ he continued, not giving the Count an opportunity to make 
any o^)servations, ‘ I stayed but a sufficient time to make myself 
thoroughly acejuainted with all that was proceeding and then set off 
at once for the purpose of proceeding to Paris with all sf)ced. 1 
came to spend two or three Itours with you, Albert, at the most, 
for I must hurry on without The King, you know, is 

my godfather, and I trust that iny representj^tion of what is taking 
place at Poitiers may do some good. If it do not, de Rouvre is 
ruined, and a most pitiful intrigue triumphant. 

‘ I trust in Heaven that you may be successful,’ replied the 
Count; ‘ But proceed with your supper, d’Evran.’ 

‘ I will,’ replied the Chevalier, ‘ but wdll you let me give you one 
more proof of how much at home I can make mysclfin your house, 
by giving an order to your servants ?’ 

f Most assuredly,’replied the Count; * you have nothing to do 
but to speak.’ 

‘ It is this, then,’ said the Chevalier f ‘ you will be good enough, 
Master Jerome liiquot, to make all these worthy gentlemen who 
are assisting you to serve my supper march out of the room in sin¬ 
gle file. Now come. Master Riquet, do it in an officer-like way. 
You have seen service, 1 know.’ 

Ki(}uct seemed wtU pleased ^at the honourable task conferred 
upon him, and according to the Chevalier’s direction made the 
servants troop out of the room one by one, he himself preparing to 
remain as a confidential y)erson to serve the Count and his frierrek 
during the conversation which he doubted not was to ensue. The 
Cbe\hilier, however, as soon as he saw himself obeyed so far, again 
raised his voice, saying,— 

‘ Now, Master Riquet, you have executed the manoeuvre so 
w^ell, that it is a pity your men should be •without their officer. 
You will he good enough to follow them.’ 

Riquet made a sort of semi-pirouette on the tips of his toes, and 
disappointed, though perhaps not surprised, marched out of the 
room, and shut the door. 

‘Albert,’ said the Chevalier, as soon as he was gone, *I am 
afraid, very much afraid, that all is lost for the cause of you Hu¬ 
guenots. There are people about the King, who must be mad to 
counsel him as they do. All the new's 1 have, which perhaps you 
know already, is as sad as it can be. There wants but one more 
step to be taken for the utter abolition of what you call the reform¬ 
ed religion in France—I mean the abolition of the privileges grant¬ 
ed by the edict of Nantes—and perhaps that step will be taken 
before I can reach Paris.’ 

‘ So quickly?’ exclaimed the Count. 

* Even so!’ rejoined his friend. ‘,A11 the mad-like steps which hav« 

been taken by the council have been applauded b^one general jroar 

1 ” ( 
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of the whole cler^ of France. Petition after petition has come in 
from every Catholic body through the land, beseeching the King to do 
you every sort of injustice, and I feel convinced that they a|e per¬ 
suading him, while he is risking a civil war, ruining his provinces, 
and exasperating some of his most faithful subjects, that he is act¬ 
ing justly, politicly and religiously^, and is, in short, a saint upon 
earth, notwithstanding all his mistresses. I pretend to no power 
over the King or in^uence with him, except inasmuch as I can 
often say to him, in my wild rambling way, things that nobody 
else could say, and dare to tell him under the same cloak many an 
unpleasant iact that others will not tell him. However, my object 
now is to open his eyes about de Rouvre, to whom I am too deep¬ 
ly bound by ties of gratitude to see him injured and calumniated, 
if I can help it. I would fain ask^you, Albert, what you intend to 
do, how you intend to act, when these rash measures are pushed 
to the extreme against you; bat yet it is unfair to give yoii the 
pain of refusing me, and perhaps unwise to seek a share in secrets 
which I ought not to know, or, knowing, to reveal.’ 

* As far as any thing has yet •passed,' replied the Count, * there 
is nothing either to conceal or to reveal, Louis. It will be difficult 
for the King to tire out my loyalty. I am determined to bear to 
the very utmost. What I shall do when the very utmost bound of 
endurance is passed 1 do not know, having as yet settled nothing 
in my own mind.’ 

‘ 1 cannot think,’ continued the Chevalier, ‘ that the King will 
individually arcat ,you ill, who have served him so well; but with 
regard to your religion, depend upon it the utmost extremes are 
determined upon already.’ 

* I grieve to hear it,’ replied the Count, but it is not more than 
I expected. The rapidity of these measures gives no time for calm 
and loyal remonstrance or petition to make the King aware of the 
real truth.’ 

‘ Such is itideed the case,’ said the Chevalier. ‘ Couriers are 
arriving at Poitiers and taking their departure again five or six 
times in the day, killing the horses on the road, setting off fat men 
themselves and returning thin.—I know this is no joking matter, 
Albert, and I am anxious to do what little good 1 can. I am 
therefore going to follow the example of these couriers, and as 
soon as 1 have seen the King, and obtained some satisfaction on 
these matters, I shall return hither with all speed to watch the pro- 

f ress of events, and if possible to shield and protect my friends, 
n this quarter of the world,’ he added, holding out his hand to 
the Count with ft frank smile, * in this quarter of the world are 
all those for wlgiQi I entertain any very sincere affection; de Rou¬ 
vre, who has befriended me from my yeuth, and never lost an op¬ 
portunity of serving me; you, Alber^, who have been my compa- 
moQ for many in perils and dangers, to whSm I owe the im- 
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mense benefit of a good example, and the no less inestimable 
blessing of a noble mind to communicate with under all circum* 
stances,^ 

* And Clcmencc de Marly,’ said the Count, with a melancholy 
smile, ‘ of course you will told Clemence de Marly, Chevalier.* 

‘ Assuredly,’ replied the Chevalier, ‘ assuredly, Albert, I will add 
Clemence de Marly. I will not*^k you, Albert, why you look at 
me reproachfully. Clemence, I believe firora my heart, loves 
you, and I scruple not to tell you so. If it vfere not for the cursed 
obstacle of your religion, you might both be happy. That is a 
terrible obstacle, it is true ; but were it not for that — 1 say — 
you might both be happy, and your example and her love for you 
might do away the only faults she has, ana make her to you a per¬ 
fect angel, though there is not one other man in France, perhaps, 
whom she could endure or rend&r happy. She also, and her fate, 
^ a'-o amongst the objects of my journey to Paris ; but of that I shall 
tell you nothing till I can tell you all.’ 

* 1 know you are a man of mysteries,’ said the Count with a faint 
smile, ‘ and therefore I suppose I npist neither attempt to investi¬ 
gate this, nor to enquire how it is, that the gay and gallant Che¬ 
valier d’Evran is in one way insensible to charms which he is so 
sensible of in other respects.’ 

‘ You are right, Albert, not j.o make any such attenlpt,’ replied 
the Chevalier. With respect to love for Clemence, a thousand 
C41USCS may have produced the peculiar feelings I entertain towards 
her. I may have loved and been cured.’ 

The Count n^ade no reply, but fell into a^overie; and after 
gazinj^ on him for a minute or two the Chevalier added, ‘ You, 
Albert, love her, and are not cured.’ 

Ilis friend, however, was still silent, and, changing the conver¬ 
sation, the Chevalier talked of indifferent things, and did not 
return to subjects of such painful interest, till midnight came, and 
he once more took his departure from the chateau of Morseiul. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE PREACHING IN THE DESERT. 

Again we must pass over a brief space of time, and also some¬ 
what change the scene, but not very far. In the interval, the acts 
of a bigoted and despotic monarch had been guided by the advice 
of cruel and injudicious ministers, till the formal prohinition of the 
opening of any Protestant^lace of worship throughout France for 
the service of God, according to the consciences of the members of 
the reformed clnJlrch, had bfien proclaimed throughout the land. 

Iir ' G 
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Such had been the change, or rather the progress, made in that 
time ; and the falling off of many leading Protestants, the disunion 
which existed amongst others, the overstrained loyalty of sofne, and 
the irresolution of many, had shown to even the calmer and the 
firmer spirits, who might still have conducted resistance against 
tyranny to a successful result, that though, perhaps, they might 
shed oceans of blood, the Prot^tant cause in France was lost, at 
least for the time. 

The s^ne, too, we have said, was changed. It was no longer 
the city of Poitiers, with its multitudes and its gay parties; it was 
no longer the chateau, wdth its lord and his attendants;*' it was no 
longer the country town, with its citizens and its artizans; but it 
w'as upon one of those dark browm inoore of which so many are to 
be found on the borders of Brittany and Poitou, under the canopy 
of heaven alone, and with fliothing but the bleakest objects in na¬ 
ture round about. 

The moor had a gentle slope towards the westward. It was 
covered with gor:4e and heath, interspersed with old ragged haw¬ 
thorns, stunted and partly withered, as wc^^ often see, some being 
brought up in poverty and neglect, never knowing care or shelter, 
stinted and sickly, and shrivelling with premature decay. Cast 
here and there amongst the thorns, too, were large masses of rock 
and cold gfey stone, the appearance of which in that place was 
difficult to account for, as there was no higher ground around from 
which such masses could have fallen. A small wood of pines had 
been pfentc^ near the summit of the ground, but they, too, had 
decayed prematur^y in that ungrateful soil; and though each tree 
presented here and there some scrubby tufts of dark green foliage, 
the principal branches stood out, white and blasted, skeleton fingers 
pointing in despairing mockery at the wind that withered them. 

The hour was about six o’clock in the evening, and as if to ac¬ 
cord with the earth below it, there was a cold and wintry look 
about the sky.which the season did not justify; and the long blue 
lines of dark cloud, mingled with streaks of yellow and orange to¬ 
wards the verge of heaven, seemed to bespeak an early autumn. 
There was one little pond in the foreground of the picture sunk 
deep amongst some banks and hawthorn bushes, and looking dark 
and stern as every thing around it. Flapping up from it, however, 
scared by the noise of a horse’s feet, rose a large white stork, con¬ 
trasting strangely with the dim shadowy waters. 

The person that startled the bird by passing nearer to him than 
any body else had done, rode forward close by the head of the pond 
to a spot hbout three hundred yards farther on, where a great miil- 
.titude of people were assembled, perhaps to the number of 
two thousand. He was followed by ^veral servants; but it is 
to be remarked that both servants and lord were unarmed. He 
himself did not »even wear the customary swofd, without which 
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not a gentleman in France was seen at any distance from his own 
house, and no apparent arms of any kind, not even the small knife 
or dag^r, often worn by a page, was visible amongst the attend¬ 
ants. There was a buzz of many voices as he approached, but it 
was instantly silenced, whcf, dismounting from his horse, he gave 
the rein to a servant, and ihen advanced to meet one or two per¬ 
sons who drew out from the crowd as if privileged by intimacy to 
speak with him. The first of theSe was Claude de I’Estang, whose 
hand he look and shook affectionately, though inoumfully. The 
second was a tall thin ravenous-looking personage, with sharp-cut 
lengthened features, a keen, but somewhat unsettled, we might 
almost use the word phrenzied, eye, and an expression of counte¬ 
nance altogether neither very benevolent nor very prepossessing, 
lie also took the (fount’s Iftmd, saying, ‘ I am glad to see thee, my 
son; I am glad to sec thee. Thou art somewhat behind the time, 
and in this great day of backsliding and falling off I feared that 
even tjiou, one of our chief props and greatest lights, might have 
departed from us into the camp of the Philistines.’ 

‘ Fear not. Monsieur Chopel,’ replied the Count ; * I trust there 
is no danger of such* weakness dn my part. 1 was detained to 
write a letter in answer to one from good Monsieur de Rouvre, 
who has suffei'cd so much in our cause, and who, it seems, arrived 
at Iluffigny last night.’ , 

‘ I know he did,’ said Claude de I’Estang ; ‘ but pray, my dear 
Albert, before either myself or our good brother, Monsieur Cho})el, 
attempt to lead the devotions of the people, do you speak a few 
words of comfor< and consolation to them, qpd abewe all things 
counsel them to peace and tranquil doings.’ 

The ■ Count paused and seemed to hesitate for a moment. In 
truth, the task that was put upon him was not pleasant to him, and 
he would fain have avoided it; but accustomed to overcome all re¬ 
pugnance to that which was right, he corpquered himself with 
scaretdy a struggle, and advanced with Claude de I’Estang into the 
midst of the people^ who made way with respectful feverence, as he 
sought for some slightly elevated point from which to address them 
more easily. Chopel and I’Estang, however, had chosen a sort of 
rude rock for their pulpit before he came, and having bceii led 
thither, the Count mounted upon it, and took off his hat. as a sign 
that he w'as about to speak. All voices were immediately hushed, 
and he then went on. 

‘ My brethren,’ he said, ‘ we are here assembled to worship God 
according to our own consciences, and to the rules and doctrines of 
the reformed church. In so iloing we arc not failing in our duty 
to the King, who, as sovereign of these realms, is the person whom, 
under God, we are most bound to obey and reverence. It has 
seemed fit to his Majesty, from motives, upon which I will not 
touch, to withdraw from us much that was granted by his predeccs- 
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Bors. He has ordered the temples in which we are accustomed 
to worship to be closed, so that on this, the Sabbath day, we have 
no longer any place of permitted worship but in the open air. 
That, however, has not been denied us; there is no prohibfition to 
our meeting and praising God here, a^d this resource at least is 
allowed us, which, thought it may put us to some slight in conveni¬ 
ence and discomfort, will not the less afford the sincere and devout 
an opportunity of raising their |irayers to the Almighty, in com¬ 
pany with brethren of the same faith and doctrines as themselves. 
We know that God does not dwell in "temples made with hands ; 
and I have only to remind you, my brethren, before giving place 
to our excellent ministers, who will lead our devotions this day, 
that the God we have assembled to worship is also a God of peace ; 
who has told us, by the voice of his Soif, not to revile those who 
revile us, nor smite those that smite us, but to bear patiently all 
things, promising that those ^ho endure to the last shall be saved. 
1 appointed this place,’ he continued, ‘ for our meeting, because 
it was far from any town, and consequently we shall have few 
here from idle curiosity, and afford no occasion of offence to any 
man. I begged you earnestly* to come unarmed also, as I my¬ 
self have done, that there might be no doubt of our views and 
purposes being pacific. I am happy to see that all have followed 
this advice, .1 believe without exception, and also that there arc 
several women amongst us, which* 1 trust, is a sign that, in the 
strait and emergency in which we now are, they will not abandon 
their hysbands, their fathers, and their brothers, for any induce¬ 
ment, but continue! to serve God in the faith in which they have 
been brought up.* 

Having thus spoken, the Count gave place and descended 
amongst the people, retiring several steps from the little sort of 
temporary pulpit, and preparing to go through the service of the 
reformed church, as ff he had been vdthin the walls of the temple 
his father had built in Morseiul, and which was now ordered to be 
levelled with the ground. , • 

After a few words between Claude I’Estang and Chople, the 

latter mounted the pulpit and gave out a psalm, the-, which he 

led himself, in a voice like thunder. • The whole congregation 
joined; and though the verses that they repeated were in the 
simple unadorned words of the olden times, and the voices that 
sung them not always in perfect harmony, yet the sound of that 
melody in the midst of the desert had something strangely im¬ 
pressive, nay, even affecting. The hearts of a people that would 
not bow down before man, bowed down before God; and they 
who in perseedtion and despair had lost all trust on earth, in 
faith and hope raised their voices unto heaven with praise and 
adoration.' • 

When the psalm was over, and thfl minds of j^ll men prepared 
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for prayer, the clergyman who had given out the psalm, closing his 
eyes and spreading his hands, turned his face towards the sky and 
began his address to the Almighty. We shall not pause upon the 
words* that he made use of here, as it would be irreverent to use 
them lightly; but it is sufficient io say, that he mingled many 
themes W’ith his address that both Claude dc I’Estang and the 
Count de Morseiul wished had been omitted. He thanked God 
for the trial and purification to ^hich he had subjected his people; 
but in doing so, he dwelt so long upon, and entered so deeply in¬ 
to, the nature of all those trials and grievances and the source 
from wljich they sprang, pointed out with such virulent acrimony 
the tyranny and the persecution which the reformed church had 
suffered, and clothed so aptly, nay, so eloquently, his petitions 
against the persecutors afta enemies of the church, in the sublime 
language of scripture, that tb^ Count could not but feel that he 
was very likely to stir up the people? to seek their deliverance with 
their own hand and think themselves fully justified by holy writ; 
or, at all events, to exasperate their already excited passions, and 
render the least spark likely to cast them into a fiame. 

Albert of Morseiul was uneasy’while this was proceeding, especi¬ 
ally as the prayer lasted an extraordinary length of time, and he 
could not refrain from turning to examine the countenances of 
some of the persons present, in order to discover what was the ef¬ 
fect produced upon tnem, especially as he saw a man, standing be¬ 
tween him and the rock on which the preacher stood, grasp some¬ 
thing under his cloak, as if the appearance of being unarmed was, 
in that case, no*: quite real. Near to him wew; one <»r two women 
wKipped up in the large grey cloaks of the country, and they ob¬ 
structed his view to the ri^t; but at some distance straight before 
him he saw the burly form of Virlay, the blacksmith, and close by 
him again the stern, but expressive, countenance of Armand Her- 
val. Scattered round about, too, he remarked a considerable num¬ 
ber of men with a single cock’s feather stuck in the front of the 
hat, which, though bands of feathers and similar’ ornaments were 
very much affected, even by the lower classes of that period, was 
by no means a common decoration in the part of the country 
where he then was. 

Every thing, indeed, was peaceable and orderly in the demean¬ 
our of the crowd: no one pressed upon the other, no one moved, 
no one spoke, but each and all stood in deep silence, listening to 
the words of the minister; but they listened with frowning brows 
and stern dark looks, and the young Count felt thankful that the 
lateness of the hour, and the distance from any town, rendered it 
unlikely that the proceedings would be interrupted by the inter¬ 
ference, or even appearance, of any of the Catholic authorities of 
the province. *» v 

The prayer ) 0 f the clergyman Ghopel at length came to an end; 
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and, as had been previously arranged between them, Claude de 
TEstang, ift turn, advanced. Another hymn was sung; and the 
ejected minister of Auron commenced, what was then called 
amongst the Huguenots of France, ‘ the preaching in the desert.’ 
On mounting the rock that served them /or a pulpit, the old man 
seemed a good deal affected; and twice he wiped away tears from 
his eyes, while he gazed round upon the people with a look of 
strong interest and affection, which every one present saw and felt 
deeply.* He then paused for a moment in silent prayer, and, when 
it was concluded, took a step forward with the Bible open in his 
hand, his demeanour changed, the spirit of the orator upon him, 
and high and noble energy lighting up his eyes and shining on his 
lofty brow. 

‘ The nineteenth verse of the twenty-fivst chapter of St. Luke,’ 
he said, * In your patience possess ye your souls V 

* My brethren, let us be patient, for to such as are so, is promis¬ 
ed the kingdom of heaven. My brethren, let us be patient, for so 
we are taught by the living word of God. My brethren, let us be 
patient, for Christ was patient, even unto death, before us. What I 
shall we know that the saints aYid prophets* of God have been 
scorned, and mocked, and persecuted, in all ages ? what! shall wc 
know that the apostles of Christ, the fii*st teachers of the gospel of 
"race, have been scourged, and driven forth, and stoned and slain ? 
what I shall we know that, for ages, die destroying sword was out, 
from land to land, against our brethren in the Lord ? what! shall 
we know that he himself closed a life of poverty and endurance, by 
submitting wiltingly ko insult, buffeting, and a torturing death ?— 
and shall we not bear our cross meekly ? What! I ask again, shall 
we know that the church of Christ was founded in persecution, 
built up by the death of saints, cemented by the blood of martyrs, 
and yet,rose triumphant over the stormsjof heathen wrath; and 
shall we doubt that ye^even yet, we shall stand and not be cast 
down ? Shall wc refuse to seal the covenant with our blootl, or to 
endure the reproa'ch of our 1,/ord even unto the last ? 

‘ Yes, my brethren, yes! God will give you, and me also, grace 
to do so ; and though * ye shall be betrayed both by parents, and 
3rethren, and kinsfolk, and friends, and some of you shall they 
;ause to be -put to death,’ yet the faithful and the true shall endure 
into the last, and ‘ in your patience possess ye your souls.* 

‘ But there is more required at your hands than patience, my bre- 
hren. There is constancy ! perseverance in the way of the Lord 1 
There must be no falling off in the time of difficulty or danger; 
here must be no hesitation in the service of our.|,God. We have 
ut our hands to the plough, and we must not look back. Wc have 
Qgaged in the great work, and we must not slacken our diligence. 
Remember, my brethren, remember, that the most fiery pcrsecu- 
on is but the trial pf our faith, and all*who strive 4<>r a great re- 
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ward, all who struggle for the glory of the kingdom of heaven, 
must be as gold ten times purified in the fire. Were it not so 
cven,y-were we not Christians,—had we not the word of God for 
our direction,—had we not the Command of Christ to obey, where 
is the man amongst us ithat wmuld falsify the truth, declare that 
thing wrong which he believed to be right, swear that he believed 
that which he knew to be false, nut on the garb of hj^pocrisy^ and 
clothe himself with falsehood as'Svith a garment, to shield Jumself 
from the scourge of the scorncr or the swowl of the persecutor ? 

‘ If there be such a coward or such a hypocrite here, let him go 
forth from amongst us, and Satan, the father of lies shall conduct 
him to the camp of the enemy. Where is the man amongst us, I 
say, that, were there nothing to restrain him but the inward voice 
of conscience, would shoV himself so base as to abandon the faith 
. of his fathers, in the hour of p«rsccution ? 

‘ But when we know that w'e arC right, when the word of God 
is our warrant, when our faith in Christ is our stay, when the ob¬ 
ject before us is the glory of God and our owm salvation, who 
would be fool enough to barter eternal condemnation, for the tran¬ 
quillity of a day ? Who would not rather sejl all that he has, and 
take up his cross and follow Christ, than linger by the flesh-pots of 
Eygpt, and dwell in the tents of sin ? 

* Christ foretold, my brethren, that those w'ho»followed him 
faithfully should endure persecution to the end of the earth. He 
won us not by the promises of earthly glory, he seduced us not by 
the allurements of worldly w'ealth, he held out no inducement to 
our ambition ’>y the promises of power and autiiUtity, he bribed 
not our pride by the hope of man’s respect and reverence. Oh, 
no; himself, 'I'he Word of God, which is but to say all in one 
word. Truth ; he told us all things tmly ; he laid before us, as our 
lot below, poverty, contempt, and scorn, the world’s reproach, the 
calumny of the evil, chains, tortures, and imfirisonment, contumely, 
persecution, and death. These he set' before us as our fate, these 
he suffered as oui^ example, these he endured witli patience for our 
atonement! Those who became followers of Christ knew vvell the 
burden that they took up; saw the load that they had here to 
bear; and, strengthened by faith and by the Holy S[)irit, shrunk 
not from the task, groaned not under the’ w'eight of the cross. 
They saw before their eyes the exceeding gi*eat reward,^—the 
reward that was promised to them, the reward that is promised to 
us, the reward that is promised to all who shall endure unto the 
last,—to enter into the joy of our Master, to become a partaker ol 
the kingdom reserved for him from before all worlds. 

‘ We must therefore, my brethren, endure; we must endure 
unto the last; but we must endure with patience, and with for¬ 
bearance, and with iribekncss, and with gentleness; and * it shal 
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turn to us for a testimony,’ it shall produce for us a reward. They 
may smite us hferc, and they may slay us, and they may bring us 
down to the dust of death ; but he has {)romiscd that not a hair of 
our heads shall perish, and that in bur patience shall we posseh our 
souls. t 

‘ The woe that he denounced against Jerusalem, did it not fall 
upon it ? When the day of vengeance came, that all things written 
were U^be fulfilled, did not armies hompass it about, and desolation 
draw nigh unto it, and'was not distress great in the land and wrath 
upon the people, and did not millions fall by the sword, and were 
not millions laid away captives into all nations, and twas not 
Jerusalem trodden down of the Gentiles, and was there one stone 
left upon another ? 

* If, then, God, the God of mercy, so fulfilled each word, when 
kindled to exercise wrath ; how cnuch more shall he fulfil every 
little of his gracious promises fo those that serve him ? If, then, 
the prophecies of destruction have been fulfilled, so, also, shall be 
the prophecies of grace and glory, by Him whose words pass not 
away, though heaven and earth may pass away. For sorrows and 
endurance in time, he has promised us glory and peace in time, 
he has promised us glory and peace in eternity ; and for the perse¬ 
cutions which we now suffer, he gives to those, who endure unto 
the last, the recompence of his eternal joy. 

‘ With endurance we shall live, and with patience toe shall possess 
our souls ; and we—if we so do, serving God in his life under all 
adversities—shall have peace, the peace, of God which passeth all 
understanding; joy,rthe joy of the Lord, who has trodden down 
his enemies ; glory, the glory of the knowledge of God, when lie 
Cometh with clouds and great glory, and every eye shall see him, 
and they also, which pierced him, and all kindreds of the earth 
shall waU because of him. Even so. Amen.’ 

The words of the prt'acher were pour-ed forth rather than spoken. 
It seemed less like elomience than like inspiration. His full, round, 
clear voice was'' heard through every part of his large auditory ; 
not a word was lost, not a tone was indistinct, and the people lis¬ 
tened with tliat deep stern silence which causes a general 
rustle, like the sighing of the wind, to take place through the mul¬ 
titude when he paused for a moment in his discourse, and every 
one drew deep the long-suppressed breath. 

In the same strain, and with the same powers of voice and gus- 
ture. Claude de I’Estang was going on with his sermon, when some 
sounds were heard at the farther part of the crowd, towards the 
ipot where the scene was sheltered by the stunted wood we have 
nentioned. . As those sounds were scarcely sufficient to give any 
nterruption to the minister, being merely those apparently of some 
»ther persons arriving, the Count dc Morsbiul, and almost every 
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one on that side of the preacher, I’cmaincd gazing upon him as he 
went on with the same energy, and did not turn their heads to sec 
what cfcasioiicd the noise. 

Tliose, however, who were on the opposite side, and who, when 
looking towards the minister, liad at the same time in view the spot 
from wliich the sounds proceeded, were seen to gaze sternly from 
time to time in that direction ; atid once or twice, notwithstanding 
the solemn words they heard, stooped dow^ their heads together, 
and spoke in whispering consultation. 'Phesc appearances at length 
induced the (lount de Morseiul to tarn his eyes that way ; when he 
hclicld a ?iglit, which at once made his blood boil, but made him 
thankful also that he had come iu such guise as even to act as a re¬ 
straint upon himself, having no arms of any kind upon him. 

At the skirt of the crowd werg collected a party of eighteen or 
twenty dragoons, who were forcing tbeir horses slowly in amongst 
the people, who drew back, and gazed upon them with looks of 
stern determined hatred. The purpose of the soldiers, indeed, 
seemed to be simply to insult and to annoy, for they did not pro¬ 
ceed to any overt act of violence,* and were so far separated from 
each other, in a disorderly manner, that it coiild only be supposed 
they came thither to lind themselves sport, rather than to disperse 
the congregation by any lawful authority. The fbromost of the 
whole party was the young Marquis de Ilericoiirt, and Albert of 
IMorsciul conceived, jicrhaps not unreasonably, that there might be 
some intention of giving him personal annoyance at the bottom of 
that young officer’s conduct. • * 

Distinguished from the rest of the pcojde by his dress, the Count 
was very plainly to be seen from the sjx)t where De Hericourt 
w'sis, and the young dragoon slowly made his way towards him 
through the press, looking at the people on either side with but 
ill-conccalcd signs of contemp^t upon his couitlenance. 

'Phe Count determined, as far as possible, to set an example 
of patience; and when the rash youth came close up to him, say¬ 
ing .aloud, * Ha, Monsieur de Morseiul, a lucky opportunity I I 
have long wished to hear apr^chcy the Count merely raised his hand 
as a sign for the young man to keep silence, and pointed with his 
light hand to the pastor, who with an undisturbed demeanour and 
steady voice pursued his sermon as if not the slightest inter¬ 
ruption had occurred, although the young dragoon on horseback 
in the midst of his people, was at that moment before him. 

J^c Hericourt was bent upon mischief, however. Rash to the 
pitch of folly, he had neither inquired nor considered w'hether the 
people were armed or not, but having heard that one of the preaeh»* 
ings in the desert was to take place, he had come, unautnorieedf^' 
for the purpose of disturbi»g and dispersing the congregation, net 
by the force of Jaw, but by in.sult and annoyance, which he 
thought the Protestants would not dare to resist, lie listened, 

II * 
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then, for a moment or two to the words of Claude de I’Estang, 
seeming, for an instant, somewhat struck with the impressive man¬ 
ner of the old man ; but he soon got tired, and, turning the bridle 
of his horse, as if to pass round the Count de Morseiul, fie said 
again, aloud, ‘ You’ve got a number of women here. Monsieur de 
3Iorsciul ; pretty little heretics. I’ve no doubt! I should like to 
have a look at their faces.’ 

So saying, he spurred on unceremoniously, driving back five or 
six people before him, and caught hold of one of the women—whom 
we have noticed as standing not very far from the Count de Mor¬ 
seiul—trying, at the same time, to puli back the thick veil which 
was over her face. 

The Count could endure no longer, n^pre especially as, in the 
grey cloak and the veil with which the person assailed by the dra¬ 
goon was covered, he thought he recognised the dress of the lady 
he had formerly seen at the house of Claude de I’Estang. 

Starting forward then instantly to her side, he seized the bridle 
of De Ilericourt’s horse, and forced the animal back almost upon 
his haunches. The young officer stooped forward over his 
saddle bow, seeking for a pistol in his holster, and at the same 
moment addressing an insulting and contemptuous term to the 
(’ount. No sooner was it uttered, however, than he received one 
single buffet from the hand of Albert of 31orsciul, which cast him 
headlong from his horse into the midst of the people. 

Every one was rushing uj)on him ; his dragoons were striving 
to force the?’’ way forward to the spot; the voice of Claude de 
I’Estang, though exerted to its utmost power, was unheard; and 
in another instant the rash young man would have been lit(?rally 
torn to pieces by the people he had insulted. 

But with stern and cool self-possession the Count de Morseiul 
strode over him, and<held back those that were rushing forward, 
with his powerful arms, exclaiming, in a voice of thunder,— 

* Stand back, my friends, stand back 1 This is a private quarrel. 
I must have no odds against an adversary and a fellow-soldier. 
Stand back, I say! We are here man to man, and whoeyer dares 
to take him out of my hands is my enemy, not my friend. Rise, 
Monsieur de Hericourt,’ he said in a lower voice, ‘ rise, mount 
j’our horse, and be gone. 1 cannot protect you a minute longer.’ 

Some of the Count’s servants, who had been standing near, had 
by this time made their way up to him, and with their help he 
cleared the space around, shouting to the dragoons who were striv¬ 
ing to come up, and had not clearly seen the transaction which 
had taken place. * Keep back, keep back!—I will answer for his 
life I If you come up there will be bloodshed!’ 

In the mean time the young man had sprung upon his feet, his 
dress soiled by the fall, his face glowing like fire, and fury flashing 
firorn his eyes. ' 
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* You have ^struck me,’ he cried, glaring upon the Count; * you 
have struck me, and I will have your blood.’ 

' Ililsh, Sir,’ said the Count, calmly. ‘ Do not show yourself 
quite a madman. Mount your horse, and begone while you may ! 
I shall bo at the chateau of Morseiul till twelve o’clock to-morrow,’ 
he added in a low’er voice. * Mount, mount!’ he proceeded in a 
quicker manner, seeing some movements on the other side of the 
crowd of a very menacing kind; ‘ Mount, *lf you would live and 
keep your soldier’s lives another minute!’ 

De Ilcyicourt sprang into the saddle, and, while the Count, in 
that tone of command which was seldom disobeyed, exclaimed, 

‘ Make way for him tliere ; let no one impede him ;’ he spurred on 
quickly through the crowds gathering his men together as he went. 

All eyes were turned to look after him, but the moment he and 
his troop were free from the peopFe at the extreme edge of the 
crowd, he was seen to speak a word to the man at the head of the 
file. The soldiers imm^iately halted, faced round, and, carrying 
fire arms as they did, coolly unslung their carbines. 

The first impulse of that part of the crowd nearest to the dra¬ 
goons, was to press back while those on the opposite side strove to 
get forward, iieaded by Virlay and Armand Herval. The crush 
in the centre was consequently tremendous, but thd Count dc 
Morseiul succeeded in casting himself bctw'een the female he had 
saved and the troopers. At the very moment that he did so, the 
dragoons raised their fusees to their shoulders, and fired at once 
into the midst of the compact mass of people. • Ever^ shot told ; 
and o#ie unfortunate young man, about two paces from the Count 
de Morseiul, received no less than four shots in his head and throat. 
A mingled yell of rage and agony rose up from the people, while 
a loud exulting laugh broke from the soldiery. But their triumph 
was only for a moment, for* they were insfantly assailed by a 
shower of immense stones which knocked one of th 9 troopers oft* 
his horse, and killed 4iim on the spot. 

Herval and Virlay, too^ made their way round behind the rock 
on which the clergyman had been standing, and it now became 
apparent that, in that part of the crowd at least, arms were not 
wanting, for flash after flash broke from the dense mass of the ad¬ 
vancing multitude, and swords and pikes were seen gleaming in 
the air. 

The troopers at length turned their horses and fled, but not be¬ 
fore they had suSered tremendously. The Huguenots pursued, 
and with peculiar skill and knowledge of the country, drove them 
hither and thither over the moor. Some having mounted the 
horses which brought them thither, pursued them into spots that 
they could not pass, while*^soine on foot defended the passes and 
ravines. The Coui|t de Morse'iul and his servants mounted instant¬ 
ly and rode f^r and wide over,the place, attempting to stop tlio 
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effusion of blood, and being, in many instances, successful in resert- 
ing some of the soKliery from the hands of the people and from the 
death they well deserved. Thus ptisscd more than an hoiir, till 
seeing that the light was beginning to fail, and that the last spot 
of the sun was just above the horizon, the Count turned back to 
the scene of that day’s ■ unfortunate meeting, in the hope of ren¬ 
dering some aid and assistance td the wounded who had been left 
behind. • 

He had by this time but one servant with him, and when he 
came to the spot where the meeting had been held, ho found it 
quite deserted. The wounded and the dead had been carried away 
by those who remained; and, of the rest of the people who had 
been there, the greater part had been serattcred abroad in pursuit 
of the fugitive soldiers, while part had fled in fear'to their own 
homes. There was nothing Ijut the cold grey rock, and the brown 
moor stained here and there with blood, and the dark purple 
streaks of the evening sky, and the east wind whistling mournfully 
through the thin trees. 

* I think, Sir,’ said the servaift, after his rfiastcr had paused for 
some moments in melancholy mood, gazing on the scene around^ 
* I think. Sir, that I hear voices down by the water, where we put 
up the stork as we came.’ 

The Count listened, and heard voices too, and he instantly 
turned his horse thither. By the side of that dark water he found 
a melancholy group, consisting of none other but (’laude de 
I’Estang arid two'female figures, all kneeling round or supporting 
the form of a third person, also a female, who seemed seTjerely 
hurt. This was the sight which presented itself to the eyes of the 
Count from the top of the bank above; and dismounting, he 
sprang down to render what assistance he could. 

llis first attention” was turned, of .course, almost entirely to the 
wounded girl,^whose head and shoulders were supported on the knee 
of one of the other women, while the pastor was pouring into her 
car, in solemn tones, the words of hope and consolation—but they 
were words of hope and consolation referring to another world. 
The hand that lay upon her knee was fair and soft, the form seem¬ 
ed young and graceful; and, though the Count as he descended 
could not see her face, the novice’s veil that hung from her head 
told him a sad tale in regard to the story of her life. He doubted 
not, from all he saw, that she was dying; and his heart sickened 
when he thought of the unhappy man who had brought her 
thither, and of what would be the feelings of his fierce and vehe¬ 
ment heart when he heard the fate that had befallen her. 

He had scarcely time to think of it, for, ere he had well reached 
the bottom of the descent, the sound of a horse coming furiously 
along was heard,, and Armand Hervgl paused oq the opposite side 
of the dell, and gazed down upon the group below. It seemed as 
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if instinct told him that there was what ho sought; for, without 
going on to the moor, he turned his horse’s rein down the descent, 
thougli it was steep and dangerous, and in a moment had sprung 
from the beast’s back and \^as kneeling by her he had loved. 

It is scarcely to be told whether she was conscious of his presence 
or not, for the hand of death was strong upon her; but it is cer¬ 
tain that, as he printed upon her^ands the burning kisses of love 
in agony, and quenched them with his teats, it is certain that st 
smile came over her countenance before that last awful shudder 
with which the soul parted from the body for ever. 

After it was all over he gazed at her for a single instant without 
speaking. Every one present sjiw that he acted as if of right, 
and let him do what he Would; and unpinning the veil from her 
long beautiful hair, he took and ateeped it in the blood that was 
still, notwithstanding all that had bedn done to stanch it, welling 
from a deep wound in her breast, till every part of the fabric was 
wet with gore, lie then took the veil, placed it in his brown, 
scarred bosom—upon his heart;-and raising his eyes and one 
hand to Heaven, mufmured some* words thqjt were not distinctly 
heard. Tie had not uttered one audible sentence since he came 
np, but lie now turned, and with a tone of entreaty addressed 
Claude do I’Estang. • 

‘ The spirit w'ill bless you, Sir,’ he said, ‘ for giving her comfort 
in the hour of death! May I bear her to your house till eleven 
o’clock to-night, when I may remove her to her own abode ?’ 

‘ I must not refuse you, rny poor young man,' replied'the clergy¬ 
man. , ‘ But I fear that my house will be no safe resting-place, 
even for the dead, just now^’ 

Jlcrval grasped his arm, and said, in a low but emphatic tone, 

‘ It is safe. Sir, against all the troops in Poitou. How long it ma^ 
be so, 1 cannot tell; but as long as this arm can wield a sword, it 
shall not want defence. My Lord Count,’ he addc^l, pointing to 
the dead body, * did •! not hear that you meet her murderer to¬ 
morrow at noon ?’ 

‘ 1 know not the hour nr place he may appoint,’ replied the Count 
in a low deep voice ; ‘ but we do meet! and there arc things that 
call aloud for vengeance, Herval, which even I cannot forgive.’ 

The man laughed aloud, but that laugh was no voice of merri¬ 
ment. It was dreary, boding, horrible, and in good accordance 
with the circumstances and scene. He replied nothing to the 
words of the Count, however, turning to the pastor and saying, 

‘ Now, Sir, now ! If you will give shelter to the dead for but an 
hour or two, you shall win deep gratitude of the living.’ 

‘ Willingly,’ replied the pastor. ‘ But then,’ he added, turning to 
one of the other two women*who were present, ‘ Who shall protect 
you home, dear lacj^ ?’ . > ^ 

‘ That will I do, at the risk of my life',’ said the Count; and the 
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Other woman, whom the pastor had not addressed, replied, * It will 
be better so. We have been too long absent already.’ 

Armand Herval had not noticed the brief w'ords that werfe spok¬ 
en, for he was gazing with an intense and eager look upon the fair 
countenance of the dead, with bitter anguish written in every line 
of bis face. The pastor touch(‘d his arm gently, saying, ‘ Now, 
my son, let me and you carry the body. We can pass through the 
wood unseen.’ 

But the other put him by, with his hand, saying, in a sad tone, 
‘ I need no helpand then kneeled down by her side, l}e put bis 
arms around her, saying, ‘ Let me bear thee in my bosom, sweet 
child, once only, once before the grave parteth us, and ere it shall 
unite us again. Oh, Claire, Claire,’ he added, kissing her cold 
lips passionately, ‘ Oh, Clairp, CMire, was it for this I taught thee 
a purer faith, and brought thee hither to see the worship of the 
persecuted followers of the cross ? Was it for this 1 bent down 
my nature, and became soft as a woman to suit my heart to yours ? 
Oh, Claire, Claire, if I have brought thee to death, I W’ill avenge 
thy death ; and for every drop that falls from my eyes, I will have 
a drop of blood.’ 

. ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord!’ the old man said in a low 
lone; * but let us haste, my son, for night is coming on fast. Fare¬ 
well, lady. Albert, I trust them to thee. We shall meet again—if 
not here, in heaven !’ 

ArmandjIIcrval took the corpse of the fair girl who had fallen, 
in his powerful 'hrms, and bore her after the pastor towards the 
wood we have mentioned, while his horse, trained so to do, follow¬ 
ed him with a regular pace, and entered the road through the copse 
immediately after him. 

Albert of Morsei\d remained alone with the two ladies, his inter¬ 
position in favour of one of whom had brought on the sad events 
which we have detailed. As soon as the pastor was gone, he ad¬ 
vanced towards her, and held out both his hands with deep emotion. 
* I cannot be mistaken,’ he said. ‘ The disguise miglit deceive any 
other eyes, but it cannot mine. Cl^mence i it must be Clemence I 
Am I not right ?’ 

She put lier hands in his in return, saying, * Oh, yes, you are 
right! But what, what shall 1 do. Monsieur de Morseiul? lam 
faint and weary with agitation, and all this terrible scene. I have 
left the carriage that brought me hither at two of three miles’ dis¬ 
tance, and, perhaps, it too has gone away on the report of the fliers 
from this awful place.’ 

* I will send up my servant immediately,’ said the Count, ‘ to 
see, and in the mean time rest here, Clemence. In this deep hol¬ 
low we shall escape all passing eyes* till his return, and you will 
«have more shelt^ than any where fclse. —Whea? can the servant 
find the carriage ?’ , , 
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Clemenco, who had raised her veil, looked towards her compa¬ 
nion to explain more fully than she could do. But her attendant, 
Maria-ffor such was the person who accompanied her—judging, 
perhaps, that a word spoken at such a moment between two people, 
situated us were Clcmence de Marly and the Count de Morseiul, 
might have more effect than whole hours of conversation at ano¬ 
ther time, took upon herself the t^sk of telling the servant, saying, 
‘ 1 can direct him, my Lord, better than any bne. It were as well 
to bring yourliorse down here before he goes.’ 

The Count assented, and with a slow step she proceeded to ful¬ 
fil her errdhd. 

‘ Clemence de Marly trembled not a little. She felt that the 
moment for the decision of her fate for life was come. She felt Unit 
her heart and her faith must be plighted to Albert of Morseiul at 
that moment, or, perhaps, never. She felt that if she did so plight 
it, she plighted herself to care, to grief, to anxiety, to danger,— 
perhaps to destruction,—perhaps to desolation. But that very 
feeling took away all hesitation, all scmplc, and made her, in a 
moment, make up hci* mind to 15t him see h^r heart as it really 
w'as, to cast away from her every vain and every proud feeling, 
and to stand, before him she loved, without disguise. The Count, 
too, felt, and felt strongly, that this was a moment which must not 
be let pass; and the instant the attendant had quitted them, he 
raised the lady’s hand to his lips, pressing on it a warm and pas¬ 
sionate kiss. 

‘ Tell me, Clemence, tell me, dear Cleracnco,’4]C said* ‘what is 
the meaning of this. What is the meaning of your presence here ? 
Is it, is*it that the only barrier which existed between us is re¬ 
moved ? Is it that you arc of the same faith as I am ?’ 

‘Is (hat the only barrier, Albert?’ she said, shaking her head 
somewhat reproachfully. ‘ Is tli^t the only barrier? You spoke of 
many.’ , 

‘ 1 spoke of only ono insurmountable,’ replied the Count, ‘ and I 
believed that to be insurmountable, Clemence, for I was even then 
aware of the decree, which did not,appear till afterwards, but 
which forbade the marriage of Catholics and Protestants.’ 

‘ And was that the only insurmountable one?’ she demanded. 
‘ Was that the only insurmountable barrier to our union?—What, 
if I had previously loved another ?’ 

‘ And is it so, then ?’ demanded the Count, with somewhat of 
sadness in his tone. ‘ And have you before loved another ?’ 

‘ No, no!’ exclaimed Clemence eagerly, and jdacitig the hand 
which she had withdravVn in his again; ‘No, no! The woman 
was coming over me once more, but I ^vill conquer the woman. 
No, I never did love another. Even if I had fancied it, I should 
now know, Albert, b^ what I fegl at this moment, l5ow idle such a 
fancy had been. But I never did fancy it. I never did believe it. 
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even in the least degree; and now that I have said all that I can 
say, whatever may liappen, never doubt me, Albert. Whatever 
you see, never entertain a suspicion. I have never loved another, 
and I can say nothing more.* 

‘Yes, yes I Oh, yes!’ he exclaimed, ‘ you can say more, Cle- 
mence. Say that you love me.’ ^ 

She bent down her head, and Albert of Morseiul drew her 
gently to his bosom. ‘ Say it! Say it, dear Clemencc!’ he said. 

‘ Clemence hesitated, but at length she murmured something 
that no other ear but his could have heard, had it been ever so 
close. But he heard, and heard aright, that her reply was, ‘ But 
too well!’ 

The (]Iount sealed the words upon' her lips with his, and Cle- 
mence de Marly hid her eyes upon his shoulder, for they were full 
of tears. ‘ And now,’ she added, raising them after a moment 
with one of her own sparkling smiles, ‘ and now, having said those 
awful words, of course I am henceforth a slave. But this is no 
scene for jest, Albert. Desolation and destruction is round us on 
every side, I fear.’ ^ 

‘ It matters not,’ replied the Count, ‘ if thy faith is the same as 
mine is-’ 

‘ It is, ft is!’ cried Clemcnce. ‘ It may have wavered, Albert; 
but, thanks to yon good creature who has just left us, the light 
has never been wholly extinguished in my mind. My mother w'as 
a Protestant, and in that faith she brought me up. She then, 
knowing that I’’must fall into other hands, left Maria with me, 
with charges to me never to let her quit me. I was but ^ child 
then,’ she continued, ‘and they forced me to abjure. But their 
triumph lasted not an hour, for though I dared not show' my feel¬ 
ings, 1 always felt that the path on which they would lead me was 
wrong, and strove, whenever 1 could, to return to a better way. 
To-day I came here at all risks, but I fear very much, Albert, I 
fear that destruction, and oppression, and ‘grief, surround us on 
every side.’ 

‘ if thy faith be the same as mine, Clemence,’ said the Count, 
‘ if thy heart be united with mine, I will fear nothing, I will dare 
all. If they will not suffer us to live in peace in this our native 
land, fortunately I have just transmitted to another country enough 
to support us in peace, and tranquillity, and ease.—And yet, 
oh yet, Clemence,’ he continued, his tone becoming sadder and 
his countenance losing its look of hope, ‘and yet, oh yet, Cle- 
rncnce, when I think of that unhappy man who has just left us, 
and of the fair girl whose corpse he hais now brone away in his 
arms;—when I remember that scarcely more than eight days 
have passed since he was animated with the same hopes that 
I am, founding those hopes upon the samp schemes of flight, 
and trusting more than I have ever trusted to the bright here- 
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after,—when I think of that, and of his present fate, the agony 
that must now be wringing his heart, the dark obscurity of his 
bitter despair, I tremble to dream of the future, not for myself, 
but for thee, sweet girl. But we nmst’fall upon some plan both 
of communicating when we will, and of acting constantly on one 
scheme and for one object. Here comes your faithful attendant. 
She must know our situation and onr plans—only one word more. 
You have promised me this,’ he continued,^once more raising her 
hand to his 4ips. 

‘ When and where you will,’ replied Clemence. 

‘ And ‘you wdll fly with me, whenever 1 find the opportunity of 
doing so V 

‘ 1 will,’ she answered. ^ 

The attendant had now approached, and the Count took a step 
towards her, still holding Clcmelice by the hand, as if he feared to 
lose the precious boon she had bestowed upon him. 

‘ She is mine, Madame,’ he said, addressing the attendant. 

‘ She is mine, by every promise that can bind one human being to 
another.’ , , 

‘ And you are hers ?’ demanded the attendant solemnly. ‘ And 
you are hers, my Lord Count, by the same ])romises ?’ 

‘ 1 am, by every thing I hold sacred,’ said the Count, raising his 
hand towards Heaven, ‘ now and for ever, till death take me from' 
her. But ere wc can be united, I fear, I fear that many things 
must be undergone. Alas, that I should recommend it! but she 
must even conceal her faith : for, from the cruel measures of the 
court, oven now death or perpetual imprisorr.ientin sujne unknowm 
dungeon is the only fate reserved for the relapsed c<invcrt, as they 
call those who have been driven to embrace a false religion, atid 
<(uittod it in renewed disgust. But I must trust to you to afford me 
the means of communicating wdth her at ^ll times. The only 
chance for us, 1 fear, is.flight.* 

‘ It is the only one ! it is the only one !’ replied the maid. ' Fly 
with her to England, my Lord. Fly with her as speedily as possi¬ 
ble. Be warned, my Lord, and neither delay nor hesitate. The 
edge of the net is just failing on you. If you take your resolu¬ 
tion at once, and quit the land before a wreck be over, you may be 
safe ; but if you stay longer, every port in France will be closed 
against you.' 

‘ 1 will make no delay,’ replied the Count. ‘ Her happiness and 
her safety are now committed to my charge ; inestimable trusts, 
which I must on no account risk. But I have some follou'crs 
and dependants to provide for, even here. 1 have some friends 
to defend; and I must not show myself remiss in that; or she 
herself would hardly love mo. It w’ere easy, methinks, however, 
for you and your mistress to make your escape at once to England, 
and for me to joilh you there* hereafter.’ 
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* Oh no, iny lord, I fear not!’ replied the maid. ‘ 1 do not 
think Monsieur de Roiivre himself would object to her marry* 
ing you and flying, lie shrewdly suspects, 1 think, tha^ she is 
Protesiant at heart; but he would never yield to her flying herself. 
But, hark! I hear horses coining. Let us draw back and be 
t|uiet.’ 

‘ There is no sound of carriage-wheels, I fear,’ said Clemencc, 
listening. ‘ Oh, Albert, all this day’s sad events have quite over¬ 
powered me ; and I dread the slightest sound.’ 

The Count pressed her hand in his, and, as was usual with him 
in moments of danger, turned his eyes towards his sVvord-belt, 
forgetting that the blade was gone. The sound of horses’ feet ap¬ 
proaching rapidly, however, still continued; and, at length, a party 
of four persons, whose faces could not be well distinguished in the 
increasing darkness, stopped exactly opposite the spot where a 
little rough road led down into the hollow where the lovers were. 
One of the riders sprang to the ground in a moment, and, leaving 
his horse with the others, advanced, exclaiming aloud,— 

‘Hollo! IIo! Albert deMorcciul! Hollo! u here arc you ?’ 

* It is the voice of the Chevalier d’Evran,’ cried Clemence, cling¬ 
ing closer to her lover, as if with some degree of fear. 

‘ I think, it is,’ said the Count; ‘ but fear not! He is friendly 
to us all. Draw down your veil, however, my beloved ; it is not 
necessary that he should see and know you.’ 

With the same shout the Chevalier continued to advance towards 
them, and rthe Count took a step or two forward to meet him. 
But, shaking his friend warmly by the hand, the Chevalier passed 
on at once to the lady, and, to the surprise of the Count, address¬ 
ed her immediately by her name: ‘ Very pretty, indeed. Made¬ 
moiselle Clemence !’ he said ; ‘ this is as dangerous a jest, 1 think 
as ever was practised. ^ 

Clemence hesitated not a momcntj’but replied at once, ‘ It is no 
jest. Sir ! It is a dangerous reality, if you will,! 

* Poo, poo, silly girl,’ cried the Chevalier. ‘ By the Lord that 

lives, you will get yourself into the castle of Pignerol, or the 
Bastile, or some such pleasant abode ! 1 have come at full speed 

to bring you back.’ 

‘ Stay yet a minute, Louis,’ said the Count somewhat gravely. 

* There is another person to be consulted in this business, whom 
you do not seem to recollect. Mademoiselle de Marly is, for the 
time, under my protection; and you know we delegate such a 
duty to no one.’ 

‘ My dear Count,* replied the Chevalier, ‘ the good Due dc 
Rouvre will doubtless be infinitely obliged to you for the protec¬ 
tion you have given to this fair lady; but having sent me to find 
her and bring her back, I must do so at once; and will only beg 
her to be wise enough to make no rash confessions as she goes. 
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The affair, as far as she is concerned. Is a jest at present: it is 
likely, I hear, to prove a serious jest to others. I left your man, 
who directed me hither, to bring up the carriage as far as possible : 
and now. Mademoiselle (^Icmcnce, we will go, with your good 
pleasure.’ • 

The tone of authority in which the (chevalier spoke by no means 
pleased Albert of Morseiul, wlu^ felt strong in his heart the newly 
ac(]uired right of mutual love to protect Clemenee de Marly him¬ 
self. lie was not of a character, however, to quarrel with his friend 
lightly, and he replied, ‘ I^ouis, we are too old friends for you to 
make mo angry. As your proposal of conveying Mademoiselle de 
Marly back in her own carriage, coincides with what we had pre¬ 
viously arranged, of coujse I shall not oppose it; but equally, of 
course, I accoinpany her to Ruffigny.’ 

‘ 1 am afraid that cannot be, Albert,’ answered the Chevalier ; 
and the resolute words, ‘ It must be !’ had just been uttered in reply, 
when Clemenee interfered. 

‘ It is very amusing, gentlemen,’ she said in her ordinary tone 
of scornful playfulness, ‘ it is vevy amusing, indeed, to hear you 
calmly and quietly settling a matter that does not in the least de¬ 
pend upon yourselves. You forget that I am here, and that the 
decision must be mine. Monsieur Ic Chevalier, be so^good as not 
to look authoritative, for depend upon it, you have no more power * 
here than that old hawthorn stump. Monsieur de Rouvre can¬ 
not delegate what he does not possess; and as I have never yet 
suffered any one to rule me, I shall not commence thg,t bad prac¬ 
tice to-night. You may now tell me, in s( .;ret,*what arc your mo¬ 
tives* in this business; but depend upon it, that my own high 
judgment will decide in the end. 

‘ I^ct it!’ replied the Chevalier; and bending down his head, 
he whispered a few words to Clemenee in a quick and eager man¬ 
ner. She listened attentively,* and wdien he had done, turned at 
once to the Count de jMorseiul, struggling to keep up the same 
light manner, but in vain. 

‘ 1 fear,’ she said, ‘ Monsieur de Morseiul, that I must decide 
for the plan of the Chevalier, and that 1 must lay my potent com¬ 
mands upon you not to accompany or follow me. IsJay mure, I 
will forbid your coming to Ruffigny to-morrow; but the day after, 
unless you hear from me to the contrary, you may be permitted to 
inquire after my health.’ 

Albert of Morseiul was deeply mortified; too much so, indeed, 
to reply in any other manner than by a stately bow. Clemenee 
saw that he was hurt; and, though some unexplained motive pre¬ 
vented her from changing her resolution, she cast off reserve at 
once, and holding out her hand to him, said aloud, notwithstand¬ 
ing the presence of the (Jhcvalicr, * Do you forgive me, Albert ?’ 

Though unablc*to account Tor her conduct, the Count felt that 
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he loved lier deeply still, and he pressed his lips upon her hand 
warmly and eagerly, while Clemence added in a lower tone, but 
by no means one inaudible to those around who choose to,listen, 

* Have confidence in me, Albert! Have confidence in me, and 
remember you have promised never 'to doubt me whatever may 
happen. Oh, Albert, having once given my affection, believe me 
utterly incapable of trifling with yours even by a single thought.’ 

‘ I will try, Clemeivce,’ he replied; ‘ but you must own there is 
something here to be explained.’ 

‘ There is!’ she said, ‘ there is; and it shall be explained as 
soon as possible ; but, in the mean time, trust me ! Here comes 
the servant, I think : the carriage must be near.’ 

It was as she supposed; and the Cuunt gave her his arm to 
assist her in climbing back to the level ground above, saying, at 
the same time in a tone of same coldness which he could not con¬ 
quer, ‘ As the lady has herself decided, Chevalier, I shall not of 
course press my attendance farther than to the carriage door; but 
have you men enough with you to insure her safety ? It is now 
completely dark.’ . t 

‘Quite enough!’'replied the Chevalier, ‘quite enough, Al¬ 
bert;’ and he fell into silence till they reached the side of the 
vehicle, dropping, however, a few yards behind Cicmcncc and her 
lover.’ 

Every moment of existence is certainly precious, as a part of the 
irrevocable sum of time written against us in the book of life ; but 
there is no. occasion on which the full value of each instant is so 
entirely felt, in which every minute is so dear, so treasured, so 
inestimable in our eyes, as when we arc about to part with her we 
love. Albert of Morseuil felt that is was so ; and in the few short 
moments that passed ere they reached the carriage, words were 
spoken in a low murmuring tone, which, in the intensity of the 
feelings they expressed and excited, wrought more deeply on bis 
heart and hers, than could the passage of long indifferent years. 
They were of those few words spoken in life that remain in the car 
of memory for ever. 

The fiery hand that, at the impious feast, wrote the fate of the 
Assyilan in characters of flame, left them to go out extinguished 
when the announcement was complete; but the words that the 
hand of deep and intense passion writes upon firm, high, and ener¬ 
getic hearts, remain for ever, even unto the grave itself 

Those moments were brief, however, and Clemence and her at¬ 
tendant were soon upon their way; the Chevalier sprang upon his 
horse, and then held out his hand frankly to the Count. ‘ Albert,’ 
he said, laughing, ‘ I have never yet beheld so great a change of 
Love’s making as that which the truapt boy has wrought in thee. 
Thou wouldst even quarrel with thy oldest and dearest companion 
—thou who art no way quarrelsome. You havd’ known me now 
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long, Albert; love me well still. If you have ever seen me do a 
dishonest act, cast me off; if not, as 1 heard Clernence say just 
now —trust me !’ and thus saying, he galloped ofli without waiting 
for any reply. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE REVENGE. 

While Clcmcncc dc J^arly cast herself back in the carriage; 
and, with the great excitement under which she had been acting 
for some time, now over, hid her eyes with her hands, and gave 
hci*self up to deep, and even to painful thought—while over that 
bright and beautiful countenance came a thousand varied expres¬ 
sions as she recollected all that had passed—while the look of hor¬ 
ror rose there as she remcmbercd.all the fearful scenes she had be¬ 
held, the murderous treachery of the dragoons, the retribution 
taken by the people, and the death of the unhappy girl who had 
received one of the random shots—while that again Wi^s succeeded 
by the expression of admiration and enthusiasm, as she recalled the" 
words and conduct of the Protestant pastor, and wliile a blusli, 
half of" shame and half of joy, succeeded, as she rememhered all 
that had passed between her and Albert of 3Iorsoiuh; the Count 
himself was w'eiriirg his way slowly hmm v.ard, wdth feelings dif¬ 
ferent from hers, anti by no means so hiij)py. 

She knew that difKeulty and danger surrounded her, she knew 
that much was necessarily to be endured, much to be apprehend¬ 
ed ; but she had woman’s greatest, slrongesUconsolation. She had 
the great, the mighty sup})orl, that she w'as loved by him whom 
alone she loved. ^With her that w’as enough to t5arry her trium¬ 
phant through all danger, to give her a spirit to resist all oppres¬ 
sion, to support her under all trials, to overcome all fears. 

It may be asked, wdien we say that Albert of Morseiul’s feelings 
were different, whether he then loved her less than she lov5d him, 
whether love in his bosom was less powerful, less all-sufficing than 
in hers. It would seem strange to answ'er, no; yet such w’as not 
the case. He loved her as much, as deeply, as she did him ; he 
loved her as tenderly, as truly. His love—though there must al¬ 
ways be a difference betw'ecn the love of man and the love of woman 
—was as full, as perfect, as all-sufficing as her own, and yet his bo¬ 
som was not so much at ease as hers, his heart did not feel 
the same confidence in,its own happiness that hers did. But 
there were many different causes combined ^^o produce that ef¬ 
fect. In the fil’st place, fie knew the dangers, the obstacles, the 
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difficulties, /ar better than she did. He knew them more intimate¬ 
ly, more hilly, more completely; they were all present to his mind 
at once ; no bright hopes of changing circumstances came to re¬ 
lieve the prospect; but all, except the love of Clemencc dc Marly, 
was dark, obscure, and threatening around him. That love might 
have seemed, however, but as a brighter spot amidst the obscurity, 
had it not been that apprehension^ for her were now added to all 
his apprehensions for his religion and his country. It might have 
seemed all the brighter for the obscurity, had it been itself quite 
unclouded, had there not been some shadows, though slight, some 
mystery to be struggled with, something to be forgotten or argued 
down. 

During the few last minutes that he was with her, the magic 
fascination of her presence had compiered every thing, and seated 
love triuTiiphant above all; bi^t as ' he rode on, Albert Morseiul 
pondered over what had occurred, thought of the influence which 
the Chevalier d’Evran had exerted over her, combined it with 
what he had seen before at Poitiers, and pronounced it in his own 
heart, * very strange.’ lie resolyed not to think upon it, and yet 
he thought. He accused himself—the man of all others the least 
suspicious on the earth, by nature—he accused himself of being 
basely suspicious. He argued with himself, that it was impossible 
that either on the part of Clemencc or the Chevalier there shoidd 
be arjy thing which could give him pain, when each, in the pre¬ 
sence of the other, behaved to him as they had behaved that night; 
and yet therp was something to be explained, which hung—like 
one of those thin 'veils of cloud that sometimes cover even the 
summer sun, prognosticating a wTcping evening to a blithe noon— 
which hung over the only star that fate had left to shine upon his 
track, and he thought of it sadly and anxiously, and longed for 
something to bear it f/jir away. 

He struggled with such feelings and such reflections for some 
time ; and then, forcing his thoughts to other things, he found that 
there was plenty, indeed, for him to consider and to provide against 
plenty to inquire into and to ponder over, ere he resolved or act¬ 
ed. First came the recollection of the quarrel between himself 
and the young De Hericourt. He knew that the rash and cruel 
young man had made his escape from the field, for he himself with 
two of his servants, had followed him dose, and, by <letaining a par¬ 
ty of the pursuers, had afforded the commander of the dragoons an 
opportunity to fly. That he wrould immediately require that which 
is absurdly called satisfaction, for the blow which had been struck, 
there could lie no earthly doubt, although the laws against duelling 
were at that time enforced with the utmost strictness, and there 
was not the slightest chance whatsoever of the King showing 
mercy to any Protestant engaged in a duel with a Roman Catholic. 

No man more co'ntemncd or reprob^itcd the idiA'tical custom of 
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duelling than the Count himself; no man looked upon it in a truer 
light than he did; but yet must we not forgive him, if, even with 
such feelings and with such opinions, he prepared, without a 
thought or hesitation, to give his adversary the meeting he de¬ 
manded ? Can we severely blame him if he determined, wuth his 
own single arm, to avenge the lyanton slaughter that had been 
committed, and to put the barrier of a jusj punishment between 
the murderes of so many innocent people and a repetition of the 
crime ? Can we blame him, if, seeing no chance whatsoever of the 
law doingjustice upon the offender, he resolved—risking at the 
same time his owm life—to take the law into his hand, and seek 
justice for himself and others ? 

The next subject that started up for consideration was the gene¬ 
ral events of that day, and the (Question of what colouring W'ould 
be given to those events at the court of France. 

A peaceful body of people, meeting together for the worship of 
the Almighty, in defiance of no law, (for the edict concerning tlfl 
expulsion of the Protestant pastors,, and prohibiting the preaching 
of the reformed religion at all, had not yet appeared,) had been 
brutally insulted by a body of unauthorised armed men, had been 
fired upon by them without provocation, and had lost several of 
their number, murdered in cold blood and in a most cowardly man¬ 
ner, by the hands of the military. They had then, in their owm 
defence, attacked and pursued their brutal assailants, and had slain 
several of them as a direct consequence of their own criaics. 

Such were the simple facts of the case; but what was the talc, 
the C<«unt asked himself, which would be told at the court of 
France, and vouched for by the w ords of those, who, having com¬ 
mitted the great crime of unprovoked murder, would certainly en¬ 
tertain no scruple in regard to justifying it by the lesser crime of a 
false oath ? 

‘ It wilt be represented,* thought the Count, ‘ that * a body of 
armed fanatics met forborne illegal purpose, and intending no less 
than revolt against the King’s government, attacked and slaughter¬ 
ed a small body of the royal troops sent to watch their move¬ 
ments. It will be represented that the dragoons fought gallantly 
against the rebels, and slew a great number of their body ; and 
this, doubtless, will be vouched for by the words of respectable 
people, all delicately adjusted by Romish fraud ; and while the 
sword and the axe are wetted with the blood of the innocent and 
the unoffending, the murderer, and his acconjpliccs, may be loaded 
with honours and reward !—But it shall not be so if I can stay it,’ 
he added. ‘ I will take the bold, perhaps the rash, resolution,—I 
will cast myself in the gap. I will make the truth known, and the 
voice thereof shall be heard throughout Europe, evo^j if I fall my¬ 
self. I, at least, was* there nnahned; that can be proved. No 
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weapon has touched ray hand during this da}', and therefore my 
testimony may be less suspected.’ 

While he thus pondered, riding slowly on through the thick 
darkness which had now fallen completely around his path, he pas¬ 
sed a little wood, which is called the wood of Jersel to this day ; 
but, just as he had arrived at the ^opposite end, two men startedout 
upon him as if to seize the bridle of his horse. Instantly, however, 
another voice exclaimed from behind, ‘ Buck, back ! I told you 
any one coming the other w’ay. He cannot come that way, fools. 
We have driven him into the net, and he has but one patli to fol¬ 
low. Let the man go on, whoever he is and disturb ‘'him not.’ 
The men were, by this time, drawing back, and tliey instantly dis¬ 
appeared behind the trees ; vvhile the Count rode on with his ser¬ 
vant at somewhat a quicker pacci 

Oil his arrival at his own dw'clling, Albert of Morseiul proceeded, 
at once, to the library of the chfiteau, and though Jerome lliquet 
Itrongly pressed him to take some refreshment, he applied himself 
at once to draw up a distinct statement of all that had occurred, 
nor (juitted it till 4he night bad two thirds waned. He then re¬ 
tired to rest, ordering himself to be ealled, without fail, if any body 
came to thp chateau, demanding to see him. For the first hour, 
how'ever, after he had lain down, as may well be supfiosed, he 
could not close his eyes. Tl>e obscurity seemed to encourage thought, 
and to call up all the fearful memories of the day. It was a fit canvass, 
the darkijess of the night, for imagination to paint such awful pic¬ 
tures on. There is something soothing however, in the grey twi¬ 
light of the morning, which came at length, and tfien, but,,not till 
then, the Count slept. Though his slumber was disturbed and 
restless, it was unbroken for several hours ; and it was nearly eleven 
o’clock in the day jvhen, starting up suddenly from some troublous 
dream, he awoke and gazed wildly round the room, not knowing 
well where'-he was. The sight of the sun streaming into the 
apartment, however showed him how long he had slept, and rino-- 
ing the bell that lay by his bedside, he demanded eagerly of Jerome 
Riquet, who appeared in an instant, wdiether no anc had been to 
seek him. 

The man replied, * No one,’ and informed his lord that the gates 
of the castle had not been opened during the morning. 

* It is strange !’ said the Count. ‘ If I hear not by twelve,’ he 
continued, *I must set off without waiting. Send forward a courier, 
Riquet, as fast as possible towards Paris, giving notice at the post- 
houses that I come with four attendants, yourself one, and order¬ 
ing horses to he prepared, for I must ride jiost to the capital. 
Have every thing ready in a couple of hours at the latest, for I 
must distance ^his morning’s ordinary courier, and get to the court 
before him.’ • 
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* If you ride as you usually do, my lord, replied the man, * you 
will easily do that, for you seldom fail to kill all the horses and all 
the })ostilions ; and it your humble servant were com})osed of any 
thing but bones and a good wit, you would have worn the flesh off 
him long ago.’ 

‘ I am in no mood for jesting, Riquet,’ replied the Count ; * see 
that every thing is ready as I haVe said, and be prepared to accom¬ 
pany me.’ • 

Ricjuct, who was never yet known to have found too little time 
to do any thing on earth, took the rapid orders of his lord extreme¬ 
ly coolly*, aided him to dress, and then left him. He had scarcely 
been gone five minutes, however, before he returned with a face 
somewhat whiicr than usijal. 

‘ What is the matter, sirrah ?’ cried the Count somewhat sharp- 
ly. * • 

‘Why, my lord,’ he said, ‘here is the mayor, and the adjoint, 
and the counsellors, arrived in great terror and trepidation, to tell 
you that Maillard, the carrier, coming down from the way of Nantts 
with his pack horses, has seen the body of a young officer tied to a 
tree, in the little wood of Jersel. lie W'as afraid to meddle with 
it himself, and they were afraid to go down till they had come to 
tell you.’ • 

‘ Send the men up,’ said the Count, ‘ and have horses saddled 
for me instantly.’ 

‘ Now, Sir Mayor,’ he said, as the local magistrate entered, ‘what 
is the meaning of this? What are these news you briui^?’ 

To say sootli, the mayor was somewhat einbarrassed in present¬ 
ing htmsclf before the Count, as he had lately shown no slight symp¬ 
toms of cowardly wavering in regard to the Protestant cause: nor 
would he have come now had he not been forced to do so by other 
members of the town council, lie answered,' then, with evident 
hesitation and timidity,— 

‘ Terrible news, iq|dced, my lord !—terrible news, indeed 1 This 
young man has been murdered, evidently ; for he is tied to a tree,’ 
and a paper nailed above his head. So says Maillard, who w.as 
afraid to go near to read what w’as written; and then, my Lord, I 
was afraid to go dowm without your Lordship’s sanction, as you are 
hunt jmticier for a great way round.’ 

The Count’s lip curled with a scornful sneer. ‘ It seems to me, 
he said, ‘ that Maillard and yourself are twm egregious cowards 
Wc will dispense with your presence, Mr. Mayor ; and these other 
gentlemen will go down with me at once to see what this business 
is. Though the man might be tied to a tree, and very likely 
much hurt, that did not prove that he was dead ; and very likely 
he might have been recovered) or> ^t least, have received the sacra¬ 
ments of the church, if Maillard and yourself hjt^i thought fit to 
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be speedy in your measures. Come, gentlemen, let us set out at 
once.’ 

The rebuked mayor slunk away with a hanging head, and the 
rest of the municipal council, elated exactly in proportion to the 
depression of their chief, followed the young Count, who led the 
way with a party of his servants to the wood of .Jerseh On first en¬ 
tering that of the road which travciscd the wood the party perceived 
nothing; and the good citizens of Morseiul drew’ themselves a little 
more closely together, affected hy certain personal apprehensions in 
regard to meddling with the night’s work of one who seemed both 
powerful and unscrupulous. A moment after, however, the object 
which Maillard had seen was presented to their eyes, and, tliongh 
crowding close together, curiosity got th? better of feai’, and they 
followed the Count up to the spot. 

The nif)mcnt the Count dt Morseiul had heard the talc, he had 
formed his own conclusion, and in that conclusion he now fount! 
himself not wrong. The body that was tied to the tree w'as that of 
the 3 'oung jMarquis de Hericourt; but there W'cre circumstances 
connected with the act of vcngtancc which had been thus perpe¬ 
trated, that rendered it even more awful than he had expected, to 
the eyes of the Count do Morseiul. 

There was no wound whatsoever upon the body, and the unhap¬ 
py young man had evidently been tied to the tree before his death, 
for his hands, clenched in agony, were full of the large rugged 
bark of the elm, w'hich he seemed to have torn off in dying. A 
strong ropb round hiS' middle pressed him tight against the tree. 
His arms and legs w’ere also bound down to it, so that he could not 
e.scape; his hat and upper garments were off, and lying at ii few 
yard’s distance; and his shoulders and neck were bare, except 
where his throat was still pressed by the instrument used for his 
destruction. That ‘Instrument was the usual veil of a novice in a 
Catholic convent, entirely soaked and dabbled in blood, and twist¬ 
ed tightly up into the form of a rope. It had^ been w'ound twice 
round his neck, and evidently tightened till he had died of stran¬ 
gulation. A piece of paper was nailed upon the tree above his 
head, so high up, indeed, as to be out of the reach of any one pre¬ 
sent ; but on it was w ritten in a large bold hand which could easi¬ 
ly be read, these words :— 

* The punishment inflicted on a murderer of the innocent, by 
Brown Keroual.’ 

The Count de Morseiul gazed upon the horrible object thus pre¬ 
sented to him in deep silence, communing w’ith his own heart; 
while the magistrates of the town, and the attendants, as is common 
with inferior minds, felt the awe less deeply, and talked it over 
with each other in an under voice. 

‘ This is verj' horrible, indeed,’ said the Count at length. ‘ I 
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think, before we do any ihin^ in the business, as this gentleman 
was of the Roman Catliolic faith, and an officer in the King’s ser¬ 
vice, we had better send down inmicdiately to the Cure of Mau- 
boiirg* aiul ask him to come up to receive the body.’ 

Tlie word of the youhg C^oimt was of course law to those w'ho 
surrounded him, and one of his own attendants having been des- 
])atched for the Cure, the godd man came up with four or five of 
the villagers in less than half an hour. His oountenance, which was 
mild and bonevolent, was very sad, for he had received from the 
messenger an account of what had taken place. The }'oung Count, 
who had«some slight personal knowledge of him, and knew him still 
better by reputation, advanced some way to meet lum, saying— 

‘ This is a dreadful cvcqt. Monsieur le (^urc, and I have thought 
it better to send for you rather than move the body of this young 
gentleman inysclb knowing him to l»ve been a Catholic, whde all 
of us here present were of a different faith. Had not life been evi¬ 
dently long extinguished,’ he continue<l, we should not of course, 
have scrujded in such a manner; but as it is, we have acted as we 
have done, in the hopes of meeting your own views upon the 
subject.’ * 

‘ You have done quite well, and wisely,my son,’ replied the Cure. 

* Would to God that all dissensions in the cliurch would cease, as. 
I feel sure they would do, if all men would act as prudently as you 
have done.’ 

‘And as wisely and moderately as ye// a/icoy.v (/o, Monsieur Ic 
Cure,’added the Count. • • 

T'he Cure bowed his head, and advanced towards the tree, 
where he read the in‘ cription over the head of the murdered man, 
and then gazed upon the veil that was round his throat. 

He shook his head sadly as he did so, and then turning to the 
Count, he said, ‘ Perhaps you do not know flie key of ail this sad 
story. 1 heard it before I came hither. This morning, an hour 
before matins, the bell of the religious house ot‘ St. Herrnand— 
you know it well. Count, I dare say, a mile or so beyond the chene 
vert —was rung loudly, and on the portress opening the gate, 
four men, with their faces covered, carried in the body of ope of 
the novices, called Claire Jfuval, who had been absent the whole 
night, causing great alarm. There was a shot wound in her breast; 
she was laid out for the grave ; and, thougli none of the men spoke 
a w’ord, but merely placed the body in the lodge, and then retired, 
a paper was found with it afterwards, saying, ‘ An innocent girl 
murdered by the base He Hericourt, and revenged by Brown 
Keronal.—This, of course, I imagine, is the body of him called 
He Hericourt.’ 

‘ It is, indeed. Sir,’ replieji tlie Count, ‘ the young Marquis de 
Hericourt, a relation not very distant of the Martinis de Louvois ; 
and a brave, but rlsh, unprincipled, and weak young man he was* 
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In your hands I leave the charge of the body, but any assistance 
that my servants can give you, or that my influence can procure, 
are quite atprour service.’ 

The Cure thanked him for his offer, but only requested that he 
would send him down some sort of a litter or conveyance, to carry 
the body to the church. Tlic Count immediately promised to do 
so ; and returning home he fulfillet'j his word. He then took some 
refreshment before hk journey, wrote a brief note to the Due de 
Rouvre, stating that he would have come over to see hito immedi¬ 
ately, but was obliged to go to Paris without loss of time ; and 
then mounting his horse, and followed by his attendants, ‘he rode 
to the first post-house, where taking post horses, he proceeded at as 
rapid a pace as possible towards the capital. 


CHAPTER VI. 

«• 

THE COURT. 

We miist'once more—following the course of human nature as it 
is at all times, but more especially as it then was, before all the great 
asperities of the world were smoothed and softened down, and one 
universal railroad made life an easy and rapid course from one end 
to anothcr-*-We njust once more then, following the common 
course of being, shift the scene, and bring before our readers a new 
part of the great panorama of that da}". It was then at the lordly 
palace of Versailles, in the time of its greatest and most extraordi¬ 
nary splendour, when the treasures of a world had been ransacked 
to adorn its halls, and art and genius had been called in to do w'hat 
riches had been unable to acconqdish ; while yet every cham¬ 
ber throughout the building flamed with those farfamed groups, 
cast in solid gold, the designs of which had proceeded from 
the pencil of Le Brim, and the execution of which had employed 
a thousand of the most skilful hands in France; while yet marble, 
and porphyry, and jasper, shone in every apartment; and the rarest 
works, from every quarter of the world, were added to the richness 
of the other decorations: before, in short, the consequences of his 
own ambition, or his successor’s faults and weaknesses, had strip¬ 
ped one splendid ornament from the extraordinary building, which 
Louis XIV. had erected in the noon of his splendour—it was then 
that took place the scene which we are about now to describe. 

The Count de Morseinl had scarcely paused even to take need¬ 
ful rest on his way from Poitou to Par,is, and he had arrived late 
at night at the utitenanted dwelling of his fathers in the capital. 
The Counts de Morseiul had ever preferred* the country to the 
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town, and though they possessed a large house in the Place Royalc, 
which then was, though it is now no longer a fashionable part of 
the city; that house had become, at it were, merely the dwelling- 

f )lace of some old officers and attendants,, who ha})pened to have a 
ingering fondness for tHe busy haunts of men which their lord 
shared not in. The old white-headed porter, as he openetl the 
gate for his young master, started with wonder and surprise to see 
him there, and nothing of course was found prcjiarcd for his re¬ 
ception. But the Count was easily satisfied and easily pleased. 
Food could alw'a^'S be procured without any difficulty, in the great 
capital of all eating, but repose was what the young Count prin¬ 
cipally recpiircd; and, after having despatched a messenger to 
Versailles, to ask in due fprm an audience of the King as early as 
possible on the following morning, to cast himself on the first bed 
that could be got ready, and forgot ia a few minutes all the cares, 
and sorrows, and anxieties, which had accompanied him on his way 
to the capital. 

The request for an audience was conveyed through the Marquis 
of Scignelai, with whom the Coutit himself was well acquainted; 
and he doubted not that it would be grant<?d immediately, if he 
had preceded, as he had every reason to believe he had, the ordina¬ 
ry courier from Poitou, bringing the news of the events which had. 
taken place in that province. The letter of the young secretary, in 
return to his application, arrived the next morning ; but it was cold 
and formal, and evidently written under the immediate dictation of 
the King. It merely notified to the Counf ihii^, for (iit next three 
days, the time appointed by his Majesty for hu«Iuess would be 
fully* occupied ; that, in the mean time, if the business which 
brought the Count to Paris were important, he would communi¬ 
cate it to the minister under whose department it came. The note 
went on to add, that if the business were nol one requiring im¬ 
mediate despatch, the young Count would do well to come to Ver¬ 
sailles, to signify the place of his abode at the palace) and to wait 
the monarch’s leisure. 

This was by no means the tone which Louis usually assumed 
towards one of the most gallant officers in his service ; and, while 
the Count at once perceived that the King w^as offended with him 
on some account, he felt great difficulty in so shaping his conduct as 
to meet the exigency of the moment. As the only resource, he 
determined to see and interest Scignelai to obtain for him a more 
speedy audience ; and he had the greater hopes of so doing, inas¬ 
much as that minister was known to be jealous of and inimical to 
Louvois, one of the great persecutors of the Protestants. 

While he was pondering over these things, and preparing to set 
out immediately for Versailles, another courier from the court ar¬ 
rived, bearing with him a communication of a v'ery different cha¬ 
racter, which, upJh the whole, surprised the Count, even more 
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than the former one had done. It contained a general invitation to 
all the evening entertainments of the court; specifying not only 
those to which the great mass of the rrcnch nobility were admitted 
as a matter of course, but the more private and select parties bf the 
King, to which none in general but his own especial friends and 
favourites were ever invited. 

This gave Albert of Morsciuh fresh matter for meditation, but 
also some hope that tlnj* King, whom he believed to be generous 
and kind-hearted, had remeiubcred the services he and his ances¬ 
tors had rendered to the slate, and had consc(|uently made an 
effort to overcome any feeling of displeasure which he might have 
entertained in conse<ji]ence of reports from Poitiers. IJe deler- 
niined, however, to pursue his plan wdth regard to yeignelai, believ¬ 
ing that it would be facilitated rather than otherwise by any change 
of feeling which had come oyer tlie monarch, and he accordingly 
proceeded to V ersailles at once. 

The secretary of state was not to be found in his apartments, but 
one of his attendants informed the Cotint that, at that hour, he 
would find him alone in the gardens, and he accordingly proceeded 
to seek him with all s|»ced. As he passed by the orangery, how¬ 
ever, he heard the sound of steps and gay voices speaking, and, in 
a moment af^er, stood in the presence of the King himself, who 
had passed through the orangery, and was now issuing forth into 
the gardens. 

Louis was at this time a man of the middle age, above the ordi¬ 
nary heightj and fiycly pro])ortioned in all his limbs. Though he 
still looked decidedly younger than he really was, and the age of 
forty was perhaps as much as any one would have assigned him, 
judging from appearance, yet he had lost the slightness of the 
youthful figure, lie was robust, and even stout, though by no 
means corpulent, and the case and grace with which he moved 
showed that no power was impaired. His countenance was fine 
and impressivd', though, perhaps, it might not have afforded to a 
very scrutinising physiognomist any indication of the highest tjuali- 
ties of the human mind. All the feal tires wTre good, some re¬ 
markably handsome, but in most there w^as some jieculiar defect, 
some slight w'ant which took aw'ay from the effect of the whole. 
The expression was placable, but commanding,and grave rather tlian 
thoughtful; and the impression produced by its aspect was, that it 
was serious, less from natural disposition or iutciise occupation of 
mind, than from the consciousness that it was a condescension for 
that countenance to smile. The monarch’s carriage, as be w'alked, 
also produced an effect somewhat similar on those who saw^ him for 
the first time. Every step w'as dignified, stately, and graceful; 
but there was something a little theatrical in the whole, joined with, 
or perhaps exprcsi*Ing, a knowledge that every step was marked and 
of importance. * ‘ 
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The Kivij^f’s dress was rxcccditij^ly rich and costly ; and certainly 
though bad taste in costume was then at its height, the monarch 
and the grouy) that came close upon his steps formed as glittering 
and gay an object as could be seen. 

Amongst those who followed the King, however, were several 
ecclesiastics, and to the surprise of the young Count dc Morseiul, 
one of those on whom his c^c first fell was no other than 
the Abbe Pelisson, in eager but low conversation with the Bishop 
of Meaux. • Louis himself was speaking with a familiar tone, alter¬ 
nately to the 1 Vi nee de Marsillac, and to the well known 
finaneiel* Bechameil, whose cxipiisite taste in pictures, statues, and 
other works of art, recommended him greatly to the monarch. 

No sooner did the King's look rest upon the young ('ount de 
Morseiul, then his brow beeame^as dark as a thunder cloud, and ho 
stopped suddenly in his w^alk. Scarcely had the count time to 
remark that angry expression, however, before it had entirely passed 
away, and a grave and dignilied smile succeeded. It was a com¬ 
mon remark, at that time, that the King was to be judged by those 
who sought him, frouj his first as}»t;et, and certainly, if that wore 
the test in the present instance, his affection Tor the Count of Mor¬ 
seiul was but small. 

Louis was conscious that he had displayed bad ffielings more, 
openly than he usually permitted himself to do; and he now hast¬ 
ened to re[)air that fault, not by affecting the direct contrary senti¬ 
ments, as some might have done, hut by softening dowm his tone 
and demeanour to the degree of dignified dis^ipprofaftion, which 
they might natoraily be su])p()sed to bavc reached. 

‘ Monsieur de Moseiul,’ he said, as the young nobleman ap¬ 
proached, ‘ I am glad, yet sorry, to see you. There are various 
rej>orts have reached me from I'oitou tending to create a belief 
that 3 mu have been, in so nc degree, wanting hi due respect to my 
will; and I should have been glad that the falsehood of those re¬ 
ports bad been provpd before yon again presented yourself. Your 
services, 8ir, however, are not forgotten, and }oii have, on so many 
occasions, shown devotion, obedience, and gallantry, which might 
well sot an example to the whole world, that I cannot believe,there 
is any truth in what 1 have hoard, and am willing, unless a painful 
conviction t(i the contrary is forced upon me, to look upon you, 
till the whole of this matter be fully' investigated, in the same 
light as ever.’ 

The King paused a moment, as if for reply ; and the Count de 
Morseiul gladly seized the of)portuiiity of saying, ‘ 1 came up post. 
Sire, last night, from Morseiul, for the purpose of casting myself 
at your Majesty’s feet, and entreating you to believe that I would 
never willingly give you thp slightest just cause for offence, in 
word, thought, or deed. apprehended thtit some false or 
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distorted statements, either made for the purpose of deceiving 
your Majesty, or originating in erroneous impressions, might 
have reached you concerning my conduct, as I know misapprehen¬ 
sions of my conduct had occurred in Poitiers itself. Sucli being 
the case, and various very painful events having taken place, I felt it 
my duty to beseech your Majesty to grant me an audience, in order 
that I might lay bef ire you the pu'/e and simple facts, which I am 
ready to vouch for o:i the lumour of a French gentleman. I am 
most desirous, especially with regard to the latter events which have 
taken place, that your Majesty should be at once made aware of the 
facts as they really occurred, lest any misrepresentations slmald reach 
your cars, and prepare your mind to take an unfavourable view of 
acts which were ])erfbrmed in all loyalty, .’iiid with the most devoted 
affection to your Majesty’s person. 

The young Count spoke wirfi calm and dignified boldness. There 
was no hesitation, there was no wavering, there w^as no apprehension 
either in tone, manner, or words; and there was something in his 
whole demeanour which set at defiance the very thought of there 
being the slightest approach to falsehood or artifice in his nature. 
The King felt that it was so himself, notwithstanding many preju¬ 
dices on all the questions which could arise between the count and 
. himself. IVat his line of conduct, hy this time, had been fully deter¬ 
mined, and he replied, ‘ As I caused 3 '<)u to be informed this morning. 
Monsieur de Morseiul, my arrangements do not permit me to give 
you so much time as will be necessary for the hearing of all you 
have to say* for several days. In the mean while, however, fear 
not that your cause will be, in any degree, prejudged. We have 
alrcad}', by a courier arrived this morning, received full intelli¬ 
gence of all that has lately taken ])lace in Poitou, and of the move¬ 
ments of some of onr misguided subjects of the pretended reformed 
religion. We have ordered accurate information to be obtained 
upon the spot, by persons who cannot be considered as prejudiced, 
and we will give you audience as soon as such information has been 
fully collected. In the mean time you wdll remain at the court, and 
be treated here, in every respect, as a favoured and faithful servant, 
whiclj will show you that no unjust prejudice has been created ; 
though it is not to be denied that the first effect of the tidings we 
received from Poitou was to excite considerable anger against you. 
However, you owe a good deal, in these respects, to Monsieur 
Pelisson, who bore witness to your having gallantly defended 
his life from a bad party of robbers, and to your having saved 
from the flames a commission under our hand, although that 
commission was afterwards unaccountably abstracted. ‘ I hope 
to hear,’ the King continued, ‘ of your frequenting much the 
society of Monsieur Pelisson, and our respected and revered friend 
the Bishop of 3Iekux, by which you may doubtless derive great ad- 
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vantage, and [)orhaps arrive at those happy results which would 
make it our duty, as well as our pleasure, to favour you in the 
very highest degree. 

Thd meaning of Louis was too evident to he mistaken; and, 
as the Count de Morsciui hatl not the slightest intention of en¬ 
couraging even a hope that he would abandon the creed of his 
ancestors, he merely bowed in •reply, and the King passed on. 
The Count was then about to retire immeduitely from the gardens, 
but Pclisson* caught him by the sleeve as he passed, saying in a 
low voice,— 

* (\)in« on. Monsieur de Morsciui, come on after the King. 
Lelieve me, I really wish you well ; and it is of much consequence 
that you should show not qnly your attachment to his Majesty, by 
presenting yourself constantly at the court, but also that you are 
entering into none of the intrigdes o^ those tvho are irritating him 
by opposition and cabals. You know Monsciur Bossuet, of course. 
Let us come on.’ 

I only know Monsieur Bossuet by reputation,’ replied the 
Count, bowing to thp Bishop who had passed also, and at the 
same time turning to follow the royal train. ■* I only know him by 
reputation, as who, throughout France, nay, throughout Europe, 
docs not ? • 

‘ The com])limenL will pass for Catholic, though it comes from a 
Protestant rm)uth,’ saitl one of two gentlemen who had been ob¬ 
liged to ]>ausc also by the halt of the l)arty before them. But 
neither Bossuet nor the Count took any not ice, |)ut walked on en¬ 
tering easily into conversation with each other; the clocpicnt pre¬ 
late, who was not losf, keen and dexterous than he was zealous and 
learned, accommodating himself easily to the tone of the young 
Count. 

Pelisson, ere they had gone far, was inclined to have drawn the 
conversation to religious subjects, and was a little anxious to prove 
to the (^ount de Morseiul that, at the bottom, llierc ^^as very little 
real difl'crcnce between the (hilliolic and the Protestant faith, from 
which starting-point he intended to argue, as was his common cus¬ 
tom, that as there was so little difference, and as in all the points 
of difference that did exist the Catholics were in the right, it was 
a bounden duty for every l*rotcstant to renounce his heretical doc¬ 
trines, and embrace the true religion. 

Bossuet, however, was much more politic, and resisted all Pclis- 
soii’s efforts to introduce such topics, by cutting across them im¬ 
mediately, and turning the conversation to something less evident¬ 
ly applicable to the Count de Morseiul. Soniething w'as said up¬ 
on the subject of Jansenism, indeed, as they walked along; and 
Bossuet replied, smiling,— 

‘ Heaven forbid that those discussions should>»be renewed! I 
abhor controversy, Hind always* avoid, it, except when driven to it. 

VOL. II. » ' L , 
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I am anxious indeed, most .anxious, that all men should sec and 
renounce errors, and eff{)ocially anxious, as 1 .am in duty bound, 
nhen those errors are of such a nature as to aft'cct their eternal 
salvation. But very little good, I doubt, has ever been done by 
controversy, though certainly still less by persecution ; and if we 
were to choose between those two means, controversy would of 
course be the best. Unfortunately, however, it seldom ends but 
as a step to the other/ 

There was soinetliing so moderate and so mild in /he language 
of the prelate, that the young (lount soon learned to take great 
jdeasure in his discourse; aiul .after these few brief w«rds con¬ 
cerning religion, the Bishop of Mc.anx drew the conversation to 
arts and sciences, and the groat improvements of every kind which 
had taken })lacc in France under the goverinncnt of Jjouis XIV. 

They w^ere still speaking’ion ttiis subject when the King turned 
at the end of the terrace, and with suqn’isc saw the fount dc 
JVlorsoiul in his train, between Pclisson and Bossuet, A smile of 
what appeared to be dignified satisfaction came over the monarch’s 
countenance, and as he ])assed he asked,— . 

‘ What are you discussing so eagerly, Monsieur dc iVIcaiix ?’ 

‘ We arc not discussing, sire,’ replied the Bishop, ‘ for we aic all 
of one opinion. Monsieur dc Morseiul was saying tliat in all his 
knowledge of history—which wc know' is very great—ho cannot 
find one monarch whose reign has j)rodnoed so great a change in 
society as that of Louis the (ireat.’ 

The Kihg srnilovl gnaciously, and pjussed on. But the same sar¬ 
castic personage, who followed close boliind the ]>artly to wliich 
the Count had attached himself, added to Bossucl’s speech, #ilmost 
loud enough for the King to hear, * Except Mahomet! Except 
Mahomet, Monsieur dc Meaux !’ 

It was impossible either for the Bishop, or the Count, or Pclis¬ 
son, to repress a smile; but the only one of the party Avho turned 
to look was the Count, the others very well knowing the voice to 
be that of Villiers, whose strange method of paying court to Louis 
XIV. was by abusing every thing on which the monarch prided 
hims?5lf He was slightly ac/piaintod with the Count de Morseiul, 
having met him more th.an once on service, and seeing him turn 
his head, he came up and joined them. 

‘ You spoil that man' all of you,’ he said, spc.aking of the 
King. ‘ All the world flatters him, till he docs not know 
what is right and w'hat is wrong, what is good and what is 
bad, what is beautiful and what is ugly.—Now, as we stand 
here upon this terrace,’ he continued, ‘ and look down over 
those gardens, is there any thing to be seen on the face of the 
earth more thoroughly and completely disgusting than they are ? 
Is it possible foi/ human ingenuity to devise any thing so ma¬ 
thematically detestable ? One would suppos^ that La Hire, or 
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Cassini, or some of the other clock makers, had been engaged 
Avitli their villanous compasses in marking out all those rounds, 
and tiijianglcs, and squares, so that the whole park and gardens, 
when seen, from my little room (whicli the King in his immense 
generosity gave me in the garret story of the palace,) h>ok exactly 
like a dusty leaf torn out of Euclid’s Elements, with all the nro- 
blcms demonstrated upon it. •Then, Monsieur de Morsciul, do 
pray look at those basins and statues. Here you have a set of 
black tadj)olfes croaking at an unfortunate woman in the midst, as 
black as themselves. There you have a striking representation of 
Neptune 'gone mad—perliaps it was meant for a storm at sea; and 
certainly, from the number of people death-sick all round, and 
pouring forth from their mouths into the l>asins, one might very 
easily conceive it to be so. There is not one better than another, 
and yet the King walks about amongsS them all, and thinks it the 
finest thing that ever was seen upon the face of the earth, and has 
at this moment five-and-twenty thousand men working hard, to 
render it, if possible, uglier than before.’ 

The Count do Morsciid smiled ;»and, although he acknowledged 
that he loved the fair face of the country, utfthaven and unorna- 
incnted better than all that art could do, yet he said, that for the 
gardens of such a palace as that of Versailles, where-solcmn and , 
reposing grandeur was reipiired, and regular magnificence more than 
picturesijuc beauty, he did not sec that better could have been 
done. 

Thus passed the conversation, till the Kiog, a,fter haring taken 
another turn, re-entered the building, and his coariicrs quitted him 
at the*foot of the staircase, 'riie Count then inquired of l^clisson 
where he could best lodge in Versailles, and the Abbe pointed out 
to him a handsouu* house, very near that in which the Bishop of 
Meaiix had taken up his abode for llic time. * 

‘ Do yon intend to come speedily to \'crsaillcs ?’ ilemandcd the 
Bishop. . ' ’ 

‘ As I understood the King,’ replied the Count, ‘ it is his plea¬ 
sure that I should do so; and consequently I shall merely go hack 
to Paris to make my arrangements, and then return hither with all 
speed. I propose to be back by seven or eight o’clock this evening, 
if this liousc is still to be had.’ 

* For lhat I can answer,’ replied the Bishop. ‘ The only disa¬ 
greeable lliink yon will find here is a want of food,’ he added, 
laughing, ‘ for the palace swallows nj) all; but if you will honour 
me by supping with me to-night, Monsieur Ic Comte, perhaps Mon¬ 
sieur Pclisson will join us, with one or two others, and we may 
spend a calm and pleasant evening, in talking over sueli things as 
chance or choice may select., VVe do so often in my poor abode. 
But indeed I forgot j perliaps ypu may prefer goiiTg to the theatre 
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at the palace, for this is one of the nights when a play is perform¬ 
ed there.’ 

* No, indeed,’ replied the Count. ‘ I hold myself not only flat¬ 
tered, but obliged, by your invitation, Monsieur de Meaux, and 1 
will not fail to be with you at any hour you appoint.’ 

The hour was accordingly named ; and taking his leave, the 
young Count dc Morsciul soughtHiis horses, and returned to Paris. 
His visit to Versailles, indeed, had not been so satisfactory as he 
could have wished; and while Jerome Riqiict was intlking all the 
preparations for his master’s change of abode, the Count himself 
leaned his head upon his hand, and revolved in deep thought all 
the bearings of his ])rescnt situation. 

No one knew better than he did, thafr appearances arc but little 
to be trusted at any court, and fis little as in any other at the 
court of Louis XtV. He* knew that the next word from the 
Kings mouth might bo an order to conduct him to the Bastilc, 
and that very slight proofs of guilt would be re(pnred to change 
his adherence to his religion, if not into a capital crime, at least 
into a pretext for dooming hifn to perpetual im})risonment. He 
saw, also, though perhaps not to the full extent of the King's de¬ 
sign, that Louis entertained some hopes of his abandoning his re¬ 
ligion; and"he doubted not that various efforts would be employed 
to induce him to do so—efforts difficult to bo parried, painful to 
him to be the object of, and which might, perhaps, afford matter 
for deep offence if they proved ineffectual. 

He saw,*'and he-knew too, that it was decidedly the resolution of 
the King and of his advisers to put down altogether the Protes¬ 
tant religion in France; that there was no hope, that there was 
no chance of nntigating, in any degree, the unchangeable spirit of 
intolerance. 

All these considerations urged, the young Count to j)ursuc a 
plan which ,had suggested itself at first to his mind, rather as the 
effect of despair than of calculation. It was to go back no more 
to Versailles; to return post-haste to Poitou; to collect with all 
speed the principal Protestants who might be affected by any 
harsh measures of the court; to demand of Clemcncc de Marly 
the fulfilment of her promise to fly with him; and, embarking 
with the rest at the nearest port, to seek safety and peace in an¬ 
other land. 

The more he thought over this design the more he was inclined 
to adopt it, for although he evidently saw that tidings of what had 
taken place at the y)reaching in the desert had already reached the 
King’s ears, and that the first effect was passed, yet he could not 
rely by any means upon the sincerity of the demeanour assumed 
towards him, ani^ believed that even though he—if his military ser¬ 
vices w'crc required—might be sjrared from po|itical considerations 
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yet tlic great majority of the Protestants might be visited with 
severe inflictions, on account of the part they had taken in the 
transa^ptions of that day. 

One consideration alone tended to make him pause ere he exe¬ 
cuted this purpose, which was, that having undertaken a task he 
was bound to execute it, and not to shrink from it while it was half 
completed; and, though anxioifs to do what he considered right 
in all things, he feared that by flying he might but be able to 
protect a feV, while by remaining he might stand between many 
and destruction. 

In tins world wc ponder and consider, and give time, and care, 
and anxiety, and thought to meditation over different lines of 
conduct, while calm, irnpsrturbable fate stands by till the appoint¬ 
ed moment, and then, without inquiring the result, decides the 
matter for us. The Count had sentti servant immediately after 
his return from Versailles to the house of Marshal Schomberg, to 
inquire whether that officer were in Paris, and if so, at what hour 
ho would be visible. The servant returned bringing word that 
Marshal Schomberg had quitted the country, that his house and 
effects Ivad been sold, and that it was gcncrafly supposed he never 
intended to return. 

This was an example of the prompt execution of ^ resolution,, 
which might well have induced tne Count de Morseiul to follow 
it, especially as it sliowed Schornberg’s ojiiuiou to he, that the 
affairs of the Protestants in France were utterly irretrievable, and 
that the danger tr- those who remained was imriiinent. * Thus was 
another weight cast into the scale; but even while he was rising 
from the table at which lie sal, in order to give directions for pre¬ 
paring for a still longer journey than that which he had notified to 
his servants before, Jerome lliquet entered the room and placed 
before him a note, written in a hand with which he was not at all 
acijiiainted. 

‘ You have thoigrht much of my conduct strange, Albert—’ it 
began ; and turning at once to the other page he saw the name of 
Clcinencc. ‘ You have thought much of my conduct strange, and 
now will you not think it still stranger, when 1 tell you that I have 
but two moments to write to you, and not even a moment to see 
you ? I looked forward to to-morrow with hoyio and expectation; 
and now I suddenly learn that wc are to set off’ within an hour for 
I’aris. The order has been received from the King: the Duke 
will not make a moment’s delay: for me to stay here alone is, of 
course, impossible ; and I am obliged to lea\’c Poitou without see¬ 
ing you, without the possibility even of receiving an answer. 
Pray write to me immediately in Paris. Tell me that you forgive 
me for an involuntary faulty tell me that you forgive me for any 
thing I may havo^ done to pain you. I say so] because your last 
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look sccinecl to be rcproiichful; and yet, believe me, when I tell 
3 ’oii upon my honour, that I could not but act as I have acted. 

‘ Oh, Albert! it' I could but see you in Paris ! I, who u^d to 
be so bold—T, who used to be so fearless, now feel as if I were go- 
in^ into a strange world, where there is need of protection. 1 feel 
as if I had given up all control over myself; and if you were 
near me, if you were in Paris, 1 should have greater confidence, I 
should have greater courage, I should have more power to act, 
to speak, even to think rightly, than I have at present. Come, 
then , if it be possible, come then, if it be right; and if not, at all 
events write to me soon, write to me immediately. ‘ 

‘ May I,— yes 1 may, for I feel it is true—call myself 

* Your Clemencc.’ 

I' 

The letter was dated on'the very day that the Count himself 
had set olF, and had evidently been sent over to the chateau of 
Morseiul shortly after his departure. Maitrc llicpiet had contriv¬ 
ed to linger in the room on one pretext or another while his mas¬ 
ter read the note, and the Count,' turning towards him, demanded 
eagerly how it had come, and who had brought it. 

^ Why, Monseigneur,’ replied the man, ‘ the truth is 1 always 
love to have'a little information. In going through life I have 
found it like a snuff-box, which one should always carry ; even if 
one does not take snuff one’s self: it is so useful for one’s friends !’ 

‘ Come, come, Sir, to the point,’ said his master. ‘ How did 
this letter arrive ? that is the question.’ 

‘ Just what I was going to tell you, my Lord,’ replied the man. 

* I left behind me Pierre Mortin to gather together a few litray 
things which I could not carry with me, and a few stray pieces ot 
information which 1 could not learn myself, and to bring them after 
us to Paris with all speed ; old doubl 9 ts, black silk stockings, bottles 
of essence, cashes of razors, true information regarding all the re¬ 
ports in the county of Poitou, and whatever letters might have 
arrived between our going and his coming.’ 

* In the latter instance, replied the Count, ‘ you have done wise¬ 

ly, anti more thoughtfully than myself, 1 do believe, Riquet, as 
you once said of yourself, you never forget any thing that is 
necessary.’ , 

* You do me barely justice. Sir,’ replied the man, ‘ for I remem¬ 
ber always a great deal more than is necessary ; so, seeing that the 
letter was in a lady’s hand, I brought it you, rny Lord, at once, 
without even waiting to look in at the end; which, perhaps, was 
imprudent, as very likely now I shall never be able to ascertain 
the contents.*’ 

* You are certainly not without your idiare of impudence, Maitre 
Jerome,’ replied Lis master; ‘ which I supposp you would say is 
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amongst your other good qualities. But now leave me; for I must 
think over this letter.’ 

Riijuet pre[).'ired to obey, but as he opened the door for his own 
exit, ho tlrew two or tliree steps back, throwing it much wider, 
and giving admission to the Prince de Mar.sillac. His appearance 
did not by any means surprise the Count, for although he had 
seen him that very morning art Versailles, he had obtained not a 
moment to speak with him ; and, as old friends, it was natural 
that, if any thing brought the Prince to Paris, he should call at the 
Hotel de iMorsciul, to talk over all that had taken place since their 
last meeting at Poitiers. 

‘ My dear Count,’ he said, ‘ understanding from Monsieur do 
Meaux that you return to Versailles to-night, 1 have come to oftcr 
you a place down in my carriage, or to take a place in yours, that 
we may have a long chat over thfc scejies at Poitiers, and over the 
prospects of this good land of ours.’ 

‘ Willingly,’ said the Count. * I have no carriage with me, but 
I will wdllingly accom])any you in yours. What time do you go?’ 

‘ As soon as you will,’ replicd,thc Prince. ‘ I am ready to set 
out dircctl^^, I have linished all that 1 had to*do in Paris, and re¬ 
turn at once.’ 

The Cunt y)aiiscd for a moment to calculate in his own mind^ 
whether it were possible that the Due do Rouvre could reach 
J*aris that night. Considering, however, tlic slow rate at w'hich he 
must necessarily travel, accompanied by all his family, Albert of 
Morsicul saw that one, if not two da 3 ’s inore,^mnst elapse before 
his arrival. 

‘ Well,’ he said, having this time determined at all events to 
pause in the neighbourhood of the capital till after he had seen 
Clernencc—‘ Well, as I have not dined, old friend, I will go 
through that necessary ceremony, against which my man Riqiict 
has doubtless prepared, and tlitn I will be ready to accompany 
you.’ * 

‘ Nor have I dined cither,’ replied the Prince; ‘ so if j'ou will 
give a knife and fork to one j’ou justly call an old friend I will 
dine with you, and we will send for the carriage in the meanwhile.* 

There was something in the Prince’s tone and manner, difficult to 
describe or to explain, which struck the Count as extraordinary. 
The calmest, the coolest, the most self-yJossessed man in France 
was a little embarrassed. But the Count made no remark, merely 
looking for a moment in his face—somewhat stcdfastly indeed, and 
in such a manner that the other turned to the window, saying, in 
a careless tone, , It was under those trees, I think, that the Duke 
of Guise killed Coligny. 

The Count made no repl^, but called some of his attendants, and 
bade them sec what had been provided for dinrter. In a few mi¬ 
nutes it was announced as reaSy, and he sat down with his friend 
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to table, (loinf? the honours with perfect politeness and cheerfulness. 
Before the meal was concluded, it -was announced that the Prince’s 
carriage and servants had arrived, and, when all was ready, the 
Count de Morsciul proposed that they should depart, leavhig his 
attendants to follow. Just as he had his foot upon the step of the 
carriage, however, the Count turned to his friend, and said, ^ Von 
liave forgot, iny good friend, to toll the coachman whether he is to 
drive to the Baslilc, or Vincennes, or to Versailles.’ 

‘You mistake,’ said the Prince, following him intotl'C carriage : 
‘To Versailles, of com>c, I will explain to you the whole matter 
as we go. Within ten minutes after you left Versailles this morn¬ 
ing,’ he continued, as soon as they were once fully on the wa}*, ‘ I 
was sent for to the King about something referring to my post of 
Grand \dicur. 1 found Lonvois with him in one of his furious 
and insolent moods, and the Tvin<4 bearing all wuth the utmost pa¬ 
tience. It soon became apparent that convorsatlon referred to yon, 
Louvois contending that you should never have been suffered to 
cpiit Versailles till some affairs that have taken place in Poitou were 
fully examined, declaring that you had only gone to Paris in order 
to make your escape from the country more conveniently. Tiie 
King asked me iny opinion ; and 1 laughed at the idea to I.ou- 
vois’s face. . He replied that 1 did not know all, or halfj in¬ 
deed, for that if I did I should not feel nearly so certain. I said 
I knew you better; atul, to settle the matter at once, I added that, as 
I was going to Paris, I would undertake you came back with me 
in my carriage or J in yours. The King trusted me, as you see; 
and I thought it a great deal better to come in this manner 
as a friend, than to let Louvois send you a Uttre de cachet, which 
you might even find a more tiresome compaiiioii than the Prince 
tie jNIarsillac.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly I -should,’ replied the Count, ‘and I thank you 
much for the interest you have taken in the affair as well as for 
the candour 6f the confession. But now% my friend, since you 
have gone so far, go a little farther, and give me some insight, if 
you can, into what is taking place at the court just at present—I 
mean in reference to myself—for my situation is, as you may sup¬ 
pose,’not the most pleasant; and is one in which a map of the 
country may be serviceable to me. I see none of my old friends 
about the court at present except yourself Seignehii I have not 
been able to find-’ 

‘ And he would give you no information even if you did find 
him,’ replied the Prince. ‘ I can give you but very little, for I 
know but little. In the first place, however, let me tell you a 
great secret; that you are strongly suspected of being a Protestant.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ replied the Count; ‘ I fear they have more than sus¬ 
picion against me there. 

Confess it not,’ said his friend,confess it Uot! for just at pro- 
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sent, it would be much more safe to confess high treason : but, in 
the next place, my dear (^ount, a report has gone abroad—quite 
false I know—that you arc desperately in love with this fair Clc- 
mencc’do Marly.’ 

* And pray, demanded the Count, smiling, ‘ in what manner 
would that affect me at the court, even were it true ?’ 

‘ Why, now, to answer sericAisly,’ rc])lied his friend, ‘ though, 
remember 1 speak ordy from the authority of my own imagination, 
I should sayf that you are very likely to obtain her, witli every 
sort of honour and distinction to boot, in spite of Ilerieourt and 
the Chevlilicr d’Evran, and all the rest, upon one small condition; 
which is, that you take a morning’s walk into the Church of St. 
Laurent, or any other that may be more pleasant to you; stay 
about half an hour, read a set form, which means little or nothing, 
and go through some other cercmonice of the same kind.’ 

‘ In fact,’ said the Count, ‘ make my renunciation in form, you 
mean to say.’ 

The Prince nodded his head, and Albert of Morseiul fell into 
thought, well knowing that his friend was himself ignorant of one 
of the most important considerations of thC whole; namely, the 
faith of (’lenience do Marly herself, (^n that subject, of course, 
he did not choose to say any thing; but after reuiaining'in thought 
for a few moments, he demanded,— 

‘ And pray, my good friend, what is to be the result, if I do not 
choose to make this renunciation ?’ 

‘ Heaven only knows,’ replied the Prince. ‘ ’Pliere aA;, at least 
six or seven different sorts of fate that may befall yon. Probably 
the choice will be left to yourself; whether yon will have your 
head struck off ina gcntlemuuly way in the court of the Hastilc, or be 
broken on the wheel; though 1 believe that process they arc keep¬ 
ing for (he llngiicnot priests now,—mirusters itk you call them. If 
the King should be exceeding ihcreifid, the casth; of Pignerol, or 
the prison in the isle St. Marguerite, may afford you a comfort¬ 
able little solitary dwelling for the rest of your life. 1 don’t think 
it likely that he should send yon to the galleys, though I am told 
they arc pretty full of military men now. But if I were you, I 
would choose the axe : it is soonest over.’ 

‘I think I should preter a bullet,’ said the Count’ ‘ but wc shall 
sec, my good friend, though 1 can’t help thinking your anticipa¬ 
tions arc somewhat more sanguinary than necessary. I hear that 
Schomberg has taken his departure, and it must have been with 
the King’s permission. Why should it not be same in my case ? 

1 have served the king as well, though, perba})s, not quite so 
long.’ 

‘ But you arc a born subject of France,’ replied the other; 
Schomberg is not; and, besides, Schomberg has given no offence, 
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except renuiining faitliful to his religion. Yon have been hetulin g 
preaching in the open fields the}'' say, it* not preaching your¬ 
self.’ 

* Certainly not the last,’ replied the (^ount. 

‘Indeed!’ said his friend; ‘they have inamifnctured a story, 
then, of your having addressed tlic people before any one else. 

‘ Good God!’ exclaimed the Cfaint; ‘ is it possible that people 
can pervert one’s actions in such a manner ? 1 merely besought the 
people to be orderly and tranquil, and added a hope that they had 
come unarmed as I had come.’ 

‘ It would seem that a number of you were armed, diowever,’ 
said the Prince, ‘ for some of the dragoons were killed it would ap¬ 
pear ; and, on my word, you owe a gpod deal to Pelisson ; for if 
Louvois had obtained his way this morning, as usual, your head 
would have been in no slight danger. The Abbe stejiped in, how¬ 
ever, and said, that he had seen much of you in Poitou, and that 
from all he had heard and seen, his JMajesty had not a more faith¬ 
ful or obedient subject in those parts.’ 

‘ I am certainly very much obliged to him,’ replied the (3ount. 
* But he has strangljly altered his tone ; for at Poitiei’s he would 
fain have proved me guilty of all sorts of acts that I never com¬ 
mitted.* 

‘ Perhaps he may have had cause to change,’ replied the Prince 
de Marsillac. It is known that he and St. Helic quarrelled vio¬ 
lently before Pclisson’s return. But at all events, your great se¬ 
curity is ili the faft, that there are two factions in the party who 
are engaged in putting down your sect. The one w'ould do it by 
gentle means—bribery, corruption, persuasion, and the soft -strin- 
genls of exclusion from place, rank, and emolument. The other 
breathes nothing but fire and blood, the destruction of rebels to 
the royal will, and the most signal punishment for all who differ in 
opinion from themselves. This last party would fain persuade the 
king that tlie Huguenots are in arms, or ready to take arms, 
throughout France, and that nothing is to be done but to send 
down armies to subdue them. But then the others come in and 
say, ‘ It is no such thing ; the people arc quiet; they are submit¬ 
ting with a good grace, and if you do not drive them to despair, 
they will gradually return one by one, to the bosom of the mother 
church, rather than endure all sorts of discomfort and disgrace !’ 
Of this party arc Pelisson, the good Bishop, and many other influ¬ 
ential people ; but, above all, Madame dc Maintenon, whose power, 
in every thing but this, is supremo.’ 

‘ Had I not better see her,’ demanded the Count, ‘ and endea¬ 
vour to interest her in our favour ?’ 

* She dare not for her life receive you,’ replied the Prince 
■‘What is religion, or humanity, or generosity, or any thing else, 
to her if it stand in the way of ainbition ? Nfr, no Morsciul! the 
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good Ia( 1 j may perhaps speak a kind word for you in secret, and 
when it can be put in the form of an insinuation ; but she is no 
Madame do Montespan who would have defended the innocent, and 
thrust hercself in lltc way to prevent injustice, even if the blow had 
fallen upon herself. She dared to say to the King things that no 
other mortal dared, and would say them loo, when her heart, or 
her understanding was convincwl ; but Madame de Maintenon 
creeps towards the crown, and dares not do a good action if it be 
a dangerous 4)110. l)o not attempt to sec her, for she would certain¬ 
ly refuse ; and if she tliought that the very application had reached 
the KingV? cars, she would urge him to do something violent, mere¬ 
ly to show him that she had nothing to do with you.’ 

* She has Iiad much to do with me and mine,’ replcd the Count, 
somewhat bitterly ; ‘ for to my fatlicr, she and her mother owed 
support when none else would gi^c it* 

* She owed her bread to Madame de Montespan,’ replied the 
Prince, * ami yet ceased not her efforts till she had supplanted her. 
But,’ he added, after a pause, ‘ she is not altogether bad, either, 
and it is not improbable, that if there be any scheme going on for 
converting you by milder means than the wliecl, as 1 believe there 
is, she may be the deviser of it. She was in the room this morn¬ 
ing when the business was taking place between the King, Louvois, 
and Pclisson. She said nothing, but sat working at a distance, ’ 
the very comiterpart of a pie-bald cat that sat dozing in the corner; 
but she heard all, and I remarked that when the affair was settled, 
and other things began, she beckoned Pclisson to look aV her em¬ 
broidery, and spoke to liim for some minutes iu*a low voice,’ 

‘ Morsciul, may 1 atlvisc you?’ the Prince continued, after a 
brief interval had taken place in the conversation; listen to me but 
one word! I know well that there is no chance of your 
changing your religion except upon conviotion. Do not how¬ 
ever, enact the old lioman, 01* court too much the fate of martyr¬ 
dom ; but without taking any active step in tho matter, let the 
whole plans of these*good folks, as far as they affect yourself, go on 
unopposed: let them, in short, still believe that it is not impossible 
to convert yon. l^isten to Pclisson—pay attention to Bossuet— 
watch the progress of events—bo converted if you can ; and rf not, 
you, at all events, will gain opportunities of retiring from the coun¬ 
try with far greater case and safety than at present, if you should, 
he driven to such a step at last. In the mean time, this affair of 
the preaching w’ill have blown over, and they will not dare to re¬ 
vive it against you if they let it slumber for some time. Think 
of it, Morsciul i—think of it!’ 

‘ I will,’ replied the (Jount, ‘ and thank you sincerely; and in¬ 
deed will do all lliat may be done with honour, not to* offend the 
king or endanger myself;’ and thus the conversation ended on that 
subject; the PrincI having saitl already far more than might have 
been expected from a courtier i)f Louis XIV. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

« 

THE CLOUDS AND THE SUNSHINE. 

The Count de JMorseiiil bad jkst time to take possession of his 
new abode, and make himself tolerably at his ease therein, before 
the hour arrived for proceeding to the house of the Rishop of 
Aleaux, where he was received by the prelate with every sort of 
kindness. j 

He arrived before any body else, and Bossuet took him by the 
hand, saying, with a smile, ‘ Some of our good clergy. Monsieur de 
Morsciul, would perhaps be scandializcd at receiving in their house 
so distitiguished a Protcstgnt as yourself; but I trust you know, 
what I have always endeavoured to prove, that I look upon all de¬ 
nominations of Christians as my brethren, and am only })erhaps 
sometimes a little eager with them, out of what very likely ^ou 
consider an over-anxiety, to induce them to embrace those doctrines 
which I think neccstary to their salvation. Shoidd it ever be so 
between you and me, Monsieur Ic (/omte, will you forgive me ?’ 

‘ Willingly,’ -replied the Count, thinking that the work of con¬ 
version was about to begin ; but, to his surprise, Bossuet immedi¬ 
ately changed the conversation, and turned it to the subject of the 
little party he had invited to meet the Count. 

* I have»not,’ he said, ‘ made it, as indeed I usually do, almost 
entirely of churchmen ; for I feared you might think that I intend¬ 
ed to overwhelm you under ecclesiastical authority : however, we 
have some belonging to the church, whom you will be glad to meet, 
if you do not know them already. The Abbe llenaudot will be 
here, who has a peculiar faculty for accpiiring languages, such as 
1 never knew in any one but himself He understands no less 
than seventeen foreign languages, and twelve of those he speaks 
■with the greatest facility. That, however, is one of his least 
qualities, as you may yourself judge when I tell you, that in this 
age, where interest and ambition swallow up every thing, he is the 
most'disinterested man that perhaps ever lived. Possessed of one 
■very small, poor benefice which gives him a scanty subsistence, he 
has constantly refused every other preferment; and no persuasion 
will induce him to do what he terms, * encumber himself with 
wealth.’ We shall also have La Broue, with whose virtues and 
good qualities you arc already acmiaintcd. D’llerbelot also 
wrote yesterday to invite himself lie has just returned from 
Italy, where that reverence ivas shown to him, which gene¬ 
rous and expansive minds arc always ready to display towards 
men of genius a^d of learning He was received by the Grand 
Duke at Florence, and treated like a soverfcign prince, though 
merely a poor French scholar. A house was prepared form him. 
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the Secretary of State met him, and, as a parting present, a valu¬ 
able library of oriental manuscripts was bestowed upon him by the 
Duke himself. To these grave people w*e have joined our lively 
friend‘Pelisson, and one whom doubtless you know, Boileau Des- 
preaux. One cannot help loving him, and being amused with him, 
although we are forced to acknowledge that his sarcasm and his 
bitterness go a good deal too farj» When he was a youth, they tell 
me, he was the best tempered boy in the world, and his father used 
to say of hii«, that all his other children had some sharpness 
and some talent, but that as for Nicholas, he was a good-natured 
lad, whoVould never speak ill of any one. One thing, however, 
I must tell you to his honour, lie obtained some time ago, as I 
lament to say has frccpiently been done, a benefice in the church 
without being an ecclesiastic. The revenues of the benefice he 
spent, in those, his young days, Ai lightness, if not in vice, lie 
has since chanijcd his conduct and his views, and not long ajro, 
not only resigned the benefice, but paid back from his own purse 
all that he had received, to be spent in acts of charity amongst 
the deserving of the neighbourhood. This merits particular notice 
and record.’ • 

Bossuct was going on to mention several others who were likely 
to join their })arly, when two of those whom he had napicd arrived 
and the others shortly after made their appearance. The evening ' 
passed, as such an evening may well be su])poscd to have passed, 
at the dwelling of the famous Bishop of Alcaux. It was cheerful, 
though not gay ; and subjects of deep and 'uiportajit ni,V;rcst were 
mingled with, and enlivened by many a light an(i lively salh^, con¬ 
fined'within the bounds of strict propriety, ])ut rionc the less 
brilliant or amusing, for it is only Aveak and narrow intellects that 
are forced to fly to themes painful, injurious, or oflensive, in order 
to seek materials with whicli to found a reputation for wit or ta¬ 
lent. 

The only matter, however, which was mcntioncdi affecting at all 
the course of our present tale, and therefore the only one on which 
we shall pause, %vas discussed between Pelisson and the Abbe 
Renaudot, while the Count de Morseiul was standing close by 
them, speaking for a moment with D’llerbelot. 

‘ Is there any news stirring at the court, ISIonsieur Pelisson ?’ 
said Renaudot. ‘ You hear every thir/g, and I hear nothing of 
what is going on there.’ 

‘ Why there is nothing of any consecpiencc, I believe,’ said 
Pelisson, in a loud voice. ‘ The only thing now I hear of is, that 
Mademoiselle Marly is going to be married at length.’ 

‘ What, La belle Clerncncc !’ cried Renaudot. ‘ Who is the 
man that has touched her hard heart at length ?’ 

‘ Oh, an old lover,’ said Pelisson. ‘ Perseverance has carried 
the day. The ChJValicr d’Evfaii is the man. The King gave 
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Ins consent some few days ago, the Chevalier having conic up ex¬ 
press from Poitou to ask it.’ 

Every word reached the car of the Count do Morseiul, and his 
mind reverted instantly to the conduct of the Chevalier and Cld- 
rnence, and to the letter which he had received from her. As any 
man in love would do, under such circumstances, he resolved not 
to believe a word; but as most men in love would feel, lie certain¬ 
ly felt himself not a little uneasy, not a little agitated, not a little 
pained even by the report. Unwilling, however, to hoar any more 
he walked to the other end of the room to take his leave, as it was 
now.late. ' 

Pclisson looked after him as he went, and seeing him bid Bos- 
suet adieu, he followed his example, and accompanied the young 
Count down the stairs and throughout the few steps he had to 
take ere he reached his own difrelling. ISo word, however, was 
spoken by cither regarding Cleinence dc Marly, and Albert of 
Morseiul retired at once, though certainly not to sleep, lie re¬ 
volved in his mind again and again the probability of Pelisson’s 
story having any truth in it. Jle knew Cleinence, and he knew 
the Chevalier, and ho felt sure that he could trust them both; but 
that trust was all that he had to oppose to the very great likeli¬ 
hood which there existed, that the King, as he so frequently did, 
would take the arrangement of a marriage for Cleinence dc Marly 
into his own hands, without in the slightest degree consulting her 
inclination, or the inclination of any one concerned. 

The prospect now presented to the mind of Albert of Morseiul 
was in the highest degree painful. Fresh difficulties, fresh dan¬ 
gers, were added to the many which were already likely to •Over¬ 
whelm him, if even, as he trusted she would, Cleinence held firm 
by her plighted troth to him, and resisted what w'as then so hard 
to resist in France, the absolute will of the King. Still this new 
incident would only serve to show that instant flight was more ab¬ 
solutely necessary than before, would render any return to France 
utterly impossible, and would increase the danger and difficulty of 
executing that flight itself. But a question suggested itself to the 
Count’s mind, wdiich, though he answered it in the affirmative, 
left afnxiety and doubt behind it. Would Cleinence dc Marly re¬ 
sist the wall of the King ? Could she do so ? 8 o many were the 
means to be employed to lead or drive her to obedience, so much 
might be done by leading her on from step to step, that bitter, 
very bitter anxiety took possession of her lover’s heart lie per¬ 
suaded himself that it was pain and anxiety on her account alone; 
hut still he loved her too well, too truly, not to feel pained and 
anxious for himself. 

On the tbllowing morning, as soon as he had breakfasted, he 
wrote a brief note to Clemencc, telling her that he was at Versail¬ 
les, was most anxious to see her and converse \fCth her, if it were 
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but for a few minutes, and beseeching her to let him know iinnic- 
diately where he could do so speedily, as he had matters of very 
great importance to communicate to her at once. The letter was 
tender"and aifectionatc; but still there was that in it, which might 
show the keen eyes of love that there was some great doubt and 
uneasiness pressing on the mind of the writer. 

As soon as the letter was wi’ittcn, he gave it into the hands of 
Jerome Riquet, directing him to carry it to Paris, to wait there 
for the arrival of the family of de Kouvre, if they had not yet 
come, and to find means to give it to Maria, the attendant of 
Matleinoisellc de Marly, lie was too well aware of Riquet’s 
talents not to be quite sure that this commission would be execut¬ 
ed in the best manner; aqd alter his departure he strove to keep 
his mind as qub't as possible, and occupied himself in writing to 
his intendant at Morseiul, conveying orders for his principal at¬ 
tendants to come up to join him at Versailles directly, bringing 
with them a great variety of different things which were needful 
to him, but which had been left behind in the hurry of his depar¬ 
ture. While he was writing, he w.as again visited by the Prince 
de Marsiliac, who came in kindly to tell him that the report ofPclis- 
son, who had passed the preceding evening with him, seemed to be 
operating highly in his favour at court. , 

* I am delighted,’ he said, ‘ that the good Abbe has had the first 
word, for St. Ilelic is expected to-night, and, dc]>cnd ujion it, his 
story would be very different. It will not be listcnerl to now, how¬ 
ever,’be continued; ‘ and every day gaiiK il, depend upon it, is 
somctliing. Take care, however. Count,' lie said, jiointing to the 
papers on the table, Hake care of your correspondence ; for though 
the King himself ih above espionage, Loiivois is not, I can tell 
you, and unless yon send your letter by private couriers of your 
own, which might excite great suspicion, every word is sure to be 
known.’ ‘ 

‘ I was going to send this letter by a private courier,’ said the 
Count; ‘ but as it is only intended to onler up the rest of rny train 
from Poitou, and some matters of that kind, I care not if it be 
known to-morrow.’ 

‘ If it be to order up your train,’ replied the Prince, ‘ send it 
through Louvois himself. Write him a |note instantly, saying, that 
as you understand he has a courier going,*you will be glad if he will 
despatch that letter. It will be opened, read, and the most con¬ 
vincing proof afforded to the whole of them, that you have no in¬ 
tention of immediate flight, which is the principle thing they seem 
to apprehend. With this, clenching the report of Pellisson, you 
may set St. Helie at defiance, I should think.’ ^ 

The Count smiled. ‘ Heaven deliver me from the intrigues 
of a court,’ he said. IIc did, however, ns he was advised ; and the 
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Prince de Maivsillac carried off the letter and the notcj promising 
to have them delivered to Louvois immediately. 

Several hours then passed anxiously, and although he knew that 
he could not receive an answer till two or three o’clock, and’ might 
perhaps not receive one at all that day, he could not help thinking 
the time long, and, marking the striking of the palace clock, as if it 
must have gone wrong for his express torment. The shortest possi¬ 
ble space of time, however, in which it was possible to go and come 
between Versailles and Paris, had scarcely expired aftoa* the depar¬ 
ture of Riquet, when the valet again appeared, lie brought with 
him a scrap of paper, which proved to be the back of the Count’s 
own note to Cleniencc, unsealed, and with no address upon it; but 
written in a hasty hand within was found— 

‘ I cannot—I dare not, see 3^11 at present, nor can I now write 
as I should desire to do. If whaf you wish to say is of immediate 
importance, write as before, and it is sure to reach me.’ 

There was no signature, but the hand was that of Clumcnce dc 
Marly ; and the heart of Albert of Morseiul felt as if would have 
broken. It seemed as if the last tie between him and happiness 
was severed. It seeuKid as if that hope, which would have afforded 
him strength, and support, and energy, to combat every difficulty 
and overleap every obstacle, was taken away from him; and for 
five or ten minutes he paced up and down the saloon in agony of 
mind unutterable. 

‘ She is yielding already,’ he said at length, ‘ she is yielding 
already. The Kii^g’s commands are hardly announced to her, 
ere she feels that she must give way. It is strange—it is most 
strange! I could have staked my life that with her it wmukMiavc 
been otherwise!—and yet the influence which this Chevalier 
d’Evran seems always to have possessed over her is c(|ually strange. 
If, as she has so solcAinl}' told me, she is not really bound to him 
by an3'' tie of affection, may she fiot be bound by some promise 
rashly given ?h former years ? We have licard of such things. 
However, no promises to me shall stand in the way ; she shall act 
freely, and at her own will, as far as I am concerned ;’ and, sitting 
down, he wrote a few brief lines to Clcmcnec, in which, though 
he did not pour out the bitterness of his heart, he showed how 
bitterly he was grieved. 

‘ The tidings I had to tdll you,’ he said, ‘ were simply these, 
which I heard last night. The King destines your hand for ano¬ 
ther, and has already announced that such is the case. The few 
words that you have written show me that you are already aware 
of this fact, and that perhaps struggling between promises to me 
and an inclination to obey the royal authority, you arc pained, 
and uncertain how to act. Such, at least, is the belief to which I 
am led by the f€w*cold painful words which I have received. If 
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that belief is ri^ht, it may make you more easy to know that, 
in such a case, Albert of Morseiul will never exact the fulfil¬ 
ment of a promise that Clcmencc dc Marly is inclined to 
break.’ 

He foltled the note up, sealed it, and once more called for 
Ri(juet. Before the man appeaj'cd, however, some degree of 
hesitation had come over the heart of the Count, and he asked 
him,— 

‘ Who did*you sec at the Hotel dc Rouvro ?’ 

‘I saw,’,rcplietl the man, ‘ some of the servants; and I saw two 
or three ecclesiastics looking after their valises in the court; and I 
saw Madame de Honvre looking out of one of the windows 
with Mademoiselle Clcmcnce, and the Chevalier d’Evran.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said the Co*int. ‘I should wish this note 
taken back to Paris before nightfall^ and given into the hands 
of the same person to whom you gave the other. Take some 
rest, Riquet. But I should like that to be delivered before night¬ 
fall.’ 

‘ I will deliver it, sir, and be Hack in time to dress you for 
the Appartement.' 

‘ The appartement,' said the (]ount, ‘ I had forgotten that, and 
most likely shall not go. Well,’ he added after a* moment’s- 
thought, ‘ better go there than to the Bastilc. Bat it matters not, 
Riquet, Jean can dress me.’ 

The man bowed and retired. But by the- time that it was ne¬ 
cessary for the t ount to commence dressing f»i' the appartement, 
Ri(ju|t had returned, bringing with him, however, no answer to the 
note, for wdiieh, indeed, he had not waited. The Count suffered 
him to arrange his dress as he thought fit, and then proceeded to 
the palace, which was by this time beginning ^o be thronged with 
company. , 

During one half of the life of Louis XIV"., he wap accustomed 
to throw open all tlui splendid public rooms of his palace three 
times in the week to all the chief nobility of his court and capital, . 
and every thing that liberal, and even ostentatious, splendour 
could do to please the ej’o, delight the car, or amuse the mind of 
those who were thus collected, was done by the monarch on the 
nights which were marked for what w'as called appartement. At an 
after period of his life, when the death of almost all his great minis¬ 
ters had cast the burden of all the affairs of state upon the King 
himself he seldom, if ever, appeared at these assemblies, passing 
the hours, during wdiich he furnished his court with amusement, 
in labouring diligently with one or other of his different ministers. 

At the time we speak of however, he almost every i^ght showed 
himself in the appartement few some time, noticing every body with 
affability and kindiy'ss, and remarking, il was said, accurately who 
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was j)rct'cnt aiul who was not. It was considered a compliment to 
the monarch never to neglect any reasonahle opportunity of paying 
court at these assemblies; and it is very certain that Wid tlie 
Count de Morseiul failed in presenting himself on the present 
occasion, his absence would have been regarded as a decided proof 
of disaffection. ^ 

lie found the halls below, then, filled with guards and attend¬ 
ants ; the staircase covered with officers, and guests arriving in 
immense crow,(Is 5 while from the first room above poured forth the 
sound of a full orchestra, wdiich was always the first fittracliou 
met with during the evening, as if to put the guests in harmony, 
and prepare their minds for pleasure and enjoyment. The music 
Avas of the finest kind that could be found in France, and no 
person ever rendered himself celebrated, even in any remote pro¬ 
vince, for peculiar skill or taste in playing on any instrument, 
Avithoiit being sought out and brought to play at the concerts of 
the King. The c.)necrt room, wdiich Avas the only one where the 
light Avas kept subdued, opened into a long suite of apartments, 
hall beyond hall, sahxm hcyondsaloon, Avhere the eye was da/zled 
l)\' the blaze, and fatigued by the immense variety of beautiful and 
precious ornaments which were seen stretching aw'ay in brilliant 
perspective'. Here tables were laid out for every sort of game that 
Avas then in fashion, from billiards to lans([iicnet ; and the King 
took especial pains to make it particularly known to every person 
at his court, that it was not oidy his Avish, but his espetial com¬ 
mand, if ariy man ''bund any thing w’anting, or re([uired any thing 
Avhalcvcr for his amusement or ])le!'.surc in the apartments, thyit he 
Avas to order some of the attendants to bring it. 

Perfect liberty reigned throughout the avIioIc saloons, as far as 
was consistent Avith propriety of conduct. The courtiers made up 
their parlies amongst themselves, tdiosc their own amusements, fol¬ 
lowed their own pursuits. ICvcry sort of refreshment was provided 
in abundance, and hundreds on hundreds ofscp'ants, in splendid 
. dresses, w’cre seen moving here and there throughout the rooms, 
supplying the wants, and fulfilling the wishes of all the guests, 
Avith , the utmost promptitude, or Availing for their orders, and re¬ 
marking, Avitli an anxious attention, that nothing aa'hs wanting to 
the convenience of any oije. 

The whole of the principal suite of rooms in the palace Avas thus 
throwm open, as we have said, three times in the week, with the 
exception of the great ball room, which was only opened on parti¬ 
cular occasions. Sometimes, at the balls of the court, the apparte- 
ment was not held, and the meeting took place in the ball-room 
itself. Put at other times the ball followed the supper of the King, 
Avhicli took place invariably at ten o’clock, and the company invit¬ 
ed proceeded from the appartement to the hall-yoom, leaving those 
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whose age, health, or habits, gave them the privilege of not (lancing, 
to aniusc iheinsclvcs with the games which were provided on the 
ordin.'vy nights. 

Such was to be the case on the present evening, and such as wc 
have described was the scene of splendour which opened upon the 
eyes of the (>ount de Morseiul as he entered the concert-room, and 
taking a scat at the end, gazed up the gallery, listening with 
pleasure to a calm and somewhat melancholy, but soothing 
.strain of milsic. llis mind, indeed, was loo much occupied with 
painful fjclings of many kinds for him to take any pleasure or great 
interest in the magnificence spread out before his eyes, which he 
liad indeed often seen before, but which he might have seen again 
with some admiration, had# his bosom been free and his heart at rest. 

At present, however, it was bu^ dull pageantry to him, and the 
music was the thing that pleased him most; but when a gay and 
lively ])iec<‘ siiccced(id to that which he had first heard, he rose and 
Avalkcti on into the rooms beyond, striving to find amusement lor 
his thoughts, though pleasure might not be there *to be found. 
Although he was by no means a glmcral frccpientcr of the Court, 
and always escaped from it to the calmer ])lchsurcs of the country 
as soon as possible, he was, of course, known to almost all the ])rin- 
cipal nobility of the realm, and to all the officers who had in any> 
degree distinguished themselves in the service. Thus, in the very 
first room, he was stoji])cd by a number of accpiaintanccs; and, 
jaissing on amidst the buzz of many voices, and all the gay no¬ 
things of such a scene, he met from time to time with'some one, 
Avhosc talents, or wliosc virtues, or whose greater degree of intimac}'^ 
with liirnself, enabled him to ])a.usc and enter into longer and more 
interesting conversation, either in reference to the present—its 
liopcs and fears,^—or to the period when last they met, and the 
events that then surrounded thefli. 

Altliough such things could not, of cour.se, cure his mind of its 
melancholy, it afforded fiim some degree of occupation for his 
thoughts, till a sudden whisper ran through the rooms of‘The 
King! The King!’ and every body drew back from the centre of 
the^^artments to allow the monarch to pass. 

Louis advanced from the inner rooms with that air of stately 
dignity, which we know, from the accounts both of his friends and 
enemies, to have been unrivalled in grace’and majesty. His (com¬ 
manding })erson, his handsome features, bis kingly carriage, and his 
.slow and measured step, all bespoke at once the monarch, and 
afforded no bad indication of his character, with its many grand 
and extensive, if not noble qualities, its capaciousness, its ambition, 
and even its occasional littleness, for the somewhat theatrical de¬ 
meanour was never lost, and f,he stage effect was jiol less in Louis’s 
mind than in his p(|rson. , 

He paused to speak for a moment with several persons as he 
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passed, stood at tlie lansquenet table where his brother and his son 
were seated, dropped an occasional word, alwaj^s j^raceful and agree¬ 
able, at two or three of the other tables, and then paused for a mo¬ 
ment and looked up and down the rooms, evidently feeling him¬ 
self, what his whole people believed him to be, the greatest mo¬ 
narch that ever trod the earth. There was something, indeed, it 
must be acknowledged, in the mighty splendour of the scene 
around—in the inestimable amount of the earth’s treasures there 
collected—in the blaze of light, the distant sound o^T the music, 
the dazzling loveliness of many there present—the. courage, the 
learning, the talent, the genius collected in those halls; and in the 
knowledge that there was scarcely a man present who would not 
shed the last drop of his heart’s blood bi the defence of his King, 
there was something that might well turn giddy the brain of any 
man who felt himself placed on that aw'fiil pinnacle of power and 
greatness. Louis, however, w'as well accustomed to it, and like 
the child and the lion, he had become familiar from youth wdth 
things which might make other men Ircmble. Thus he paused 
but for a moment to remark and to enjoy, and then advanced again 
through the apartmeflts. 

The next ])erson that his eye fell upon w’as the Count dc Mor- 
, send; and*his coiintenancc showed in a moment how true had 
been the prophecy of the Prince dc Marsillac, that a great change 
would take place in his feelings. He now smiled graciously upon 
the young Count, and paused to speak with him. 

‘ I trnsc to see yr)u often here, Monsieur de Morseiul,’ he said. 

‘ I shall not fail. Sire,’ the Count replied, ‘ to pay my d^ty to 
your majesty as often as I am permitted to do so.’ 

‘ Then you do not return soon to Poitou, Monsieur le Comte ?’ 
said the King. 

‘ I have thought it so improbable that I should do so, Sire,’ re¬ 
plied the Count, who evidently saw* that Louvois had not failed to 
report his letter, ‘ that I have taken a hotej^bere, and have sent 
for niy attendants this day. If I hoped that my presence in Poitou 
could be of any service to your majesty-’ 

‘ It may be, it may be. Count, in time to come,’ replifl|| the 
King. * In the mean time we will try to amuse you w'ell here. 
I have heard that you are one of the best billiard-players in 
France. Follow me nov^ to the billiard room, and, though I am 
out of practice, I will try a stroke or two with you.’ 

It was a game in which Louis excelled, as, indeed, he did in all 
games; and this was one which afterwards, we arc told, made the 
fortune of the famous minister, Chamillart. The Count de Mor¬ 
seiul, therc|’ore, received this invitation as a proof that he w’as very 
nearly re-established in the King’s good graces. He feared not 
at all to compete with the monarch, as he himself was also out of 
practice, and, indeed, far more than the King; *so that though an 
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excellent player, there was no chance of his being driven either to 
win the game against the monarch, or to make use of some ina- 
noeiivrp to avoid doing so. He followed the King then willingly ; 
but Louis, passing through the billiard-room, went on in the first 
plaee to the end of the suite of apartments noticing every body 
to whom ho wished to pay particular attention, and then returned 
to the game. A number of persons crowded round—so closely 
indeed, that the monarch exclaimed, —• 

‘ Let us hftve room—let us have room ! We will have none but 
the ladie^ so close to us : Ha, Monsieur de Morseiul ?’ 

The game then commenced, and went on with infinite skill and 
very nearly equal success on both parts. Louis became some¬ 
what eager, but yet a suspicion crossed his mind that the young 
(vount w'as purposely giving hirp the advantage, and at the end 
of some very good strokes he purposely placed his balls in 
an unfavourable position. The Count did not fail to take instant® 
advantage of the opportunity, and had well nigh won the game. 
By an unfortunate stroke, however, he lost his advantage, and 
the King never let him have the table again till he was himself 
secure. 

‘ You see, Monsieur de Morseiul,’ he said, as he paused for a 
moment afterw'ards, ‘ you see you cannot beat me.’ • 

‘ I never even hoped it. Sire,’ replied the Count. * In my own 
short day I have seen so many kings, generals, and statesmen try 
to do so w'ith signal want of success, that I never entertained so 
presumptuous an expectation.’ , • 

Tjie monarch smiled graciously, w’cll pleased at a compliment 
from the young Huguenot nobleman which he had not expected; 
and as the game was one in which he look great pleasure, and 
w'hich also displayed the graces of his person to the greatest advan¬ 
tage, he played a second game with the (^ourit, which he w'on by 
only one stroke. He then left the table, and after speaking once 
more with several persons in the apartments, retired, not to re¬ 
appear till after his supper. 

As soon as he was gone, the Prince de Marsillac once more ap- 
prqfichcd the young Count, saying in a whisper,—‘ You have not 
beaten the King, Morseiul, but you have comjucred him : yet, 
take my advice, on no account leave the apartments till after the 
ball has begun. Let Louis see you thel'e, for you know what a 
marking eye he has for every one who is in the rooms.’ 

Thus saying, he passed on, and the Count determined to follow 
his advice, though the hour and a half that was yet to elapse seem¬ 
ed tedious if not interminable to him. About a quarter of an 
hour before the supper of the King, however, as he sat listlessly 
leaning against one of the^colurnns, he saw a party coming uj> 
from the concert room at a rapid pace, and long before the eye 
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could distinctly see of what persons it was composed, his heart 
told him that Clcinencc de Marly was there. 

She came forward, leaning on the arm of tlic Due de Kouvre, 
dressed with the utmost splendour, and followed by a party of 
several others who had just arrived. 8 he was certainly not less 
lovely than ever. To the eyes of Albert do Morsciul, indeed, it 
seemed that she was more so : but there was an e.\])ression of dcc]^ 
sadness on that formerly ^ny and smiling countenance, which 
would have made the whole feelings of the Connt'de Morsciul 
change into grief for her grief, and anxiety for her anxiety, liad 
there not been a certain ilegree of haughtiness, throned upon her 
brow and curling her lips, w'liich bespoke more bitterness than de¬ 
pression of feeling. The Due de Rouvve was, as 1 have said, ])io- 
ceeding rapidly through the rooms, and paused not to s])cak with 
any one. Tlic eyes of (demcnce, however, fell full upon the (.h)unt 
•de Morsciul, and rested on him with their full melancholy light, 
w'hile she noticed him with a calm and graceful inclination of the 
head, but passed on w'ithout a word. 

The feelings of the (’ount de Morsciul \vcre bitter indeed, as 

may well be imagined.' ‘ So soon,’ lie said to himself, ‘ so soon I 

Bv heaven I can understand now all that I have licard and won- 
•/ 

dered at: h®w, for a woman—an empty, vain, cot|nctlish woman— 
a man may forget the regard of years, and ent his friend’s throat as 
he woftld that of a stag or boar. Where is the (Jhcvalicr d’livrau 
I wonder? lie docs not appear in the train to-night; but perhajis 
he comes not till ilje ball. 1 will wait, however, the same time as 
if she had not been here.’ |i 

lie moved not from his place, but remained loaning against the 
column ; and, as is generally the case, not seeking, he was sought 
for. A number of people who knew him gathered round him ; 
and, although he was in any thing but a mood for entertaining or 
being entertained, the very shortness of his replies, and the degi’ee 
of melancholy bitterness that mingled w'ith them, caused words 
that he never intended to be witty, to pass for wit, and protracted 
the torture of conversing with indifferent people upon indifferent 
subjects, when the heart is full of bitterness, and the mind o^u- 
pied with its own sad business. 

At length the doors of the ball room were thrown open, and the 
company poured in to arrange themselves before the monarch 
came. Several parties, indeed, remained playing at different games 
at the tables in the galler}^ and the (/Ount remained where he w^as, 
still leaning against the column, v\hieb was at ibe distance of ten 
or twelve yards from the doors of the ball room. Not above five 
minutes had elapsed bcf()rc the King and his immediate attendants 
appeared, coming from bis ])riva 1 e supper room to be present at 
the ball. His eye, as be passctl, ran^over the various tables, mak- 
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ing *a gi'accful motion with his hand for the players not to rise; 
and as he approached the folding doors, he remarked the Count, 
and be^ikoncd to him to come up. The Count immediately started 
forward, and the King demanded, 

‘ A gallant young man like you, do you not' dance, iSlonsiciir do 
Morscinl ?’ ^ 

Taken completely by surprise at this piece of condescension, the 
(’onnt replied, 

‘ Alas, !SiA', 1 am not in spirits to dance; I should but cloud the 
gaiety of,my fair partner, and she woidd wish herself any where 
else before the evening were over.’ 

Louis smiled ; and, so much accustomed as he was to attribute 
the sunshine and clouds upon his courtiers’ brows to the effects of 
his favour or displeasure, lie instantly put his own interpretation 
u]a)n the words of the Count, and that interpretation raised the 
young nobleman much in the good graces of a monarch, who, 
though vain and despotic, was not naturally harsh and severe.’ 

‘ Ifi Monsieur de jMorsciul,’ he said, ‘ some slight displeasure 
which the King expressed yesterday mornin", have rendered our 
gay fellow-soldier of iNfaestricht ar\d Valenciennes so sad, let his 
sadness pass away, for his conduct here has effaced unfavourable 
reports, and if he persevere to the end in the same coui'se, he may 
count ujron the very highest favour.’ 

Almost every circumstance combines on earth to prevent mo- 
narchs hearing the truth, even from the most sincere. Time, plarc, 
an<l circumstance is almost always against r]u*>n ; and in the pre¬ 
sent pstance, the C'ount de Morseiul knew well, that neither the 
spot nor the moment were at all suited to any thing like an expla¬ 
nation. lie could but re[)ly, therefore, that the slightest displea¬ 
sure of the King was of course enough to make him sad, and end 
his answer by one of those complirncnts which derive at least halt 
their value, like paper money, from the good will of t^e receiver. 

‘ Come, come,’ «»id the King gaily ; ‘ shake off'this melancholy, 
fellow-soldier. Come with me; and if I have rightly heard the 
secrets of certain hearts, 1 w'ill find you a partner this night, who 
shall not wish herself any where else while dancing wdth tbe Count 
do Morscinl.’ 

The Count gazed upon the King with utter astonishment; and 
Louis, enjoying his surprise, led the way quickly on into the ball 
room, the Count following, as he bade him, close by his side, and 
amongst his principal officers. As soon as they hail entered the 
ball room, Louis paused for an instant, and every one rose. The 
King’s eyes, as well as those of the Count de Morseiul, ran round 
the vast saloon seeking for some particular object. To Albert of 
Morseiul that object was soon discovered, plqccd between the 
Duchess de Rouvr'', and Anette de Marville, at the very farthest 
jjart of the rotJin. J.<onis, hopever, who w’as in good spirits, and 
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in a mood peculiarly condescending, walked round the whole circle, 
pausing to speak to almost every married lady there, and twice 
turning suddenly towards the Count, perhaps with the purpose of 
tcazing him a little, but seemingly as if about to point out the lady 
to \^om he had alluded. At length, however, he reached the 
spot where the Duchess de Rouvre and her party were placed; 
and after speaking fora moment to the Duchess, while the cheek 
of Clemence dc jMarly became deadly pale and then flowed again 
fiery red, he turned suddenly toward her, and said— ' 

‘ jMademoiselle dc Marly, or perhaps as I in gallantry ought to 
say. Belle Clemence, I have promised the Count dc Morsciul here 
to find him a partner for tliis ball, who will dance with him 
throughout to-night, without wishing herself anywhere else. Now, 
as I have certain information that,he is very hateful to you, there 
is but one thing which can make you execute the task to the full. 
Doubtless von, as well as all the rest of our court, feel nothin" so 
great a pleasure as obeying the King’s commands—at least, so they 
tell me—and therefore 1 command you to dance with him, and to 
be as happy as possible, and ifot to wish yourself any where else 
from this moment till the ball closes.’ 

lie waited for no reply, but making a sign to the Count to re¬ 
main by the'’side of his fair partner, proceeded round the rest of the 
circle. Nothing in the demeanour of (’Icmence de Marly but her 
varying colour had told how much she w.is agitated while the King 
spoke ; but the words which the monarch had used were so point¬ 
ed, and toiichcd sordirectly upon the feelings between herself and 
Albert of Morseiul, that those who stood around pressed sli{;htly 
forward as soon as Louis had gone on, to see how she was affected 
by what had passed. To her ear those words were most strange 
and extraordinary. It was evident that by some one the secret of 
her heart had been betrayed to the King, and e(jually evident that 
Louis had determined to countenance that love which she had fan¬ 
cied would make her hapj^y in poverty, danger, or-distress, announc¬ 
ing his apj)robation at the very moment that a temporary cold¬ 
ness had arisen between her and her lover, and that her heart was 
oppressed with those feelings of hopelessness, which will sometimes 
cross even our brightest and happiest days. 

On the Count de Morseiul the King’s words had produced a 
different, but not a lesspowerful effect. The surprise and joy 
which he might have felt at finding himself suddenly pointed out 
by the monarch as the favoured suitor for the hand of her he loved, 
was well nigh done away by the conviction that the price the King 
put upon his ultimate approbation of their union was such as he 
could not pay. But nevertheless those words were most joyful, 
though they raised up some feeling of .self-reproach in his heart. 
It was evident that the tale told by Relisson regarding the Cheva¬ 
lier was false, or perhaps, indeed, originated "in some pious fraud 
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devised for the purpose of drivinpf him more speedily to acknow¬ 
ledge himself a convert to the church of Rome. Whatever were 
the cirijumstances, however, it was clear that Clemence was herself 
unconscious of any such report, and that all the probabilities which 
imagination had built up to torment him were but idle drepms. 
He had pained himself enough indeed; but he had pained Ole- 
racnce also, and his first wish ^as to offer her any atonement in 
his power. 

Such wert? the feelings and thoughts called up in the bosom of 
the younof Count by the events which had just occurred. But 
the surprise of Clemence and her lover was far outdone by that of 
the Duke and Duchess de Roiivre, who, astonished at the favour 
into which their young friend seemed so suddenly to have risen, and 
equally astonished at the intimation given by the King of an 
attachment existing between the Count and Clemence, overflowed 
with joy and satisfaction as soon as the monarch left the spot, and 
expressed many a vain hope that, after all, the affairs which had 
commenced in darkness and shadow, would end in sunshine and 
light. Ere the Count could reply,»or say one word to Clemence 
de Marly, the hransle began, and he led her fbrth to dance. There 
was but a moment for him to speak to her; but he did not lose that 
moment, • 

‘ Clemence,’ he said, as he led her forward, * I fear I have both 
])ained you and wroilged you,’ 

A bright and beautiful smile spread at once over her counte¬ 
nance. ‘ You have,’ she said ; ‘ but tlio'io ^ords arc enough, 
Albeyt! Say no i lore ! the pain is done away ; the wrong is for¬ 
gotten.’ 

‘ It is mot forgotten by me, sweet girl,’ he replied, in the same 
low tone ; ‘ but 1 must speak to you long, and ex]^lain all.’ 

* Come to-morrow,’ she answered; ‘ all diffifcultics must now be 
done away. I, too, have something to explain, Albert,’ she added, 

‘ but yet not ever^if^hing that I could wish to explain, and about 
that I will make you my only reproach. You promised not to 
doubt me—oh, keep that promise I’ 

As she spoke the dance began, and of course their conversation • 
for the time concluded. All eyes were upon the young Count 
—so rare a visitor at the palace, and upon her—so admired, so 
courted, so disdainful, as she was believeti to be by every one pre¬ 
sent, but whose destiny seemed now decided, and whose heart 
every one naturally believed to be won. Graceful by nature as well 
as by education, no two persons of the whole court could have 
been better fitted than Albert of Morsciul and Clemence de Marly 
to pass through the ordeal of such a scene as a court b^all in those 
days; and though every eyp was, as we have said, upon them, yet 
they had a great advantage on j^hat night, which wbuld have prevent¬ 
ed any thing like Imbarrassment, even had not such scenes been 
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quite familiar to them. They scarcely knew that any eyes were 
watching them, they were scarcely conscious of the presence of the 
glittering crowd around. Engrossed by their own individq,al feel¬ 
ing—deep, absorbing, overpowering, as those feelings were,—their 
spi4t8 were wrapt up in themselves and in each other; they thought 
not of the dance, they thought not of the spectators, but left habit, 
and natural grace, and a fine ^ar, to do all that was requisite as 
far as the minuet was concerned. If either thought of the dance at 
all, it was only when the eyes of Albert of Morselal rested on 
Cl^mence, and he thought her certainly more lovely an^l graceful 
than ever she had before appeared, or when his hand touched 
hers, and the thrill of that touch passed to bis heart, speaking 
of love and hope and happiness to come. The effect was what 
might naturally be supposed—each danced more gracefully than 
perhaps they had ever done before ; and one of those slight mui> 
mtirs of admiration passed through the courtly crowd, and was 
confirmed by a gracious smile and gentle inclination of the head 
from the King himself. 

* We must not let him escape us,* said the monarch in a low 
voice to the Prince dti Marsillac. * Certainly he is worthy of some 
trouble in recalling from his errors.’ 

„ * If he escape from the fair net your majesty has spread for 

him,* replied the Prince,‘he will be the most cunning bird that 
ever I saw. Indeed, 1 should suppose he lia^no choice, when, if 
caught, he will have to thank his King for every thing, for-honour, 
favour, difftinction,. his soul’s salvation, and a fair wife that loves 
him. If he be not pressed till he takes fright, he will cn^ngle 
himself so that no power can extricate liira.’ 

* He shall have every opportunity,’ said the King. I must 
not appear too much in the matter. You, Prince, see that they 
be left alone together, if possible, for a few minutes. Use what 
manoeuvre you will, and 1 will take care to countenance it.* 

At the court balls of that day it was thg, .custom to dance 
throughout the night with one j)crson, and the opportunity of 
- conversing between those who were dancing was very small. A 
few brief words at the commencement, or at the end of each 
dance, was all that could be hoped for, and Olemence and her 
lover were faib to fix all their hopes of explanation and of longer 
intercourse upon the mdrrowi. Suddenly, however, it was an¬ 
nounced, before the hour at which the balls usually terminated, 
that the King had a lottery, to which all the married ladies of 
the court were invited. 

The crowd poured into the apartment were the drawing of this 
lottery was^to tsake place ; every lady anxious for a ticket where all 
were prizes^ and the tickets themselves given by the.King; while 
those who were pot to share in this splendid piece of generosity, 
were little less eager, desirous of ^eing the prizes, ana learning 
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who it was that won them. All theo; as we have said, poured out 
of the 'ball room, through the great gallery and other state-rooms 
in whi{jli the appartement was usually held. 

There were only t^yo who lingered—Cl^mence de Marly apd 
Albert of Morseiul. They, however, remained to the last, mid 
then followed slowly, employing the few minutes thus obtained 
in low spoken words of affection^ perhaps all the warmer and all 
the tenderer for the coldness and the pain just passed. Ere three 
sentences, however, had been uttered, the good Due de Kouvre 
approached, saying, ‘ Come, Clemence, come quick, or you will 
not find a place where you will see.’ 

The eye of the Prince de Marsillac, however, was upon 
them; and, threading the mazes of the crowd, he took the 
Duke by the arm; and, drawing him aside with an important 
face, told him that the King wanted to speak with him imme¬ 
diately. The Due de Rouvre darted quicklv away to seek the 
monarch: and the Prince paused for a sinjle instant ere he 
followed, to say in a low voice to the Count,— 

‘ You will neither of you be required at the lottery, if you think 
that the lot you have drawn already is sufficiently good.’ 

The Count was not slow to understand the hint, and he gen¬ 
tly led Clemence dc Marly back into one of the vacant saloons. 

‘ Surely they will think it strange,’ she said ; but ere the Count’ 
could reply, she added quickly ; ‘ but, after all, what matters it if 
they do ?—I would have it so, that every one may see and know 
the whole so clearly, that all persecution may at an cod, No\?i 
Alboft, now,* she said, ‘ tell me what could make you write me so 
cruel a letter.’ • 

‘ I will in one word,’ he replied; ‘ but remember, Clemence, 
that I own I have been wrong,|and in telling you the causes, in 
explaining the various circumstances which led me to believe that 
3 'ou were wavering in your engagements to me, I seek not to justi¬ 
fy myself, but mqfdy to explain.’ * « 

‘Oh never, never think it I’ she exclaimed, ere she would let* 
him go on; * whatever may happen, whatever appearances may be, 
never, Albert, never for one moment think that I am wavering! 
Once more, most solemnly, most truly, I assure you, that though 
perhaps fate may separate me from you, and circiim^nces over 
which we have no control render cuir uhion impossible^othing— 
no, not the prospect of immediate death itselli shall ever induce 
me to give my hand to another. No circumstances can effect thal, 
for that must be my voluntary act; and I can entlure death, I can 
endure imprisonment, I can endure any thing they choose to in¬ 
flict, except the wedding a man I do not love. Now, tell me,’ she 
continued, ‘ now let me hear, what could make you think 1 ffid so 
waver.’ * • 

The Count rellted all that*had taken place, the words which he 
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had heard Felisson make use of in conversation vr'ith an indifferent 
person, the mortification and pain he had felt at the words she had 
written in answer to, his note, the confirmation of all his anxious 
fears by what Jerome Riqiiet had told hirai and all the other pro¬ 
babilities that had arisen to make him ' believe that those fears 
were just. 

Clemence heard him sometimes with a look of pain, sometimes 
with a reproachful smile. ‘ After all, Albert,’ she said, * perhaps 
you have had some cause—more cause indeed than jealous men 
often have, and yet you shall hear how simply all this may be ac¬ 
counted for. The day after we parted in Poitou, the Abbe de St. 
Helie arrived at Ruffigny, with several other persons of the same 
kind, and Monsieur de Rouvre found his house filled with spies 
upon his actions. He received, however, in the evening of the 
same day, an order to come to the court immediately, to give an 
account of the ^ents which had taken place in his government. 
The same spies of Louvois accompanied us on the road, as well as 
the Chevalier d’Evran,—who was the person that had obtained 
from the King the order for the Duke to appear at court, rather 
than to remain in exile at Ruffigny, while his enemies said what 
they chose of him in his absence. We had not arrived in Paris 
ten minutes- at the time your servant came. We were surrounded 
by spies of every kind ; the good Duke w'as in a state of agitation 
impossible to describe, and so fearful that any thing like a Protes¬ 
tant should be seen in his house, or that any thing, in short, should 
occur to giwe probability to the charges against him, that I knew 
your coming would be dangerous both to yourself and to himn the 
house being filled with persons who were ready not only to report, 
but to pervert every thing that took place. On receiving your 
note, Maria called me out of th^aloon ; but my apartments were 
not prepared ; servahts were coming and going ; no writing paper 
was to be procured ; a pen and ink was obtained with difficulty. I 
knew if I were absent five minutes in the state of agitation that 
' pervaded the whole household, Madame de Rouvre would come 
to seek me, and I was consequently obliged to write the few words 
I did write in the greatest haste, and under the greatest anxiety. 
Maria was not even out of the room conveying those few words to 
your serv^t, when the Duchess came in, and I was glad hypocriti¬ 
cally to alrcct great activity and neatness about the arrangement 
of my apartments, to conceal the real matter which had employed 
me. Such is the simple state of the case ; and I never even heard 
of this other marriage, about which Pelisson must have made 
mistake. Had I heard of it,’ she added, ‘ it would only have made 
meltiugh.’ 

* 1 see not why it should do so,’ replied the Count. * Surely, 
Louis d’Evran is—^as I well know he^ is considered by many of the 
fair and the bright about this court~a person not to be despised 
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by any woman. He evidently, too, exercises great influence over 
you, Clemence ; and therefore the report itself was not such as 
I, at least, could treat as absurd, especially ^when, in addition to 
these tacts, it was stated that the King had expressed his will 
that^ou should give him your hand.’ 

* To me, however, Albert,’ she replied, ‘ it must appear absurd, 
knowing and feeling as I do knov^ and feel, that were the Cheva¬ 
lier d’Evran the only man I had ever seen, or ever were likely to 
see, that I should never even dream of marrying him. He may 
be much gloved and liked by other women; doubtless he is, and 
sure I am he well deserves it. I like him, too, Albert. I scruple 
not to own it—I like him much; but that' is very different from 
loving him as I love—as a woman should love her husband 1 mean 
to say. And now, Albert,’ she continued, ‘ with regard to tl;e in¬ 
fluence he has over me, I will tell* yoik nothing more. That shall 
remain as a trial of your confidence in me. This influence will 
never be exerted but when it is right. Should it be exerted 
wrongly, it is at an end from that moment. When you wished to 
accompany me to Ruffigny, fro!n*that terrible scene in which we 
last parted, he represented to me in few words how Monsieur de 
Rouvre was situated. He showed me, that by bringing you there 
at such a time from such a scene, I should but bring <iestruction, 
on that kind friend who had sheltered and protected my infancy 
and rny youth, when I had none else to protect n)e. He showed 
me, too, that 1 should put an impassable barrier between you and 
me, for the time at least. He told me that no fyie but Ijimself was 
aware of where I w as, but that your accom])anying me would in¬ 
stantly make it known to the whole world, and moSt likely produce 
the ruin of both. Now, tell me, Albert, was he not right to say 
all this? Was not his view a just one?’ 

* It was,’ replied the Count; ‘ but yet he might have urged it in 
another manner. He might fiave explained the whole to me as 
well as to you : an(l still you leave unexplained, Clem’ence, how he 
should know where you were when you had concealed it so well, 
so unaccountably well, from the family at Ruffigny.’ 

‘ Oh ! jealousy, jealousy,’said Clemence, playfully; * what a ter¬ 
rible extraordinary thing jealousy is I and yet, Albert, perKaps a 
woman likes to see a little of it when she really loves. ^However, 
you are somewhat too hard upon the Chevalier, and you shall not 
wring from me any other secret just yet. You have wrung from 
me, Albert, too many of the secrets of my heart already, and I will 
not make you the spoilt child of love, by letting you have altoge¬ 
ther your own way. As to my ^concealing from the family of 
Ruffigny, however, where I was going on that occasion^ or on most 
others, it is very easily explained. Do you not know that till I 
was foolish enough at Poitiers to barter all the freedom of my 
heart, for love wAh but littfc confidence it would seem I have 
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always been a tyrant instead m a slave ? Are you not aware that 
I have always done just as I liked with every one ? and one of my 
reasons for exercising my power to the most extreme degree was, 
that my religious faith might never be controlled ? Till this fierce 
persecution of the Protestants began, and till the King made it his 
great object, and announced his determination of putting down all 
but the Roman Catholic faith in ‘the realm, Monsieur de Rouvre 
himself cared but little for the distinction of Protestant and Catho¬ 


lic, and even had he known what I was doing, though he might 
have objected, would not have strongly opposed me. I established 
my right however, of doing what I liked, and going where I liked, 
and acting as I liked, on such firm grounds, that it was not easily 
shaken. Even now, had I chosen to see you to-<lay in Paris, I 
might, have done it; but would you have thought the better of 
Clemence if she had risked the fortunes of him who has been more 
than a fiither to her ? Nobody would, and nobody should have said 
me nay, if I had believed that it was just and right to bid you 
come. But I thought it was wrong, Albert. Now, however, I 
may bid you come in safety to all; and now that I have time and 
opportunity to make any arrangements I like, I may safely pro¬ 
mise, that should any change come over the present aspect of our 
affairs, which change I fear must and will come, I will find means 
to see you at any time, and under any circumstances. But hark I 
from what I hear, the lottery is over, and the people departing. 
Let us go forward and join them, if it be but for a moment.’ 

Thus saying, shp rose, and the Count led her on to the room 
where the distribution of the prizes had just taken playc. ]Every 
one was now '’interested i with another subject. A full hour had 
been given at the beginning of the evening to the affair of the 
Count de Morseiul and Mademoiselle de Marly, which was a far 
greater space of time, and far more attention than such a court 
might be expected to give, evch to matters of the deepest and 
most vital im'^mrtance. But no former impressipp could of course 
outlive the effect of a lottery. There was not*^one man or woman 
present whose thoughts were filled with any thing else than the 
pnzes and their destribiitions ; and the head of even the good 
Duchess of Rouvr4 herself, who was certainly of somewhat higher 
character than most .of those present, was so filled with the grand 
engrossing theme, that nothing was talked of, as the party rctumr 
ed to Paris, but the prize which had fallen to the share of Ma¬ 
dame de This, or the disappointment which had been met with by 
Madame de That; so that Clemence de Marly could lean back in 
the dark corner of the carriage^and enjoy her silence undisturbed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE HOUR OF HAPPINESS. 

At the levee of the King, on th^ succeeding morning, the young 
Count de Morseiul was permitted to appear for a few minutes. 
The monarch was evidently in haste, having somewhat broken in 
on his ii^atutinal habits in consequence of the late hour at which 
he had retired on the night before. 

* They tell me you have a favour to ask, Monsieur de Morseiul,* 

said the King. * I hope it is not a very great one, for I have slept 
so well and am in such haste, that, perhaps, I might grant it, whe¬ 
ther it were right or wrong.’ * • 

‘ It is merely, Sire,’ replied the Count, * to ask your gracious per¬ 
mission to proceed to Paris this morning, in order to visit Made¬ 
moiselle de Marly. Not knowing when it may be your royal plea¬ 
sure to grant me the longer audience which you promised for some 
future time, I did not choose to absent myself from Versailles withi* 
out your majesty’s consent.’ 

Louis smiled graciously, for no such tokens of deference were 
lost upon him. ‘ Most assuredly,’ he said, ‘ you have my full per¬ 
mission : and now I think of it^Bontems,’ he continued, turning 
to one ot his valets de chamhre, ‘ bring me that casket that is in the 
little cabinet below—now I think of it, the nuyrjber of our lafR^ 
last night fell short at the lottery, and there w’as a prize of a 
pair of diamond earrings left. 1 had intended to have given 
them to La belle Clemcnce ; but, somehow,’ he added, with a smile 
‘ she did not appear in the room. Perhaps, however, you know 
more of that than I do. Monsieur de Morseiul 1 —Oh, here is Bon- 
tems—give me the casket.’ * 

Taking out of ^he small ebony box which was noW presented to 
him, a little case, containing a very i handsome pair of diamond 
ear-rings, the King placed it in the hands of the young Count, 
saying, ‘There, Monsieur de Morseiul, be my messenger to the 
fair lady. Give her those jewels from the King ; and tell her, 
that I hope ere long she will be qualified to draw prizes in some not 
very distant lottery by appearing as die of the married ladies of 
our court. She has tortured all our gallant gentlemen’s hearts too 
long, and we will not suffer our subjects to be thus ill treated. Do 
you stay in Paris all day, Monseiur de Morseiul, or do you come 
here to witness the new opera ?’ 

* I did not propose to do either. Sire,’replied the count: * I had, 

in fact, engaged myself to pass another pleasant evening at the 
house of Monsieur de Meaux.’ ' 

* Indeed I’ said* the King, evidently well pleased. ‘ That is all 
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B8 it should be. I cannot but^hink, Monseiur, de Morseiul, that 
if you pass many more evening so well, either you will convert 
Monsieur de Meaux—which God forbid, or Monsieur de Meaux 
will convert you—which God grant.’ 

The Count bowed gravely ; and, as the King turned to speak 
with some one else who was giving him a part of his dress, the 
Young nobleman took it as a perifiission to retire ; and, mounting 
his horse which had been kept ready saddled, he made the best of 
his way towards the capital. c 

That gay world, with its continual motion, was as animated then 
as now. Though the abode of the court was at Versailles, yet the 
distance was too small to make the portion of the population ab¬ 
solutely withdrawn from the metropolis at all important while all 
the other great bodies of the kingdom assembled, or were repre¬ 
sented there. Thousands on* thohsands were hurrying through the 
streets; the same trades and occupations were going on then as 
now, with only this difference, that, at that period, luxury, and in¬ 
dustry, and every productive art had reached, if not its highest, at 
least its most flourishing point; and all things presented, even 
down to the aspect‘of the city itself, that hollow splendour, that 
tinselled magnificence, that artificial excitement, that insecure 
prosperity,* the falseness of all and each of which had afterwards 
to be proved, and which entailed a long period of fresh errors, 
bitter repentance, and terrible atonement. 

But through the gay crowd the Count de Morseiul passed on, 
noticing i* little, if at all. He was urged on his way by the strong¬ 
est of all human impulses, by love—first, ardent, pure, sincere, 
love—all the iflore deep, all the more intense, all the more over¬ 
powering, because he had not felt it at that earlier period, while 
the animal triumphs over the mental in almost all the affections of 
man. His heart and his spirit had lost nothing of their freshness 
to counterbalance the vigour and‘ the power they have obtained, 
and at the dge of seven or eight and twenty he^loved with all the 
vehemence and ardour of a boy, while ha felfwith all the perma¬ 
nence and energy of manhood. 

Though contrary, perhaps, to the rules and etiquettes of French 
life at that period, he took advantage both of the message with 
which he was charged from the King, and the sort of in<lepen- 
dence which Clemence de Marly had established for herself, to ask 
for her instead of cither the Duke or the Duchess. He was not, 
indeed, without a hope that he should find her alone, and that 
hope was realised. She had expected him, and expected him early; 
and, perhaps, the good Duchess de Rouvr6 herself had fancied that 
such might be the case, and, rerneuibering the warm affections of her 
own d^s, had abstained from presenting herself in the little saloon 
where C14mence de Marly had usually established her abode during 
their residence iii Paris. ‘ ^ 
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Had Albert of Morseiul entertained ojie doubt of the affection of 
C16mence de Marly, that doubt must have vanished in a moment— 
must have vanished at the look with which she rose to meet him. 
It was all brightness—it was all happiness, he blood mounted, it 
is true, into her cheeks, and into her temples; her beautiful lips 
trembled slightly and her breath 9 ame fast; but the bright and ra¬ 
diant smile was not to be mistaken. The sparkling of the eyes 
spoke what words could not speak ; and, though her tongue for a 
moment refufeed its office, the smile that played around the lips was 
elomient'of all that the heart felt. 

Not contented with the hand she gave, Albert of Morseiul took 
the other also; and not contented with the thrilling touch of those 
small hands, he threw his arms around her, and pressed her to his 
heart; and not contented—for love is the greatest of encroachers 
—with that dear embrace, he mad& his lips tell the tale of their 
own joy to hers, and once and again he tasted the happiness that 
none had ever tasted before; and then, as if asking pardon for the 
rashness of his love, he pressed another kiss upon her fair hand, 
and leading her back to her seat, f6ok his place beside her. 

Fearful that he should forget, he almost immediately gave her 
the jewels that the King had sent. But what were jewels to Cle- 
mence de Marly at that moment? He told her, also, the messago 
the King had given, especially that part which noted her absence 
from the room where the lottery had been drawn. 

* I would not have given those ten minutes, she repiudL 

eagerly, ‘ for all the jewels in his crown.’ » * 

They then forgot the King, the court, and eyery thing but 
each other, and spent the moments of the next half hour in the 
joy, in the surpassing joy, of telling and feeling the happiness 
that each conferred upon the other. 

Oh! those bright sunny hours of early love, of love in its 
purity and its truth, and its sincerity—of love, stripped of all that is 
evil, or low, or corrupt, and retaining but of ca:«th sufficient to make 
it harmonise with earthly creatures like ourselves—full of affection 
—full of eager fire, but affection as unselfish as human nature 
will admit, and fire derived from heaven itself! How shall ye 
ever be replaced in after life ? What tone shall ever supply trie 
sound of that master chord after its vibrations have once ceased ? 

As the time wore on, however, and Albert of Morseiul re¬ 
membered that there were many things on which it was ne¬ 
cessary to speak at once to Glemence de Marly, the slight cloud 
of caie came back upon his brow, and reading the sign of * thought 
in a moment, she herself led the way, by saying,— 

* But we must not forget, dear Albert, there is much to be thought 
of. We are spending our .time in dreaming over our love, when 
■we have to think ^ many more painful points in our situation.' 
We have spoken of all that »ioncerns our intercourse with each 
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other ; but of your situkion at the court I am ignorant; and am 
not only ignorant of the cause, but astonished to fiiuh that when I 
expected the most disastrous results, you are in high favour with 
the King, and apparetHly have all at your command.’ 

‘ Not so, dear Clemence—alas ! it is not so,’ replied the Count; 

* the prosperity of my situation i% as hollow as a courtier’s heart— 
as fickle as any of the other smiles of fortune.’ 

Before he could go on, however, to explain to her the real position 
in which he stood, Madame dc Rouvre entered the rodm, and was 
delighted at seeing one whom she had always esteemed and loved. 
She might have remained long, but Cleincnce, with the manner 
which she was so much accustomed to assume, half playful, half 
peremptory, took up the little case of earrings from the table, say¬ 
ing, * See what the King has sent me ! and now, dear Duchess, you 
shall go away, and leave me to talk with my lover. It is so new a 
thing for me to have an acknowledged lover, and one, too, that I 
don’t despise, that I have not half tired myself with my new play¬ 
thing. Am not I a very saucy demoiselle ?’ she added, kissing the 
Duchess, who was retiring with*" laughing obedience. ‘ But take 
the diamonds, and examine them at your leisure. They will serve 
to amuse you in the absence of ^miir Clemence.’ 

• ‘df I were a lover now,’ said the Duchess smiling, ‘ I should 
say something about their not being half as bright as your eyes, 
Ciemencc. But words vary in their value so much, that what 
•*" vikl be very smart and pleasant from a young man, is altogether 
worthless on the dips of an old woman. Let me see you before 
you go, Count. . It is not fair that sauc}^ girl should carry you off 
altogether.’ 

‘ Now, now, Albert,’ said C^Ileinence, as soon as the Duchess w'as 
gone, ‘ tell me before we arc interrupted again.’ 

The Count took up the tale then, with his last day’s sojourn in 
Brittany, and went on to detail minutely every thing that had 
occurred since his arrival in the capital; and, as--he told her, her 
cheek grew somewhat paler till, in the %nd, she exclaimed, * It 
is all as bad as it can be. You will never change your faith, Al¬ 
bert.’* 

‘ Conld you love me Clemence,’ he asked, ‘ if I did ?’ ^ 

She put her hand before her eyes for a moment, then placed one 
of them in his, and replied, ‘ I should love you ever, Albert, with 
a woman’s love, unchangeable and fixed. But I could not esteem 
you, as I would fain esteem him that I must love.’ 

‘ So thought I,’ replied the Count, * so judged I of ray Clemence; 
and all that now remains to be thought of is, how is this to end, 
and what is-to lie our conduct to make the end as happy to our¬ 
selves as may be ?,’ , 

* Alas!’ tliplied Clemence, * I can. answer neither question. The 
probability is that all must end badly* that your determination not 
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to yield your religion to any inducements must soon be known ; for 
depend upon it, Albert, they will press youon the subjcctmore closely 
every (Jay; and you are not made to conceal what you feel. The 
greater the expectations of your conversion have been, the more 
terrible will be the anger that your adherence to your own faith will 
produce; and depend upon it, the Prince de Marsillac takes a 
wrong view of the question; for it matters not whether this affair 
have passed away, or be .revived against you,—power never yet 
wanted a pretext to draw the sword of persecution. Neither, Al¬ 
bert, can,my change of faith be long Concealed. I cannot insult 
God by the mockery of faith in things, regarding which my mind 
was long doubtful, but which I am now well assured, and thoroughly 
convinced, are false. In this you are in a better situation than 
myself, for you can but be accused of holding fast to the faith that 
you have ever professed; me they wiH accuse of failing into heresy 
with my eyes open. Perhaps they w'ill add |^at I have done 
so for your love.’ 

* Then, |dear Cl^mence,’ he replied, * the only path for us is 
the path of flight, speedy and rapid flight. I have already se¬ 
cured for us competence in another land^ wealth I cannot se¬ 
cure, but competence is surely all that either you or I require.’ 

‘ All, all,’ replied Cleincnce ; ‘ poverty with you, A4bert, WouliJ 
be enough. But the time, and the manner of our flight, tnust 
be left to you. The distance between Paris and the frontier is 
so small, that we had better effect it now, and not wait fo r any 
contingency. If you can find means to withdraw yourstdffrom^Ke 
court, I will find means to join you any wlicrc within two or three 
miles’ journey of the capital. But write to irie the place, the hour, 
and the time ; and, as we love each other, Albert, and by the faith 
that we both hold, and for which we are both prepared to sacrifice 
so much, I will not fail you.’ 

* What if it should be to-morrow ?’ demanded the Count. 

Clemence gaaed at him for a moment,with some agitation. 

* Even if it should be to-morrow,’ she said at length, * even if it 
should be to-morrow, I will come. But oh, Albert,’ she added, 
leaning her head upon his shoulder, ‘ I am weaker, more cowardly, 
more womanly than I thought. I would fain have it a day later : 

I would fain procrastinate even by a day. But never mind, never 
mind, Albert; should it be necessary, should you judge it right, 
should you think it requisite for your safety, let it be to-morrow'.’ 

‘ 1 cannot yet judge,’ replied the Count; ‘ I think, I trust that 
it will not be so soon. I only put the question to make you aware 
that such a thing is possible, barely possible. In all probability 
the King will give me longer time. He cannot siip]iose that the 
work of conversion will tak^ place by a miracle. I do not wish to 
play a double f]^me with tl^m, even in the le&st, Clemence, nor 
suffer them to believe that the:(e is a chance even of my changing, 

I p 2* 
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^hen there is none; but still 1 would fain, for your sake as well as 
mine, delay a day or two.’ 

* Delays we dangerous, even to an old proverb,’ said Cleppence ; 
but ere she could conclude her sentence, the Due de Rouvre en¬ 
tered the room ; and not choosing, or perhaps not having spirits 
at the moment to act towards him as she had done towards the 
Duchess, Clemence suffered the conversation to drop, and pro¬ 
ceeded with him and her lover to the saloon of Madame. 


In that saloon there appeared a number of persons, amongst 
whom were several that the Count de Morseiiil knew slightly ; but 
the beams of royal favour having fallen upon him with their full 
light during the night before, all those who had any knowledge of 
him were of course eager to improve such an acquaintance, 
and vied with each other in smiles and looks of pleasure on 
his appearance. Amongst otrhers was the Chevalier de Rohan, 
whom we have nq^iced as forming one of the train of suitors who 
had followed Clemence de Marly to Poitiers; but he was now 
satisfied, apparently, that not even any fortunate accident could 
give the bright prize to him, and he merely bow ed to her on her 
entrance, with the a‘ir of a worshipper at the shrine of an idol, 
while he grasped the hand of his successful rival, and declared him- 
gelf ddighted to see him. 

After remaining there for some time longer lingering in the 
sunshine of the looks of her he loved, the Count prepared to take 
his departure, especially as several other persons had been added 
to the circle, and tl^eir society fell as a weight and an incumbrance 

S K>n him when his whole thoughts were of Clemence de Marly. 

e had taken his leave and reached the door of the apartment, 
when, starting up with the earrings in her hand, she exclaimed— 
‘ Stay, stay. Monsieur de Morseiul, I forgot to send my thanks to 
the King. Pray tell him,’ she added, advancing across the room 
to speak with the Count in a lower tone, * Pray tell him how grate¬ 
ful 1 am to his Maje^y for his kind remembrange<$ and remember,’ 
she said, in a voice that could be heard by no one but himself,’ ‘ to¬ 
morrow, should it be needful:—I am firmer now.’ 


Albert of Morseiul dared not speak all that he felt, with the 
language of the lips; but the eyes of her lover thanked Clemence 
de Many sufficiently; and he, on his part, left her with feelings 
which the bustle and the clowd of the thronged capital struggled 
with and oppressed. 

He rode quick, then, in order to make his way out of the city as 
fast as possible; but ere he had passed the gate, he was overtaken 
by the Chevalier de Rohan, who came up to his side, saying, * I am 
delighted to^have overtaken you, my dear Count. Such a com¬ 
panion on this long dry tiresome journey to Versailles is, indeed, a 
delight; and 1 wished also particula^y to speak to you regarding 
a.schema of mine, which, X trust m^y bring me Setter days. 
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Now, the society of the Chevalier de Rohan, though his family 
was one of the highest in France, and though he held an import¬ 
ant plaqjB at the court, was neither very agreeable nor very reput¬ 
able ; and the Count,, therefore, replied briefly, ‘ I fear that, as I 
shall stop at several places, it will not be in niy power to accompany 
you. Monsieur le Chevalier; but any thing I can do to serve you 
will give me pleasure.’ 

‘ Why, the fact is,’ replied the Chevalier, * that I was very un¬ 
fortunate last*night at play, and wished to ask if you would lend me 
a small sum till I receive my appointments from the King. If you 
are kind enough to do so, I doubt not before two days are over to 
recover all that I have lost, and ten times more, for I discovered 
the fortunate number last night when it was too late,’ 

A faint and melancholy smile cjame over the Count’s face, at 
the picture of human weakness that his companion’s words dis¬ 
played ; and as the Chevalier was somethat celebrated for borrow¬ 
ing without repaying, he asked what was the sum he required. 

‘ Oh, a hundred Louis will be quite enough,’ replied the Cheva¬ 
lier, not encouraged to ask more by his companion’s tone. 

‘ Well, Monsieur de Rohan,’ said the Couflt, * I have not the 
sum with me, but 1 will send it to you on my arrival at Versailles, 
if that will be time enough.’ * * • 

‘ Quite ! quite!’ replied de Rohan ; ‘ any time before the tables 
are open.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed ! my good friend,’ said the Count, * I 
vou would abandon such fatal habits ; and, satiafied wiA having 
lost so much, live upon the income you have, withoyt ruining your¬ 
self by trying to make it greater. However, I will send the mo¬ 
ney, and do with it what you will.’ 

‘ You are a prude ! you are a prude I’ cried De Rohan, putting 
spurs to his horse ; ‘ but I will tell you something more in your 
own way when we meet again.’* 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE UNKNOWN PERIL. 

Dark and ominous as was the prospect of every thing around the 
Count de Morseuil, when the blessings of his bright days were 
passing away, one by one, and his best hope was exile, yet the in¬ 
terview which had just taken place between him and Giemence de 
Myly was like a bright summer hour in the mujst of storms, and 
even when it was wer like the* June sun, it left a long tmlight of 
remembered joy l^hind it* #But there are times in human life 
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■when dangers are manifold, when we are pressed upon by a thou" 
. sand difficulties, and when, nevertheless, though the course we' 
have determined on is full of risks and perils, sorrows and^ suffer- 
ings, we eagerly, perhaps even imprudently,Jhiurry forward upon it, 
to avoid those very^doubis and uncertainties, which are worse than 
actual pains. 

Such was the case with the Count de Morseiul, and he felt with¬ 
in him so strong an inclination to take the irrevocable step of quit¬ 
ting France for ever, and seeking peace and toleratiofi in another 
land, that, much accustomed to examine and govern his own feel¬ 
ings, he paused, and pondered over the line of conduct he was 
about to pursue, during his visit to the Bishop of Meaux, perceiving 
in himself a half concealed purpose of forcing on the conversation 
to the subject of religion, and of showing Bossuet clearly, that there 
was no chance whatever of ifiducing him to abandon the religion 
of his fathers. Against this inclination, on reflection, he deter¬ 
mined to be upon his guard, although he adhered rigidly to his 
resolution of countenancing, in no degree, a hope of his becoming 
a convert to the Roman Catholic faith ; and his only doubt now 
was whether his piissing two evenings so close together with the 
Bishop of Meaux, with whom he had so slight an acquaintance, 
might not lifford some encouragement to expectations which he 
felt hiiMself bound to check. 

Having promised, however, he went, but at the same time made 
^nri,jiis mind not to return to the prelate’s abode speedily. On the 
present dfccasion, rhe not only found Bossuet alone, but was left 
with him for inore than ‘ an hour, without any other visitor 
appearing. The good Bishop himself was well aware of the dan¬ 
ger of scaring away those whom he sought to win ; and, sincerely 
desirous, for the Count’s own sake, of bringing him into that which 
he believed to be the only path to salvation, he was inclined to pro¬ 
ceed calmly and gently in the worU of his conversion. 

There were otheiy, however, more eager than himself; the King 
was as impetuous in the apostolic zeal which he believed himself 
to feel, as he had formerly been in pursuits which though, certain¬ 
ly mpre gross and sensual, would perhaps, if accurately weighed, 
have been found to be as little selfish, vain, and personal, as the 
efforts that he made to convert his Protestant subjects. The hesi¬ 
tation even in regard to embracing the King'screed was an offence, 
and he urged on Bossuet eagerly to press the young Count, so 
far, at least,' as to ascertain if there were or were not a prospect of 
his speedily following the example of Turenne, and so many others. 
The Bishop was thus driven to the subject, though against his 
will; and shortly after the young Count’s appearance, he took him 
kindly, and mildly by the hand, and led him into a small, cabinet, 
where were ranged, in goodly ord/2r, a considerable number of 
wwks on the controversial divinity |pf the time. Amongst others. 
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appeared some of the good prelate’s own productions, such as 

* L’Exposition de la Doctrine Catholique,’ the ‘ Traite de la Com- 
mimion^sous Ics deux Especes,’ and the ‘ Histoire des Yariations/ 
Bossuet ran his finger over the titles as he pointed them out to the 
young Count. 

* I wish, ray young friend,’ he said, * that I .could prevail upon 
you to read some of these works: %ome perhaps even of my own, 
not from the vanity of an author alone, though I believe that the 
greatest compliment that has ever been paid to me was that which 
was paid hy some of the pastors of your own sect, who asserted 
when I wrote that book,’ and he pointed to the Exposition, ‘ that 
I had altered the Catholic doctrines in order to suit them to the 
purposes of my defence. Nor indeed would they admit the con¬ 
trary, till the full approbation of the head of our church stamped 
the work as containing the true doctrines of holy faith. But, as I 
was saying, I wish I could persuade you to read some of these, not 
so much to gratify the vanity of an author, nor even simply to 
make a convert, but because I look upon you as one well •worthy 
of saving, as a brand from the burning—and because I should 
look upon your recall to the bosom of the mother church as worth 
a hundred of any ordinary conversions. In short, my dear young 
friend, because I would save you from much unhappiness, in hie,, 
in death, and in eternity.’ 

‘ I owe you deep thanks. Monsieur de Meaux,’ said the Count, 

* for the interest that you take in me ; and I will promise you most 
sincerely to read, with as unprejudiced an eye ag possiblcf not only 
any but all of the works you have written on such subjects. I 
have already read some, and it is by no means too much to admit, 
that if any one could induce me to quit the faith in which I have 
been brought up, it would be Monsieur de Meaux. He will not 
think me wrong, however, when I say that I am, as yet, unconvinc¬ 
ed. Nor will he be offended if I make one observation, or rather, 
ask one question, in regard to something he h^ just said.’ 

* Far, far from it, my son,’ replied thjB Bishop. * I am ever wil¬ 
ling to explain any thing, to enter into? the most open and candid 
exposition of every thing that I think eg feel. I have no design to 
embarrass, or to perplex, or to obscure; my whole view is to make 
ray own doctrine clear and explicit, so that the mind of the merest 
child may choose between the right and fhe wrong.* 

‘ I merely wish to ask,’ said the Count, ‘ whether by the words 

* unhappiness in life, and in death,’ you meant to allude to tempo¬ 

ral or spiritual unhappiness? whether you meant delicately to point 
out to me that the hand of persecution is likely to be stretched out 
to oppress me? or- 

* No! no!’ cried Bossuet. eagerly. * Heaven forbid that I should 
hold out as an inducement ^e apprehension of things that.I dis¬ 
approve of! No, jllonsieur de ^orseiul, 1 meant merely spiritual 
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happiness and anhappiness, for I do not believe that any man can 
be perfectly happy in life while persisting in a wrong belief; cer¬ 
tainly 1 believe that he must be unhappy in his death; aqd alas! 
ray son, reason and religion both teach me that he must be un¬ 
happy in eternity.’ 

‘ The great question of eternity,’ replied the. Count, solemnly, 
^is in the hands of God. But tlie man, and the only man, who, 
in this sense, must be unhappy in life, in death, and in eternity, 
seems to me to be the man who is uncertain in his f&ith. In life 
and in death I can conceive the deist, or (if there be sueba thing) 
the atheist—if perfectly convinced of the truth of his system—per¬ 
fectly happy and perfectly contented. But the sceptic can never 
be nappy. He who, in regard to religious belief, is doubtful, 
uncertain, wavering, must assqredly be unhappy in life and in 
death, though to God s great mercy we must refer the eternity. 
If I remain unshaken. Monsieur de Meaux, in my firm belief that 
what we call the reformed church is right in its views and doctrines, 
the only thing that can disturb or make me unhappy therein is 
temporal persecution. Were my faith in that church, however, 
shaken, 1 would aban'don it immediately. 1 could not, 1 would 
not, remain in a state of doubt.’ 

«...J[^The mbre anxious am I, my son,’ replied the Bishop, ‘ to with¬ 
draw you from that erroneous creed, for so firm and so decided a 
mind as yours is the very one which could the best appreciate the 
jJgjjtrines of the church of Rome, which are always clear, definite, 
and pretfise, the <same to-day as they were yesterday, based upon 
decisions that never change, and not, as your faith docs, admit¬ 
ting doubts and fostering variations. You must listen to me, my 
young friend. Indeed, 1 must have you listen to me. I hear 
some of our other friends in the next room ; but wo must con¬ 
verse more, and the sooner the better. You have visited me 
twice, but I will next visit you, for'I think nothing should be left 
undone that may C(VJrt a noble spirit back to tho* church of God.’ 

Thus saying, he slowly led the way into the larger room, the 
young Count merely replying'as he did so,— 

* Would to God, Monsieur de Meaux, that by your example 
and by your exhortations you coUld prevent others from giving us 
Protestants the strongest of all temporal motives to remain attach¬ 
ed to our own creed.’ 

* What motive is that ?’ demanded Bossuet, apparently in some 
surprise. 

‘Persecution !’ replied the Count; * for depend upon it, to all 
those who are worthy of being gained, persecution is the strongest 
motive of resistance.’ 

' Alas 1 my son,’ replied Bossuet, ‘ ^bat you should acknowledge 
sodi * thing*a8 pride to have an^ thing on ear^ to do with the 
eternal salvation of your souls. ^ An old friend of mine used to 
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say, * It is more often from pride than from want of judgment 
that people set themselves up against established cminions. Men 
find the first places occupied in the right party, anti they do juot 
choose ^o take up with back seats.’ I have always known this to 
be true in the things of the world; but I think that pride should 
have nothing to do with the things of eternity.’ 

Thus ended the conversation •between the Count and Bossoel 
on the subject of religion for that night. Two guests had arrived, 
more soon followed, and the conversation became more general. 
Still, however, as there were many ecclesiastics, the subject of 
religion was more than once introduced, the restraint which the 
presence of a Protestant nobleman had occasioned on the first visit 
of the Count having now been removed. The evening passed 
over calmly and tranquilly, however, till about ten o’clock at night, 
when the Count took his leave, and ,departed. The rest of the 
guests stayed later; and on issuing out into the street the young 
nobleman found himself alone in a clear, calm, moonlight night, 
with the irregular shadows of the long line of houses chequering 
the pavement with the yellow lustrp of the moon. 

Looking up into the wide open square, beyond, the shadows 
were, lost, and there the bright planet oi the night seemed to pour 
forth a flood of radiance without let or obstruction. ’I'here was a 
foitntain in the middle of the square, casting up its sparkling wAielS 
towards the sky, as if spirits were tossing about the moonbeams in 
their sport, and casting the bright rays from hand to hand. As 
the Count gazed, however, and thought that he would ^troll^MKip,-'" 
giving himself up to calm reflection at that tl-anquil hour, and 
arranging his plans foi* the momentous future without disturbance 
from the hum of idle multitudes, a figure suddenly came between 
the fountain and his eyes, and crept slowly down on the dark side 
of the street towards him. He was standing at the moment in 
the shadow of Bossuct’s porch,^so as iu>t to be seen ; but the figure 
came down the street to the door of the Count's own dwelling, 
paused for a minute, as if in doubt, then wlllkcd over into the 
moonlight, and gazed up into the windows of the prelate’s’hotel. 
The Count instantly recognised the peculiar form and structure of 
his valet, Jerome Riquet, and, walking out from the porch tonvards 
his own house, he called the man to him, and asked if any thing 
were the matter. • 

* Why yes, Sir,’ said Riquet in a low voice, ‘ so much so that I 
thought of doing what I never did in my life before—sending in 
for you, to know what to do. There has been a person seeking 
you twice or three times since you went and saying he must speak 
with you immediately.’ 

* Do you know him ?’ demanded the Count. * 

* Oh yes, I know him,’ akiswered Riquet; ‘ a .determined devil 
he is too ; a mai4 in whom y\>u used to place much confidence in 
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die army, and who was bom, I believe, upon your own lands— 
Armand Herval, you know him well. 1 could give him another 
name if I liked.* 

‘ Well,* said the Count, as tranquilly as possible ; ‘ what*of him, 
Riquet ? What does he want here ?* 

* Ay, Sir, that I can’t tell,* replied the man : * but I greatly sus¬ 
pect he wants no good. He is dressed in black from liis head to 
his feet; and his face is black enough too, that is to say, the look 
of it. It was always like a thunder cloud, and npw it is like a 
thunder cloud gone mad. I don’t think the man is sane. Sir; and 
the third time he came down here, about ten minutes ago, he said 
he could not stop a minute, that he had business directly; and so 
he went away, pulling his great dark hat and feather over his head, 
as if to prevent people from seeing how his eyes were flashing; 
and then I saw that the breast bf his great heavy coat was full of 
something else than rosemary or honeycomb.* 

* What do you mean ? what do you mean ?’ demanded the Count. 
* What had he in his breast ?’ 

‘ Why, I mean pistols. Sir,* said the man ; ‘ if I must speak good 
French, 1 say he had pistols, then. So thinking he was about 
some mischief, I crept after him from door to door, dodged him 
across the square, and saw him go in by a gate, that I thought was 
shitl, into the garden behind the ch&teau. 1 went in after him, 
though 1 was in a desperate fright for fear any one should catch 
me ; and I trembled so, that I shook three crowns in my pocket till 
rang like sheep bells. I thought he would have heard me; 
but 1 watched hiof plant himself und^ one of the statues on the 
terrace, and there he stood like a statue himself. 1 defy you to 
have told the one from the other, or to have known Monsieur 
Herval from Monsieur Neptune. Whenever I saw that, I came 
back to look for you, and tell you what had happenedfor you 
know. Sir, I am awfully afraid of fire-arms; and i had not even a 
pair of curling irons to fight him with. ^ 

‘ That must be n^r the apartments of Louvois,* said the young 
Count thoughtfully. * This man may very likely seek to do him some 
injnry/ 

* More likely the King, Sir,* said the valet in a low voice. ‘ I 
have heard that his Majesty walks there on that terrace every fine 
night after the play for half an hour. He is quite alone, and it 
would be as much as one*s liberty is worth to approach him at that 
time. 

‘ Come with me directly, Riquet,* said the Count, ‘and show me 
where this is. Station yourself at the gate you mention after I have 
gone ih, end if you hear me call to you aloud, instantly give tlm 
alarm to the sentries. Come, quick, for the play must soon be 
over.* ' - > < • 

saying the young Count stfode on, crossed the place, and. 
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under the guidance Riqnet, approached the gate through which 
Herval had entered. The key was in the lock on the outside, and 
the door ajar; and, leaving the man in the shadow, the Count en¬ 
tered alone. The gardens appeared perfectly solitary, sleeping in 
the moonlight. The principal water-works were, still; and no 
sound or motion was to be seen or heard, but such as proceeded 
from the smaller fountains that wore Sparkling on the terrace mak« 
ing the night musical with the plaintive murmur of their waters* 
or from the tpps of the high trees as they were waved by the gen¬ 
tle wind. The palace vras full of lights, and nothing was seen 
moving across any of the windows, so that it was evident that the 
play was not yet concluded; and the young Count looked about 
for the person he sought for a moment or two in vain. 

At length, however, he saw the shadow cast by one of the 
groups of statues, alter itself somewhat in form; and instantly 
crossing the terrace to the spot, he saw Herval sitting on the first 
step which led from the terrace down to the gardens, his back 
leaning against the pedestal, and his arms crossed upon his chest. 
He did not hear the step of the ypung Count till he was close 
upon him; but the moment he did so, he started pp, and drew a 
pistol from his breast. He soon perceived who it was, however; 
and the Count, saying in a low voice, * My servants tqll me you. 
have been seeking me,’ drew him, though somewhat unwilling'ap^ 
parently, down the steps. 

‘ What is it you wanted with me?’ continued the Count, gazing 
in his face, to see whether the marks of insanity which Jliquet4rad: • 
spoken of were visible to him. But there was nf>thing more in tho 
man’s countenance than its ordinary fierce and fiery expression 
when stimulated by high excitement. 

* I came to you. Count,’ he said, ‘ to make you, if you will, tho 

sharer of a glorious deed ; and now you are here, you shall at least 
be the spectator thereof—the • death of your great enemy—the 
death of him who tramples #poa Ms fellow-creatures as upon 
grapes in the wine-press—the death ^f the ^aycr of souls and 
bodies.’ , 

* Do you mean Louvois ?’ said the Count in a calm tone. 

‘Louvois!’ scoffed the man. * Nol no! no! I mean him*who 

gives fangs to the viper, and poison to the snake! 1 mean him 
without whom Louvois is but a bundle oS dry reeds to be consum¬ 
ed to light the first fire that wants kindling, or to rot in its own 
emptiness I I mean the giver of the power, the lord of the persecu¬ 
tions : the harlot-monger, and the murderer, that calls himself 
King of France; and who, from that holy title, which he clMms 
front) God, thinks himself entitled to pile vice upon folly,. and sin 
upon vice, and crime upon sin, till the destruction whiem he has so 
often courted to his own head shall this night falUupon him. . The 
first of the brutal ^murderers that he sent down to rob our happy 
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hearths of the jewel of their peace, this hand has slain; and the 
same that crushed the worm shall crush the serpent also.’ 

The Count now saw that there was, indeed, in the state of lier- 
val’s mind, something different from its usual tone and character. 
It could hardly be said that the chief stay thereof was broken, so 
as to justify <he absolute supposition of insanity; but it seemed as 
if one of the fine filaments of the mental texture had given way, 
leaving all the rest nearly as it was before, though with a confused 
and morbid line running through the whole web. It,need not be 
said that Albert of JMorseiul was determined to prevent at all or 
any risk the act that the man proposed to commit; but yet he 
wished to do so, without calling down death and torture on the 
head of one who was kindled almost into absolute madness, by 
wrongs which touched the finest affections of his heart, through 
religion and through love. , 

‘ Ilerval,’ he said, calmly, * I am deeply grieved for you. You 
have suffered, I know how dreadfully; and you have suffered 
amongst the first of our persecuted sect: but still you must let 
me argue with you, for you .act regarding all this matter in a 
wrong light, and you. propose to commit a great and terrible crime.’ 

* Argue with me not. Count of Morseiul!’ cried the man; ‘ ar¬ 
gue with ine not, for I wdll hear no arguments. Doubtless you 
w?JTr!vl have argued with me, too, about killing that small pitiful in¬ 
sect, that blind worm, who murdered her 1 loved, and three or 
four noble and brave men along with her.’ 

wilUtell you in a word, tlerval,’ replied the Count, ‘ had you 
not slain him, I would have done so. My hand against his, alone, 
and my life agJfmst his. He had committed a base, foul, ungener¬ 
ous murder, for which I knew that the corrupted law would give 
ns no redress, and I was prepared to shelter under a custom which 
I abhor and detest in general, the execution of an act of justice 
which could be obtained by no oth«r means. Had it been but for 
that poor girl’s sake, I would have slain him like^a dog.’ 

* Thank you, Cdunt, thank you,’ cried the man, grasping his 

hand in his with the vehemence of actual phrensy. * Thank you 
for those words from my very soul. But he was not worthy of 
your’noble sword. ,He died the death that he deserved ; strangled 
like a common felon, writhing and screaming for the mercy he had 
never shown.’ • 

To what he said on that head the Count did not reply; but he 
turned once more to the matter immediately before them. 

* Now, Herval,’ he said, * you see that I judge not unkindly or 

hardly by you. You must listen to my advice however-’ 

* I^ot about this, not about this,’ cried the man, vehemently; * I 
am desperate, and I am determined. 1 will not see whole herds of 
my fellow Christians slaughtered likfc swine to please the bloody 
butcher on the throne. I wiU not se6 the weak teid the faint-heart- 
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cd driven, by terror, to condemn tlieir own souls and barter eterni¬ 
ty for an hour of doubtful peace. 1 will not see the ignorant and 
the ill-instructed bought by scores, like cattle at a market. I will 
not see*the infants torn from their mothers’ arms to be offered a living 
sacrifice to the Moloch of Rome. This night he shall die, who has 
condemned so many others; this night he shall fall, who would 
w'ork the fall of the pure church that condemns him. I will hear 
no advice: I will work the work for which I carnc, and then perish 
when I may.. Was it not for this that every chance has favoured me ? 
Was it not for this that the key was accidentally left in tlje door 
till such time as I laid my hand upon it and took it away ? Was it 
not for this that no eye saw me seize upon that key, this morning, 
though thousands were passing by ? Was it not for this that su^ 
a thing should happen on the very night in which he comes forth 
to walk upon that terrace ? Ant? shajl I now pause,—shall I now 
listen to any man’s advice, who tells me that I must hold my hand ?’ 

‘ If you will not listen to my advice,' said the Count, * you must 
listen to my authority, Herva). ' The act you propose to commit 
you shall not commit.’ « 

‘ No!’ cried he. ‘ Who shall stop me?-»-Yours is but one life 
against mine, remember; and I care not how many fall, or how 
soon I fall myself either, so that this be accomplished.’, 

‘ My life, as you say,’ replied the Count, * is but one. BuWsven, 
Herval, if you were to take mine, which would neither be just nor 
grateful, if even you were to lose your own, which may yet be of 
great service to the cause of our faith, you could not,« and^-syafu*^ 
should not, take tliat of the King. If you are “determined, I am 
determined too. My servant stands at yonder gate, and on the 
slightest noise he gives the alarm. Thus, then, I tell you,’ he con¬ 
tinued, glancing his eyes towards the windows of the palace, acro^ 
which various figures were now beginning to move; ‘ thus, then, 

I tell you, you must either instantly quit this place with me, or 
that struggle begjns between iw, whicn, end how it may as far as I 
am concerned, must instantly insure the satCty of the King, and 
lead you to trial and execution. The way is still open for you to 
abandon this rash'project at once, or to call down ruin upon your 
own head without tne slightest possible chance of accomplishing 
your object’ 

* You have frustrated me,’ cried the man, * you have foiled me I 
You have overthrown, by preventing a great and noble deed, the 
execution of a mighty scheme for the deliverance of this land, and 
the security of our suffering church I The consequences be upon 
your own head. Count of Morseiul I the consequences be upon 
your own head I I see that you have takep your measures too well, 
and that, even if you paid the just penalty for such Interference, 
the result could not be accomplished.’ • 
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‘ Come then,* said the Count; ‘ come, Herval, I must forgive 
anger as 1 have thwarted a rash purpose ; but make w'hai speed you 
may to quit the gardens, for, ere another minute be over, many a 
one will be crossing that terrace to their own apartments.’ 

Thus saying, he laid his hand upon the man’s arm, to lead him 
gently away from the dangerous spot on which he stood. But 
Herval shook off his grasp sulleniy, and walked on before with a 
slow and hesitating step, as if, every moment, he would have turn¬ 
ed in order to effect his purpose. The Count doubted and feared 
that he would do so, and glad was he, indeed, when he saw him 
pass the gate which led out of the gardens. As soon as liferval had 
gone foitn, the young Count closed the door, locked it, and threw 
the key over the wall, saying, * There ! thank God, it is now im¬ 
possible !’ 

‘ Ay,* replied the man. , ^ BUt there are other things possible. 
Count; and things that may cause more bloodshed and more con¬ 
fusion than one little pistol shot.—It would have saved all France,’ 
he continued, muttering to himself,* ‘ it would have saved all France. 
What a change !—But if we must fight it out in the field, we must.’ 

While he spoke he .walked onward towards the Count’s house, in 
a sort of gloomy but not altogether silent reverie ; in the intervals 
of which he spoke or murmured to himself in a manner which al- 
in3St- seemed to justify the opinion expressed by Riquet that he 
was insane. Suddenly turning round towards the valet who fol¬ 
lowed, however, he demanded sharply, * Has there not been a tall 
■llWfii witU^a green feather in his hat, asking for your lord two or 
three times to-day r’ 

* So I have heard,’ replied Riquet, * from the Swiss, but I did 
not see him myself* 

‘ The Swiss never informed me thereof’ said the count. * Pray, 
who might he be, and what was his business ?* 

‘ His name. Sir,’ replied llarval, ‘ds Hatreaumont, and his busi¬ 
ness was for your private ear.’ 

‘ Hatreaumont I' s&id the Count in return. ‘ V^hat, he who was 
on officer in the guards ?’ 

Herval nodded his head, and the Count went on : * A brave 
man, ^ determined man he was ; but in other respects a ‘wild rash 
profligate. He can have no business for my private ear,lhat I 
should be glad or even wilHng to hear.’ 

* You know not that. Count,* said Herval; * he has glorious 
schemes in view, schemes which perhaps may save his country.’ 

The Count i^ook his head; ‘ schemes,* he said, * which will 
bring ruin on himself, and on all connected with him. I have rare¬ 
ly known or heard of a man unprincipled and profligate in private 
life, who couid be faithful and just in public affairs. Such men 
there may be perlmps ; but the fiirst fitce of the case is against 
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them; for surelj they who are not to be trusted befweeh man and 
man, are still less to be trusted when greater temptations lie in 
their way, and greater interests are at slake.’ 

‘ Weil, well,’ said Herval, ‘ he will not trouble you again. This 
was the last day of his stay in Paris, and ere to-morrow be two 
hours old, he will be far away.’ 

* And pray,’ demanded the Count, ‘ was it by his advice—he 
who owes nothing but gratitude to the King—was it by his advice 
that you wert stationed where I found you ?’ 

‘ He kpp.w nothing of it,’ said the man sharply, * he knew no¬ 
thing of it; nor did I intend that he should know, till it was all 
over—and now,’ he continued, * what is to become of me ?’ 

‘ Why, in the first place,’ replied the Count, ‘ you had better 
come in with me and take some refreshment. While we are do- 
ingso, we will think of the future for you.’ 

The man made no reply, but followed the Count, who led the 
way into his house, and then ordered some refreshments of vari¬ 
ous kinds to be set before his gWst from Poitou, examining the 
man’s countenance as he did so, and becoming more and more con¬ 
vinced that something certainly had given way in the brain to 
produce the wandering and unsettle eye which glared in his face, 
as well as the rash words and actions that he spoke and,performed. 

‘ And now, Herval,’ he said, as soon as they were alone, ‘ ^liere 
is but one question which you should ask yourself,—whether it is 
better for you to return at once to Poitou, or, since you are so far 
on your way to Holland, to take advantage of that circymstaonse, 
and speed to the frontier without delay. I know not what is the 
situation of your finances; but if money be wanting for either 
step, I am ready to supply you as an old comrade.’ 

‘ I want no money,’ exclaimed the man ; ‘ I am wealthy in my 
station beyond yourself. What have I to do with money whose 
life is not worth an hour ? ^ I have a great mind to divide all I have 
into a hundred portions, spend one each day, and die at the end 
of it.—Holland! no, no; this is no time for me to quit France. I 
will be at my post at the coming moment; I will set off again to¬ 
night for Poitou. 'But let me tell you, Count—for I had forgotten 
—if you should yourself wish to secure aught in Holland—and I 
have heard that there is a lady dearer to you than all your broad 
lands—remember there is a 8choolmaster-*living three doors on this 
side of the barrier of Passy, called Vandenenden, passing for a Flem¬ 
ing by birth, but in reality a native of Dort. lie has regular com¬ 
munication with his native land, and will pass any thing you please 
with the utmost security.’ 

‘ I thank you for that information sincerely,* replied the Count; 

* it may be most useful to me. But give me one pieceTof ki£3rma- 
tion more,’ he added, as thef man rose after having drank a glass of 
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water, with a few drops of mne in it. * What was the state of the 
province when you left it ?’ 

* If you mean, Count, what was the state of the reformed party,’ 
said Herval, gazing round with a look of wild carelessness, it was 
a girl in a consumption, where something is lost every day, no one 
knows how, and yet the whole looks as pretty as ever, till there is 
nothing, but a skeleton reftiains. ♦ But there will be this difference. 
Count, there will be this difference. There will be strength found 
in the skelpton I Have you not heard ? There were three thousand 
men, together with women and children, all converted at once, 
within ten miles of Niort; and it cost the priest so much bread 
and wine giving them the sacrament, that he swore he would n)ake 
no more converts unless the King would double the value of the 
cure—ha I ha! ha 1’ and laughing loud aind wildly, he turned upon 
his heel and left the room withoiit bidding the Count good night. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE DECISION. 

About seven o’clock on the following morning, Jerome Riquet 
■’^Ttlifcied hw master's room on tip toe, drew the curtains of his bed, 
and found him leaning on his arm, reading attentively. The sub¬ 
ject of the C/Utint’s studies matters not. They were interrupted 
immediately; for a note, which the valet placed in his hands, 
caused him instantly to spring up to order his horses to be pre¬ 
pared with speed, and to set off for Paris at once, without waiting 
for the morning meal. The note which caused this sudden expe¬ 
dition contained but a few words. They were— 

‘ Come to me iihmediately, if you can, for I have matter of 
deep moment on which I wish to speak with you. You must not 
come, however, to the Hotel dc Rouvre, for though it may seem 
strange in me to name another place to meet you, yet you will 
find with me one whom you will be surprised to see. I must not 
then hesitate to ask you to seek me towards ten o’olock, at number 
five in the street of the Jacobins; the house is that of ad)ook- 
binder, and in the shop you will find Maria.’ 

It Lad no signature ; but the handwriting was that of Clemence. . 
All that had occurred within the last few days had shown the 
Count de Morsciul that the crisis of his fate was approaching, 
that a very‘few days, nay, a very few hours, might decide the for¬ 
tunes of his future life for ever. The •^multitude of matters which 
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had pressed for his consideration during the two or three preced¬ 
ing aays, the various anxieties that he had suffered, the thingling 
of joy and hope with pain and apprehension, had all created a state 
of m^tid in which it was difficult to think calmly of the future. 
Now, however, he had regained complete mastery of his owti 
mind: the short interval of repose which had taken place had re¬ 
moved all confusion, all agitation, from his thougms; and as he 
rode on towards Paris somewhat slowly, finding that there was 
more than 4h& necessary time to accomplish his journey, he revolv¬ 
ed coolly and deliberately in his own mind the peculiar points in 
his situation, and questioned himself as to his conduct and his 
duty in regard to each. 

First, then, of course, came the imagG-of Cl^mence; and in re¬ 
gard to his love for her, and her’s for him, there was many a ques¬ 
tion to be asked, which was aiMwered by his own heart, whether 
altogether fairly and candidly or not, those who know love and 
love’s nature can best declare. In asking her to fly with him from 
France, then, he was going to take her from wealth,, and splendour^ 
and luxury, and soft nurture, and all the comforts and conveniences 
which, surrounding her from her earliest years, had made to her eyes 
poverty, and difficulty, and distress, seem but a recorded dream of 
which she knew nothing but thatsorqe men had felt •such thiqgs. 

He had to offer her in a foreign land, indeed, competence^ mere 
competence ; but would competence to her, educatea as she had 
been educated, be any thing else than another name for poverty ? 
Even that competence itself might perhaps be insecure. *Ft depend¬ 
ed upon the doubtful faith of foreign merchants, from whom be had 
no security, and if that were gone, he had nought* to depend upon 
but his sword, and a high name in arms. Could Clemence uear 
‘all this ? he asked himself. Could the gay, the arimired, the ador¬ 
ed, endure seclusion and retirement, and almost solitude ? Could 
the spoilt child of fortune undergo privation ? Could she, who had 
been accustomed birt to command to be obeyed, be contented with 
scanty service from foreign servants ? Would she never repine ? 
Would she never look back to the br^glit landvof France, and think 
with regret of the high station frotn which she had voluntarily 
descended? Would she never even, one repining thought in the 
depth of her heart, reproach him for having won her away, to ^uu:« 
his exile and misery ? Would he never'see upon her countenance 
one shade of sorrow and dissatisfaction when petty cares weighed 
down the mind made for greater things, when small anxieties and 
daily discomforts interrupted, the current of finer and higher 
thoughts, or when disrespect and. coldness made the sad change felt 
to her, upon whose words tlie brightest and the best had hting ? 

His heart answered. No; that none of these things would ever 
arise to make him feel that he should not have taken her from her 
high fortunes to share his reverses:. What could not love do, he 
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asked himself, to brighten the lowliest lot ? The grand face of na* 
tore would be still before them inexhaustible as a store of enjoy¬ 
ment ; the communion of two high minds he felt, could never be 
wanting while they were united: if they retained competfence, 
they had all that was needful; and if for a time worse fell upon 
them, love would surely be strong enough to excite them to every 
effort and every exertion, each fbr the other, to cheer, to encou¬ 
rage, to alleviate; and would bring, too, its own reward. Besides, 
he remembered that he should never have to reproach himself with 
having led C16mence to difficulty and to danger—a reproac^t which, 
could it have been brought against him by conscience, would have 
imbittered all his joys—for her own situation, her own faith, re-* 
quired flight as well as his; and by making her his own, he only 
secured to her protection, support, affection, and guidance. 

Such were some of the thoisghts which crossed his mind regard¬ 
ing Clemence; but there was another consideration of more 
difficulty, a question on which he was less satisfied. His fellow 
Protestants throughout the land, and more especially those who 
looked up to him for aid and for direction, should he now leave 
them to their fete, even though he could not avert from them one 
blow, even though he could not save them from one single pang 2 
Should he llbt stay to shar^ their lot, to comfort or to fall >yith 
them T 

The question would have been answered at once, had they been 
Jirm^and united amongst themselves. It needed not, indeed, that 
they shouW have a^med to resist the royal authority ag&inst which 
they had no power to contend; it needed not that they should 
have attempted to build up the churches which had beeu thrown 
down, to replace the ministers w'ho had been ejected, to petition 
for the restoration of rights which injustice had snatched from 
them : it needed none of these things to have induced him, without 
hesitation, to stay and partake of alPthat might befal them, if they 
had displayed a resolution of remaining cabnlyj firmly, though 
peaceably, attached to their faith, addressing their prayers to God 
in private, if public worship was forbidden thorn, and opposing to 
the iqiquitous proceedings of their enemies that tran<)uil steady 
resistance of endurance, which seldom fails in ultimately repell¬ 
ing attack. 

Had'they so acted, the ^Coiint de Morsciul would’ have had no 
hesitation ; but such was not the case. Even before the last severe 
measures, which have been recorded in this book, the inconve¬ 
niences attending their situation, the apprehension of worse, and 
the prospect of immediate gain, had caused annually the conver¬ 
sion of^undreds of the 'Protestant population of France to the 
Roman Catholic faith. Nothing like a spirit of union had reigned 
amongst them fbf years; and now, that danger and persecution 
fell u]^n them, each day brought V) the court titlings .of thousands 
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upon thousands having at once professed conversion. Each bi¬ 
shop, each intendant, sent daily lists of the numbers who had quit¬ 
ted the religion of their fathers to embrace that of the state ' and 
in alnfost all quarters, those who had courage to sacrifice some¬ 
thing for conscience sake, were flying from the land, or preparing 
for flight. 

He, too, had to remember thift he was himself placed in a situa¬ 
tion more difficult and dangerous than the rest. The question * 
was not whether he should remain adhering calmly to his own, 
faith, ar^^l living in tranquillity, though under oppression, or should 
fl^ to a foreign land; but there was a choice of three acts before 
him; whether he should remain to tri|i^ and perpetual imprison¬ 
ment, if not death; or retiring to Poitou at once, raise the stand¬ 
ard of hopeless revolt; or seek security in another country, leav¬ 
ing those to whom he could render no possible service. 

The voice of reason certainly said, Fly ! but yet it was painful 
to him to do so. Independent of all thoughts of what he left be¬ 
hind—the dwelling of his infancy, the tombs of his fathers, the 
bright land of his* birth—indepondent of all this, there was the 
clinging to his own people, which few cam feel deeply but those 
circumstanced as he was ; which none indeed can feel now, when 
the last vestiges have been swept away of a system which, though 
in no slight degree dangerous and evil, had nevertheless mShy an 
amiable and many an admirable point. He loved not to leave them, 
he lo^^d not to leave any fellow sufferer behind while he provided 
for hife own safety ; and though reason told himjhat on e^ry motive” 
he ought to fly, yet he felt that lingering inclination to remain, 
which required the voice of others to conquer entirely. 

Such were the principal questions which his mind had found to 
discuss during the last two days ; but since the preceding night, a 
new subject for thought had arisen, a new question presented itself 
It however was not so difficult of solution as the others. A dark 
attempt upon th^ King’s life, wliich could harjjly have failed of suc¬ 
cess, had been nearly executed ;, but that was not all. From 
llerval he had learneJ, that schemes, which there was much rea¬ 
son believe w'ere dangerous to the whole state, were at that 
moment in agitation, if not upon the point of being accomplished. 
He loved not to be the denouncer of any man; and for Herval 
himself, he felt pity mingled with blame* which made him glad that 
the length of time that had elapsed, had given him an opportunity 
of retiring once more to Poitou. 

With regard lo«the proceedings of Hatreaumont, however, he 
lia^ no scruple and no hesitation. It was right and necessary that 
the King should be made acquainted with the fact jof dangerous 
designs being in agitation ; and although he was well aware, that 
the task of informing the thonarch of the truth ^ould be a difficult 
and delicate one, lo as not to T:yirtg the strong and unscrupulous 
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hund of power upon persons who might be innocent, and were only 
accused by the word of a man whom he sincerely believed to be 
partially insane, yet he resolved to undertake ^hat task, trusting to 
the firmness and uprightness of his own character, to insui^e that 
the execution of it should be such as to avoid doing injury to any 
one who was not guilty. 

Men under such circumstances In general err from an inaccuracy 
or deficiency of statement, proceeding from the confusion and un¬ 
certainty of a mind oppressed and agitated by the burthen of im¬ 
portant affairs, or difficult and intricate circumstances. T^e Count 
de Morseiul, however, saw his way clearly, and prepared to tell the 
King exactly the words which Herval had made use of, but at the 
same time to inform him, that he had much reason to believe 
that the man was insane, and that,^ therefore, but litde reliance was 
to be placed upon his statement, -except so far as the employing of 
precaution might be required. 

The meditation over all these circumstances fully occupied the 
time till his arrival in Paris; and dismounting at his own house, he 
took his w'ay alone and on foot'towards the Hue dcs Jacobins. 
The capital at that period had but little of the light and graceful 
architectural beauty which the citizens have since endeavoured to 
give it; but there was, instead, a grey, mysterious looking grandeur 
about^e vast piles of building of which it was composed, peculiar 
and entirely characteristic of the French metropolis. The great 
Jieight of the houses, the smallness, rn general, of the wirfdows, 
their multitudes, (heir irregularities, the innumerable carriage 
entrances leading into court yards where cities and new worlds 
seemed to be opening on every side, the intricate alleys and pas¬ 
sages that were seen branching here and there in unknown direc¬ 
tions asthe stranger took his way through the streets; every thing, 
in short, impressed upon the mind, as a keen and sensible percep¬ 
tion, that fact, which, though conimon to all great capitals, is 

f enerally imfelt, tha| we are walking in the midst of a world of 
uman beings with whom we have scarcely one feeling in sym¬ 
pathy; of whose habits, character,-pursuits, pleasures, and pains 
we arq utterly ignorant ^ who are living, moving, acting, feeling, 
undergoing life’s great ordeal, smiling with rapture, writhing with 
anguim, melting wrth the bitter tears of sorrow and regret, inspired 
by hope, or palpitating wi£h expectation around us on every side, 
without our having the slightest participation - in any of their 
feelings, with scarcely a knowledge of their existence, and cer¬ 
tainly none of their situation. • 

It impossible to walk through the streets of Paris at that 
time—it waa impossible 'even to walk through the older parts of 
the city when I myself remember it, without liaving that sensation 
stron^y excited—without asking onq’s self as one gazed up at the 
amall windows of some of the mahyM tenanted houses, anil saw the 
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half-tlrawn curtain shading out even the scanty portion of sun 
that found its way thither : Is there sickness or death within ? Are 
there tears over the departing couch of the beloved ? Is there an* 
guish'^over the bier of the gone ? without asking one’s self, as one 
gazed at some wide-open casement, courting the summer air, and 
perhaps with some light piece of drapery floating out into the 
street. Is that the abode of lov^ and joy ? Is happy heart there 
meeting happy heart ? Are they smiling over the birth of the ' 
first-born, or w^atching the glad progress of a young spirit kindred 
with thfir own? without asking one’s self, as the eye .rested upon 
some squalid door-way, foul with uncleaned ages, or some win* 
dow, thick and obscure with the dust of years, some dim alley, or 
some dark and loathsome passage. Is vice, and plunder, and ini¬ 
quity there? Is there the feverish joy of sin mingled with remorse, 
and anguish, and apprehension ? is* there the wasting and the 
gnawing effects of vice, sickness, and sorrow, worn limbs, corroded 
heart, nights of restless watchfulness, and days of ceaseless anguish ? 
It wfis impossible to walk through that tall city, with its myriads 
living above myriads, house within house, and court within court, 
without asking one’s self such questions, and: without feeling rfiat 
the whole intense and thrilling reality of the scene was rendered 
•but more striking by the gay and careless multitude that tripped 
along, each seeming scarcely conscious that there was another be¬ 
ing in the world but himself 

The Count de Morseiul was half an hour before his time ; he _ 
walked somewhat slowly, and in picturing thtf feeling^ winch a 
contemplative mind might experience in passing through Paris, 
we have pictured those which pressed for his attention, and crossed 
from time to time the current of his other thoughts. At length, 
however, he entered the Rue des Jacobins, and easily found the 
house to which he had been directed. It was a tall building of six 
stories, with a bookseller’s shop upon the ground floor. Very dif- - 
ferent indeed, however was it from a gay dv^plling such as Paris 
now exhibits, with every nevy publication in blue and yellow flam¬ 
ing in the windows : but, through a small door, entrance was ob¬ 
tained into a long dbrk shop, where, on shelves, and in cases, and 
on benches, and on counters, w'ere piled up manifold dusty volumes 
whose state of tranquil slumber seemed to have been long undis¬ 
turbed. A single pale apprentice, with* an apron on and a brush 
in his hand, walked from one end of the shop to the other, or exa¬ 
mined with slow inactivity the sheets of some unbound work, 
moving about his task with the same indifference to its speedy 
execution, as if the years of Mathuselah were bound up in his in¬ 
dentures. ” 

The Count looked at the shop well, to ascertain that he was 
right, and then entered; but in the long dim vista of the counters 
and packages, the person hctsolight for was not to be seen ; and 
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not having contemplated such an occurrence, he was somewhat 
embarrassed as to the person he should ask for. To have inquired 
whether a lady were waiting for him there or not, might perhaps 
have been received as an insult by the master of the house, and 
yet he thought it would be imprudent to risk the name of CIc- 
inence de Marly, when she herself might not have given it. He 
felt sure that had she arrived, her d,ttendant Maria would have been 
^ at the post where she had promised to place her ; and, in order to 
occupy the time till she came, he determined to ask for.some book, 
and then enter into desultory conversation with the lad in the shop, 
after having bought it. 

He had scarcely spoken, however, when from behind a pile of 
solid literature which obscured still farther the end of the shop, the 
servant Maria came forth and advanced towards him. The matter 
was then easily explained, and the youth seemed in no degree sur¬ 
prised at the ay)pointment, but proceeded to tie up the book which 
the Count had demanded, while Maria told him that her young 
lady had only just arrived, and was waiting for him up stairs. Ho 
followed her with a rapid step as'she led the way, and at the third 
tuAing of a long dim narrow staircase, he found Clcmcnce waiting 
at a door and listenina as if for his arrival. 

There wifs something in the meeting under such circumstances, 
whicli (lid away all feelings of reserve, such as perhaps niiglit 
otherwise have still alfected them towards each other ; and Cle- 
jnence, feeling that she was all his—that their fate was united for 
ever, felt "Scarcely r-a blush rise into her cheek when he, at once, 
pressed her to his heart upon their meeting. She spoke not, how¬ 
ever, but held up her finger, as if to enjoin silence, and then led 
him through a little anteroom into a room beyond. 

There, seated at a table with some books scattered upon it, ap¬ 
peared the good pastor of Auron, Claude de I’Estang. He was 
thinner, paler, more worn, than whcrl first we endeavoured to depict 
him ; but the light wqs! not gone out in the clear ^bright eye, the 
same mild but intelligent smile hung upon the lip, the same high 
spirit was thrown upon the brow. He rose and grasped the young 
Count’s hands eagerly. 

‘ Oh, my dear Albert,’ ho said, * T am glad to see you ! This sweet 
child,’ he added, after the first exclamation, ‘ wrote to me all that 
was between you and her. ‘ She is dear to my heart as if she were 
own ; and is she not my own ? Did I not bring her back to the 
faith of her dear mother ? Did I not rescue her from the evils of a 
corrupt perverted church ? But of that we will speak not now, Al¬ 
bert. The moment I heard of it—the moment I heard that you 
were here, and had cast yourself, as it were, into the jaws of the 
lion, after the fetal night when that murderous youth, like Pilate, 
mingled our blood with our sacrifices—I resolved at once to make 
my way hither, at all and any risks* to speak to ^ou, to exhort you. 
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to tell you what I have decided in my own mind is the only plan 
for you to follow. I thought, indeed, when I set out—not¬ 
withstanding all that has occurred since you left Poitou, notwith¬ 
standing the scattering of the sheep and the driving forth of the 
shepherd, and the falling off of many, and the wavering of all the 
rest—I thought that here I might learn tidings which might make 
a change in my opinion, but that? at all events, it was right for^e 
to come, in order that I might consult with you and others, and 
take our last,final determination together. But, since I have heard 
from thi^dcar child the situation in which you are placed, since I 
have hoard from a weak brother, who has outwardly abjured the 
faith which he fondly clings to in his heart, things that you your¬ 
selves do not know, my opinion has been confirmed to the fullest 
extent, and I have only to say to you, Albert, fly ! Fly with her 
immediately; save her from persecution, and anguish, and care; 
confirm her in the only true tarth, and in the renunciation of every 
superstitious vanity of the church of Rome ! Strengthen her, sup¬ 
port her, protect her! Lose no time—no not a day; for, if you 
do, danger to both, and, perhaps, everlasting separation in this 
world may be the consecjuence.’ 

‘ I am most ready and most willing,’ replied the Count. ‘ It is 
absolutely necessary, indeed, that I should return to Versailles, but 
only for a few hours. After that, I can return hither, and, vfithout 
further delay, execute what I am fully convinced is the only plan 
for ns to pursue.’ 

‘ It is the only plan,’ said the clergynicn. ^ * Are y^ a^*arc, 
Albert, that, in the short space of five days, one-half of the Pro¬ 
testants of Poitou have bent the knee to Baal ? Arc y.®u aware 
that the very men wdio, a week ago, clung to you for aid and pro¬ 
tection, would now fly from you, either in shame at their own 
degeneracy, or because you are marked out for indignation by the 
powers that be? Yes, Albert,*they would fly from you! There 
is a remnant, indeed, faithful and true unto t^e last; but to them 
I shall say, as I say to you, they must go forth to other lands, and 
shake off the dust from their feet as a testimony against this place. 
There is nothing left you, Albert, but flight, and that speedy and 
unhesitating. I have told you that I have heard much from a 
weak brother, whose, renunciation of his faith weighs heavy upon 
him. lie is'in the confidence, it would Seem, of those who* rule 
and he has informed me that it is the determination of the Mo¬ 
narch and his council never to let you quit the court of France ex¬ 
cept as a follower of the popish church of Rome. Every tempta¬ 
tion is to be held out to you to make you yield, every menace used 
to drive you on the way they want; and •should your resistance 
become strong and decided, the order for your arrest is already 
made out, and needs but orfe word to cause its‘execution. Fly, 
then, fly, .Albert, aild even if no{ fbr your own sake for hers,’ 
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* I am most willing, my good friend,’ replied the Count. * I 
need no exhortation so to do. But is Clemence still willing to go 
with me ?’ 

* Can you doubt it, Albert,’ she said, * with /its approbatioi and 
advice ?’ 

* Yet, dear Clemence,’ said the Count, * I should be wrong were 

I imt to tell you what may happeii. The danger, the risk of our 
C8(9pe, the fatigues, and labours, and anxieties of the journey, the 
perils that await us at every step you have made up y<,vir mind to. 
But, Clemence, have you thought of the change from afH<ience to 
mere competence, from splendour and luxury to bare necessaries, 
even perhaps to poverty itself^ for all 1 have on earth depends 
upon the ^ood faith of those to whom I have transmitted it, and, I 
might arrive and find nothing. Have you thought of all this ? 
Have you thought that it may last for years, that wc may have to 
live, and die, and bring up our children in poverty-?’ 

‘Out upon it, Albert!’ exclaimed the old man, angrily; 
* wouldst thou take the part of the prince of this world against her 
better angel? But she will not doubt, she will not waver : Ikno-w 
she will not. Sooner than be a hypocrite, sooner than abandon 
truth and embrace error, she would cast herself upon the world, 
were it ten .thousand times as bad—Out upon it! she fears not ; 
she will have her husband, and her faith, and her God to support, 
her.’ 


* I have not thought of all you suggest, Albert,’ replied Cle¬ 
mence insre mildly, but still somewhat reproachfully, ‘ 1 have not 
thought of them, because it was unnecessary to think of them at 
all. Do you noc love me, Albert? Do I not love you ? Is not that 
love riches and splendour, and luxury enough for us ? But when, 
beside that all-sufficient love, wc have the knowledge that we are 
doing our duty, that we are suffering for our conscience sake, that 
we have left all to follow what we believe the dictates of the great 
Author of our faith, there will be a satisfaction, a pride, a glory, that 
even a woman’s heart can feel. Fear not for me, Albert; 1 under¬ 
stand your scruples, and though they require forgiveness I for¬ 
give them. Let us be guided by his advice,—I am sure that 
It is good,—and I am willing, most willing, to risk all and every 
thing under such circumstances, and for such a cause.’ 

‘Well then, so be it,’ said the Count; ‘ let us consider our de- 
*cision as made. This ver^ night, Clemence, I will return to Pa¬ 
ris. This very night I will meet you here ; but oh, my good 
friend,’ he continued, turning to the pastor, ‘ you whom I love and 
venerate as a father, you will easily understand what I feel when 
1 say, that 1 Could ivisU most anxiously that this dear girl, who is 
to accompany me through scenes of some peril, were united to me 
before we depart,mot alone by the bonds of deep and true affec¬ 
tion, not alone by the bondsp all the mutual promises and 
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engagement which man and woman can plight towards each other, 
but by the sanction of that holy religion which first instituted such 
an tinmn, and by the blessing of one of the ministers of Christ. 1 
fear, miwever, it cannot be done.’ 

‘ Nay, my son, it cun,* rc))lied the clergyman. ‘ Expelled from! 
oar tern les, debarrt'd from the parlor nance of ail those ceremonial 
rites, which arc but the shadows and ty{>es of higher things,die 
abandonment of such ceremonies as we cannot exercise, can, in no 
degree, cither in the sight of lan or of God, ns long ns the side of 
law or jiwtife is considered, effect the validity of such a contract, 
or do awa^', in the slightest degree, the solemn legality of an union 
CO iipictc in all the forms which wc are enabled to give it. Even 
were it not so, I have power delegated to me b^' the synod of our 
church, witbuut application to iygbcr authorities, whose appnibn- 
tion, for many years, would have l>eeh difliciilt and embarrassing 
to obtain, to perform all the ceremonies of the church, upon due 
knowledge certified by me that they arc not contrary, in the 
particular cases, to the law of God, or to those just ordinances of 
man to which we have ourselves sifliscribed. If you dfeide it, and 
if (demonce is willing, I will this very niglit^ before you depart, 
give my blessing to your union, and doubt not that, with my cer> 
tificate tlidlrof^ witnessed liy proficr witnesses, that union \^ill be 
held good by the Protestant clinrch throughout the world.’ 

‘ Then 1 fear not,* exclaimed the Count. ‘ What say you, dear 
Clemcnce ? C’an yon resolve upon this also,—speak, dcaj^gilj,’ he 
added as she paus^'il in silence, covering her eyss with bur hand. 

* SjH'ak ! oh speak !’ , 

‘ What slionld 1 say. Albert?’she said. * Do you dream that Iwonld « 
refuse ? Do you suppose that I would reject the onlv tiling which 
was wanting to give me confidence, and strength, and hope through 
all the perils that we may have to undergo ?* 

Albert gazed on her with A look that thanked her to the full; 
and, after a brief *ti:otnent given to hftppiricss,4ic asked, ‘ But who 
shall he the witnesses?’ 

* Maria must he one,* said Clemfence, * for she of course goes 

with us.’ t 

* One of my servants may be another,’ said the Count. * But 
it is better to have several.’ 

‘ The master of this house and his son,' said (Claude de 1‘Estang, 

* will make up a number more than sufficient; and all that n * 
mains, Albert, is for yon to go and setileyour affiirs ai Versailles, 
and return hither as soon as you may ; thongh 1 \vi^ll, indeed, that 
it were p<issihlc for yon not to go hack to that place at all.’ 

* Indeed it is quite necessary,’ replied* the Count‘ not con¬ 
templating this meeting, I have left all the little store of w'euith 
which 1 brought wi^h me from J^uitou in m^ house at Versailles^ 
It is impossilSe to send for it witlioiit causing instant suspicion, 
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apd it is. iifcessarj^, not; only for4be'e3tpen€e«>of tlHr- 

journey, but in o^iler to secure some little stun for our subsistence^ 
for a year or two, in case we shall find that, either by misfortune 
or by fraud, the money which 1 transmitted to Holland Is not 
forthcoming.' 

* It is, indeed, mo^t. necessary,' said Claude de I'Estan^. * I 

hav^ heard .that one of our jxxir ihinistcrs, who was banished some 
years ago from Languedoc, suffered most terribly in foreign lauds 
before he could gain cmjdoyaieut.' f 

* But . I can hrtJig in my share,* exclaimed Clemence^ .her eyes 
sparkling with gladness. * 1 have a number of jewels, of different 
kitnU; maiiv purchased in other days with luy own money; many 
given me by friends of niy yontli long years ago. They liavc cost* 
1 know, in all many thoiisaml livres. 'I'hescare my own, and I will 
take tlicni with me. Those that Lhave received from the Duke and 
Duchess, and other Homan Catholic frietuls, 1 shall leave to be 
given hack to them again.’ 

‘ Do so, do so !’ said the pastor. * There are some, people,-, iny 
dear child, who would wring a tt^jtt fro n Scripture to l>id you do the 
contrary, telling you to S|:voil the £gvpii:nis; but I think that such 
injunctions as that inii.st ever lie parciiliar cases alone, and the 
applicationmust he iuckIc hy God himself I say, Icave^all tiiat is 
not justly and ul>sohitcIy your own; leave all that those who 
gave it would not give now, if thev could .sec the use to which you 
arc going to apply it. We shall rarely-regret, my-ehiid, if ever, 
having bibn too jiv^t; we shall never cease to regret if we are once, 
uniust.’ 

1 he Count dc Morscitil had remarked that, throngh the w'h<»le 
of this conversation, the pastor had never once mentioned himst'lf 
otr bis own plans. It might how’ever seem, that he left it to be mi- 
derstood that he, too, w’as about to lly from the land; hut (he C^mni 
de Morseiiil knew hi(n well, and asf aware that he w'as. one of th(ise 
wbu would resolutely and tir.iily place hi>nsclf in (lie way of perils 
which he would teach others to aviod. lie did not chouse, ckcu 
to suppose that the pastor wtus about to remain in the - laud which 
he advised them to quit; and he, tlierefiire, demanded, * At what 
hour, my good friend, w'ill you be ready to give your blessing and 
to go with us?' 

* My son,’ replied the (Castor,,* I w'ill give my blessing on your 
union at auy hour you like, for I dare not go out during the .day^ 
But, alas, 1 must not think of going with yon. 1 say not, tiiat I 
will not eo.ne hereafter, if Heaven enaliie me to do so; Imt it must 
be after I have seen every one of my flock, wlio is willing to sacri¬ 
fice temporal to eternal*tnings, in safety in another land liefore me. 
Nay,, nay, Albert,’hb said, seeing the (Joiiiit uhoiU to reply, * urge 
me not io this nfatter, for I am sitiw i'aiii right, and .when such is 
the case 1 must be. immoveuble.* As soon as alt who arc willing to 
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go are gone, I will obey the injunction of the King, which orders 
the pastors and ministers of our ciiiirch to quit the realm inl- 

mefliindy-’ • . . 

* Imleed T cxcIni^neJ the Count * Has stich an order been issued ? 
I never heard of it.’ 


* Yon hear, my son, very little here,* replied the old man. * Care 
is taken to keep nn])leasunt sights from th«> eyes of kings and 
courtiers. Pomp, and pageantry, and display, luxury and feasting, 
and music, ifhd games, and revelry, they arc the things for palaces and 
capitals f not the groans nml tears of th>* wronged ami injun d, tic^ 
the cries ami murmurs of the oppressed. Some days have passed 
since the order appeared ihronghont all tlic provinces, and many of 
my hrerhren have already obeyed. 1 will obey it, too, but not till 
the last.’ , 

‘ Oil,* cried Clemohcc, ‘ dear and tfxcellenl friend, do hot, do not 


expose yourself too for. Remember how much wc may nccil your 
council and assistance hereafter. Remember what a stay and snpjiort 
your jircscncc may be to tlie whole of yoiir flock in other lands.’ 

* Those who do not fulfil their* duties now, ('lemchce,’said the 


pastor, * upon the pretext of fidlilling them* lietter hereafter, will 
fulfil none at all, my child. But say no more either of yon ; my 
determination is strong and fixed : ahd now, AIbcrf,’ he^added, 
w’ith a faint smile, * find some way of 'iicasiiring her finger for the 
ring that is to make her yours, and ifyou could get some friendly 
notary to draw up a regular contract of marriage heiwc^ yoh 
against this evening, all would be complete.’ • 

Albert of MorseinI took the fair h.ind of his.promised bride, 
wliicli she gave him with a blushing clieck, to measure it for the 
ring that was to he the symbol of their union. Upon the very 
finger was that rinjr which he had rescued for her when it had been 
taken away by the band of Herval, the coronet and the cypher ih 
diamonds ; and as he gazed upon it and tried it on his own finger, 
to judge of the* size, a brief feeling of curiosity passed through 
his heart, and he thought, * This, indeed, is strange : i am about 
to wed one, rtf whose history, and fate, and circunisiances, both I 
mj’Sf lf, and almost every one around me, are ignorant.’ • 

He lifted his look to her face, however, while he thus thought. 
Those large, pure, beautiful eyes were gazing upon him with ten¬ 
derness and trust, and, replacing the ring iifion her fiitger, he 
sealed Lis faith and confidence upon that fair hand with a kiss. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE kino's closet. 

C 

During the time that the young Count was alisent from Versailles 
and busied, as we have represented, w'ith those scheires on wdiieh 
his future woe or welfare seemed beyond all doubt to depend, a 
scene was taking ])lace in the palace of the King, in which the 
I'ount was, more interested than be could have supposed possible, 
and which, as will be seen at the close of this history, was destined 
to affect him as much as any of his own proceedings. 

The scene, then, was in the> King’s calnnct at Versailles. A clock 
of a rich ami singular construction stood exactly before the Monarch, 
marking out to him the portions of time which he could Ix'stow 
upon each separate affair as it Wits brought before him. A large 
inkstand, containing inniimerahlc pens, and a {K»rtfoiio, half filled 
with writing, in the King's own hand, la} upon the table; wax of 
four different colours,' blue, red, white, and yellow, were also placed 
before him,'in a small case of marquetry, which contained likewise 
severahieals, and an instrument of a {)ecniiar form for spreading 
the wax : the walls w'ere ornamented with a few vciy choi c small 
pictures ; a number of maps were there also, and a few, but very 
fcw,''oo<As. , 

The Monarch was seated in a large arm chair, his right foot 
supported by a footstool, and his liund hoUling a pen as it rested 
on the table. The expression of his countenance w'as mild but 
intelligent, and before him stood—a little pale indeed, and affect¬ 
ing, certainly, greater awe and terror than he really did feel—a 
man, whom, as we described him before, may be passed over in 
silence as far as his, jiersonal up{>enrance is concorned. This was 
no other than Jerome Hi(|uet, the valet of the Omnt of Morscitil; 
and behind him appeared the figure of Bontems, Louis's confiden¬ 
tial attendant, who instantly retreated in silence from the chamber, 
on a slow nod of the head from the King. 

* Your name,’ said the Monarch, fixing his eyes full upon Ri- 
quet, t is, I understand, Jerome Kitjuet, and you are valet to the 
young ('omit of Morseitil.’ 

* 1 have been his faithful valet in the field, and the camp, and the 
court, and the castle, for these many years. Sir,’ replied the man. 

* And 1 hear,’ continued the King, * that you are a member of 
the holy catholic chiirfh, while your lortl is of the religion which 
its professors call reformed. Now, answer me truly, how have you 
contrived—during the long period of service, surrounded, as you 
were, by Huguenot fellow servants and under a Huguenot lord 
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—how have yon contrived to fulfil the duties of your religion, I 
say, under such cirmimstances ?* 

* 01^ Sire, nothing so easy,’ replied the man. * May it please 
your Majesty, I was much better off, in most respects, than my 
brother Catholics; for on a fast day. Sire, by my lord’s order, 
on my account, there was either fihb, or some other meagre 
dish prepared, s^ that I had my choice. 1 could fast and grow thin, 
or sin and grow' fat. as I thought fit.’ 

The King's countenance fell a little at an uncalled-for joke 
in his psesetice, especially on a subject which, in his eyes, was 
of scriou.s ini)iortancc. Louis, how'ever, was very rarely disposed to 
say a harsh w'ord, unless it was impossible to help it; and he thcre- 
f»)re passed over the valet's levity with merely the reproof of 
that displeased look, and then again demandeci,— 

‘ So, then, your lord gave you every faciliiy of fulfilling the 
duties of your religion ?’ 

‘ 'J'he greatest. Sire,’ replied the man. * Except when we 
were in llolland, where there was no (httholic ehiirch to be 
found, he has always <lriven n c to mass as if with a scourge. 
Even at Morseiui, scarcely a Sunday ])assed without his telling 
me to go to mass, and asking me if I had been.’ 

‘This looks well for the young gentleman,’ snid'the King, 
seemingly well jdcased w'ilh the account the man afforded. 

‘ We have had different stories at court—that he was rank and 
bigoted, and furious against the (^rtholic religion.’ 

‘Lord bless your Majesty!’ exclaimed the*m:in, ‘lui^ns^mre 
than three (piarters of a ('atholic himself, and if the devil gets 
the other (piarter it will only be because the ('ount is driven to 
him.’ 

‘ Speak not profanely. Sir, of things that are serious,’ said the 
King, ‘ nor presume, in iny presence, to venture iiptrn such 
jests.’ • 

As he spoke, the whole aspect t»f his coiinti^nancc changed, his 
bro%v grew diirk, his lip curled, his voicx! bcca iic tb'cper, his head 
more erect, anil that in Icscrihahle m ijc.sty, for which he was f imous, 
t(M>k possession of his person, making the unfortunate Jerouip Ri- 
qiiet ready to sink into the earth. 

‘ Now, Sir,* continued the King, ‘ be not frightened; but give 
me clear and straight-forwartl answers ifi a serious tone. • What 
you have told me of yotir young loni is satisfactory to me. 1 am 
most anxious to do him good and to show him favour. I have 
marked his l^llant conduct as a soldier, and his upright and noble 
demeanour as a French gentleman, and I would fain save him from 
the destruction to which obstinacy may lead him. Y<m say that 
he is three parts a Catholic alresidy, and would be one altogether if 
it were not- at least so 1 understand you—tha\ some one drove 
him. to the contrary'' comlucl. No^', w1k> is it drives him, Sir ? 
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'Speak to tne ptnbily and explicitly, and no batm shall come 'tb 
yon.—Have you lost your tongue. Sir, or are you struck dumb?’ 
the King continued, seeing that Riquet remained silent, while liis 
whole frame seemed to work with terror and agitation. * 

Perhaps, had his lord been there, he might have discovered, 
at once, dial Riquet was working himself up to assume an im- 
inensc deal more of terror than fie really felt; hiu the King, con¬ 
scious of Iiaviiig assumed an overawing look \<niich he had often 
seen produce effects somewhat similar, helieved the fear <»f the 
valet to be eniircly real, .and was not at all surprised to sec Riquet 
suddenly cast innioclf at his feet and burst into an ainaxiiig flood 
of tears. 

‘ If I have offended you** ^fajrst}’,’ cried the man, with a spe¬ 
cies of oriciitalis.li wiiicli was imt at all iiisplcasiiig to the ears of 
the despotic monarch of the I^rcnch, ‘ if I have offended your 
Majesty, take my heail! But yon are now proceeding to question 
me upon matters in which what I have to tell and to speak of, 
may produce the most terrible results. I know not every word 1 
utter that I may not he doing wrong—I know not that every word 
may not cost my life^and iniless your Majesty will deign to grant 
me in wilting your full and free pardim for all that 1 have done, 
I dare not,"indeed I dare not go on; or if I do, terror will make 
me prevaricate, and attempt to conceal facts that the wisdom of 
your Majesty will soon discover.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ exclaimed the King; * before I give yon such par¬ 
don r ftrf’good fripnd, i must knnw tb what it extends. You may 
have committed twenty crimes, for aught i know ; you may be a 
relapsed heretic, for aught 1 know.' 

‘ So help me God, Sire, no,’ exclaimed the man vehemently : 
* I am a sincere, devout, and zealous Catholic, and have been so 
all my life. Here is the certificate of the parish priest in Poitou, 
S.rc, in order that I might have thb licnefil of the indnigeiicc,’ and 
he drew forth from Uis pocket a small piece of written paper which 
Louis read attentively, and which bestowed upon him so high a 
character for devotion to the Catholic faith, and for various othbt 
extnuirdinary virtues, that Louis thought he could not be far wrong 
in assuring him of the pardon he wanted, especially as Riquet, 
while he read, had relapsed into a passion of tears, and the mo¬ 
ments •allotted to the task* of examining him were fleeting rapidly 
away. ‘ Well,’ he said, * to make you at ease, I will grant you the 
pardon, under some conditions.’ 

* And pray put in. Sire,’ cried Riquet, with real joy sparkling in 
bis eyes, * pray put in that you take me under your royal protec¬ 
tion, for jf^ar the Coitnt should be angry, or any of the hereliei» 
should attfefinpt to take vengeance upon me.’ 

^ That I will db also,’ replied Lo\iis^ and taki^ng the pen he wroie 
rapidly a paper which. aeeordin|^ to the old English form, Would 
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been somewhat to the following effect, thcri||lh the beginning of 
it, * A tons ceuxt &c. may be somewhat freely translated. 

* Know all men by tliesc presents, that we, for especial reasons 
thcreuiltn us moving, have granted our full and free pardon unto 
the perstm called Jerome Uardoiiin lliqnct, for all crimes or of¬ 
fences that he may have coininittcd up to the date of these pre¬ 
sents, always excepted any orim'c which he may have committed 
against the holy church or our sovereign state of which he is not 
at this tinic* charged, and w’hich may bo hereafter proveil against 
him, and that we do also take the said Jerome llardoiiin lliquet 
under onr especial protection, warning all men to have rcgahl unto 
the same, for such is our will, 

• ‘ Lotus.’ 

The King read the paper over, paused for a moment, as if he 
yet liesitutecl whether he should give it or nut, :md then x^itli a 
sort ot liail* siiiiie, uiul a look expressive ofso;iiethiiig between eare- 
lcs»ue&s and magnamiiiity, lie held it out to the valet, who seiml 
it and kissed it repculcdtv. Then standing up heioro the monarch, 
he said,— 

‘ iNow, Sire, safe in your Majesty’s protection, I am ready and 
capable of answenugilistinctly and clearly any thing tlftit you may 
ask me.’ * 

The King took the paper up again, into which he had lookc<l to 
ascertain me varunis q|L‘iio filiations of Maitre lliquet, and llieii 
recooimeneed lit& ipicstions as t'oliows, r(‘tutMiiig in the iiTSrjilacc 
to the one whicii Itiquei had left im<iiis\vered, * Who and what arc 
the peop.e wiio are iiriving. or are likely to ilrivc, yonr muster to 
remain ohstinuie in hcMesy.' 

‘ Ljeaso }oiir Majesiy,’ replied lliquet, ‘ the principal persons 
are, a very reverend ami re:*pectahle gentleman, ealieil the Abbe 
de 8t. lletie; also, the iiiieiidant of (be province* of Poitou, our 
reverend faiiier 4he iiisluip of Poitiers, Ahiai.sienr de Loiivois, 
uml 1 am not very sure tbai good Munsieur ile llonvre iiimself has 
not a p.n‘l ’ 

The King gazed at the bold speaker for a moment or two, as if 
donbitnl ut tits le.d iiiieiuion ; asking of hi self whether the man 
spoke sincerely and snnply, or wiielln r a daring jest, or a still m re 
impodetii sarcasm, lay concealed in the vHords lie used. 'J’ii* man’s 
previous terror, Imwever, and the air of perfect unconsciousness of 
olfeiice with wnich he spoke, did iniich to convince i>oiiis that he had 
no double meaning, liis tone, however, was sharp and angry, as he 
asked, * How can some of the best and wisest, the most prudent 
and the most zealous men in the realm, drfve any heretic to refuse 
obstinately the cup of salvation offered to him ? I trust, you mean 
no offttiicC) sirrah 1’ * , 

Jerome Riquet’s countcnjincf Instantly fell, and witli- a> thon-p 
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sand lamcntationj||BS professions of profouini respect fur Louvois 
and St. Helie» and every one whom the King might trust and 
favour, he declared, that his only meaning was, that he hclicvcd 
his master and a great many other Protestants would ha^e been 
converted long ago, if they had been led rather than driven. He 
addetl, that he had heard the yoiifig (>ount and the old one too 
say a thousand times, that some 'of the gentlemen he mentioned 
had dune ns much to prevent the Protestants from returning to 
tlic mother church, as Monsieur Bossuet had dune tu> bring them 
back to it. § 

Louis paused and thought, and had not his prepossessions been so 
complete as they were, the plain truth which the valet told him 
might not have been unproductive of fruit. As it was it went in 
some degree to effect the real object which Riq'iet had in view ; 
namely, to impress the King>wit‘n a notion, that there was a great 
pr.ihability of the j'oung (-ouni being recalled to the bosom of the 
Catholic cliiircli, provided the means employed were gentleness 
and persuasion. 

It is very indeed, in "this life, that we meet with any 

thing like pnrc and uiimixed motives, and such were certainly not 
to he expected iti the bosom of Jerome llicpiet. His first object 
and design ovus certainly to serve his master ; but, in so serving 
him, hb had an eye to gratifications of his own also ; for to his 
feelings and disposition Versailles was a mncli pleiisanter place than 
3|^jM|0iul, Paris a more agreealde land than^*oitou. He usctl to 
de^ieV'^hat hewijs fond of the country, but liked it paved ; that 
his avenues should alwav he houses, and his flocks nrul herds wear 
coats and petTcoats lie naturally calculated, then, that if the 
King-iitidertouk the task of converting the young ('omit hy gentle 
and (piiet means, he would not fail to keep him in the delightful 
soiouruing place of Versailles, while he, Jerome lliquet, amongst 
all the gods and goddesses of brass wnd innrhlc, which ucrc gather¬ 
ed together in tlie ^aniens, might play the pant of Proteus, and 
take a thousand shapes, as might suit his verstuile genius. 

The King thought over the rc[)ly of Riquct for some moments, 
somewhat struck hy hearing that the arguaicnts which the Protes¬ 
tants ticl.I amongst theoisijives were exactly similar to those which 
they had often put forth in addressing him. So much skill, how¬ 
ever, had been Ciiiployed by his council and advisers to open wide 
before him the path of error, and to close up the narrow footway 
of truth, that even w'hen any one pulled away the brambles and 
briars with which the latter had been blocked up, and showed him 
that there was really another path, he refused to follow it, and 
chose the wider and move travelled road. 

Thus his'conclusion was, after those few minfites' thought,— 

* This is all very well, and very specious; hut as wc do not 
trust to a sick mao to point out tch^ remedies thUt will cure him, so 
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must we not trust to these Huguenots to point out what would be 
the best means of converting them, nowever, Master Jerome 
Rique^i it is not in regard to opinions that 1 sent for you, I want 
to hear facts, if you please. Now tell me: do you remember, upon 
a certain occasion, a proclamation having been sent down to be 
read in the town of Morseiul, the.King’s officers having been in¬ 
sulted, and, I believe, pelted with stones, and the proclamation 
torn down ?’ 

* No, SireJ* replied Ri<]uet boldly, for he was telling a lie, and 
therefore *spokc confidently. * I remember my master going out in 
haste one day to prevent, he said, any bad conduct on the part of 
the people, and I remember hearing that he had caused the pro¬ 
clamation to be made himself in the market-place, in spite of some 
riotous folk, who would willingly have opposed it.’ 

* High time that such folk shouldhc put down,’ said the King. 
* These arc the peaceable and obedient subjects, which the advo¬ 
cates of the Huguenots would fain persuade me tliat they are. 
But one question^ more on this head; did you sec the young Count 
of Morseuil cause the gates of the town to be shut in the face t»f 
my officers, or did you hear that he had done so, upon good 
authority ?’ 

‘ No, Sire, I neither heard nor saw it,’ replied Riquet;,* and, 
for myself, I was safely in the castle during the wdiole day.’ 

‘Do you remember,’ continued the King, looking at the paper, 
‘ having carried notes or letters from your master to diffei^Bi^Pro- 
testant gentlemen m the neighbourhood of Pi>i»iers, calling upon 
them to assemble and meet him at the house of another Huguenot, 
named M. de Corvoic ?’ , 

‘ No, Sire, oh no!’ replied the man. ‘While we were at Poi¬ 
tiers, I only carried one note, and that was to the saddle-maker, 
who in repadding one of my lord’s saddles, had done it so as to gall 
the horse’s back.’ 

‘ Sir, you are lying,’ said the King sternly. • 

Riquet once more cast himself upon his knees before the mo¬ 
narch, clasping his hands and exclaiming, ‘ May I lose your Ma¬ 
jesty’s favour for ever, if I am not telling you the exact truth. •Let 
any one who dares to say that I carried any other note than that 
which I have mentioned be confronted wijh me this moment, and I 
will prove that he is shamefully deceiving your Majesty, for no 
ot;her note did I carry, no, not even a love letter. Otherwise, I 
could and wbuld, not only tell your Majesty the fact, but every 
word that the notes contained.’ 

‘ This is ver^ extraordinary,’ said the King, ‘ and I shall take 
care to inquire into it’ • 

‘ I trust your Majesty wyi,’ replied the man b^oldly, for it may 
be recollected that, he had n(*t cjirried any note, but had been 
merely charged with a message* to M. de Corvoic: ‘ 1 trust that 
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your Majesty will; for I assure you, on the faith of a valet de 
chambre, that no such transaction ever occurred. Did not they 
want to charge me—the very men who I dare say have ibrought 
this accusation—did they not want to charge me with having ab¬ 
stracted your Majesty’s coirunission to Messieurs St. Hclic and 
Pelisson, and with having placed a pack of cards in its stead; and 
were they not brought to shame by its being found out, that they 
themselves had done it, by fragments of the commission being 
found in one of their valises, wrapped like a dirt]? rag about an 
old tobacco box?’ 

‘ How is this? How is this?’ exclaimed the King. ‘ I heard that 
the commission had been abstracted, but I heard not this result— 
fragments of the commission wrapping a tobacco box found in 
their owm valises!’ 

* Ay, Sire,’ replied the man, * ’tis all too true, for the examina¬ 
tion w'as conducted in presence of Monsieur de Rouvre;’ and with 
earnest volubility Maitre Jerome set to work, and, in his own par¬ 
ticular manner, gave the monarch a long and detailed, but rapid 
account of what had taken place on the return of th»* Count dc 
Morseiul to Poitiers, adding cunning commentaries in words, ges¬ 
ticulation^, and grimaces, which scarcely left the King the power 
of retaining his due gravity, especially when Riquet personated to 
the life, the worthy Cure of Guadrieul, on the discovery of the 
paper in his valise. 

V/.bit? he was in the very act of making this detail, however, 
the door of the'royal cabinet was opened, and a man of a harsii 
and disagreeable countenance, with a face somewhat red and 
blotr.hed, but with great fire and intelligence in his eyes, entered 
the room, pausing for a single moment at the door, as if tor per¬ 
mission. 

* Come in, Monsieur de Lonvois, come in,’ said the King. ‘This 
is Jerome Riquet, the valet of the’Count de Morseiul, whom I told 
you I intended to*^examine. He puts a very'difierent face upon 
several matters, however, from that which we expected to find,’ 
and the King briefly recapitulated to his famous minister the in¬ 
formation he had received from Riquet, leaving out however the 
first part of the conversation between them, which contained mat¬ 
ter that could not be very agreeable to the minister. 

A “somewhat sneering smile came upon Louvois’ countenance as 
he listened ; and he replied, ‘ 1 am very happy to hear. Sire, that 
the Count de Morseiul is so good and faithful a servant to your 
Majesty. May I be permitted to ask this worthy person a ques¬ 
tion or two in your presence ?' 

The King bowed Ins head, and the minister, turning to Riquet, 
went on : ‘ Although we have much more reason to think favour¬ 
ably of your master,’ be said, ‘ than we had at first, yet there is 
one point in regard to whicH*, t^iough he did not actually commit 
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a fault, he greatly neglected his duty, at least, so we are led to 
believe. We are assured, that shortly before he came up to Ver¬ 
sailles,^ great meeting of Huguenots in the open air took place 
upon a wild moor, within the limits of the young Count’s lands, 
which meeting, though held for the peaceful purpose, we are told, 
of merely preaching in the open ap', terminated in bloodshed, and 
an attack upon a small body of the King’s dragoons who were 
walching the proceedings.’ 

Louvois’ efe was fixed upon the valet all the time he spoke, and 
Jerome Riquet was making up his mind to deny steadily any 
knowledge of the transaction ; but suddenly his whole views upon 
the subject were changed by the minister coining to the head and 
front of the Count’s offence. 

‘ Now,’ continued Louvois, althqngh there was certainly no law 
to compel the Count to be present on’such an occasion, yet, when 
he knew that a meeting of this kind was about to take place on 
his own estates, and that dangerous consequences might ensue, he 
would but have shown his zeal and duty in the service oftlie King 
by going to the spot, and doing alPthat he could to make the pro¬ 
ceedings tranqtdl and inoffensive.’ * 

‘ But the Count did go, Sir,’ exclaimed Riquet, * the Count did 
go, and I remember the fact of his going particularly.’ 

‘ Are you ready to swear that he was there ?’ demanded Louvois. 

‘ All 1 can say,’ replied the valet, * is, that he left home for the 
purpose of going there. I was not present myself^ but I h^ard 
from every one else that he was.’ • 

‘ And pray at w hat hour did he return tnat nigl^t ?’ demanded 
Louvois, ‘ for the events that I speak of did not take place till 
near nightfall, and if tlie Count had been there till the whole 
assemblage had dispersed, a thousand to one no harm would have 
ensued,’ 

* I cannot exactly tell at whaf hour he returned,’ said the valet, 
who was beginning to fancy that he was not wactlv in the right 
road. ‘ It was after nightfall, however.’ 

‘ Recollect yourself,’ said Lotivois, * was it nine, ten o’clock.’ 

* It might be nearly ten,’ said the man. , 

‘ And, I think,’ said Louvois, his lip curling with a smile, bitter 
and fiend-like, ‘ I think you were one of those, w'ere you not, who 
went down on the following morning to tffe spot where the young 
Marquis de Hericourt had been murdered ? Your name is amongst 
those who were seen there, so say no more. But now tell me, 
where is your master at this moment?’ 

Jerome Riquet smarted under a strong perception of having 
been outwitted; and the consequence was, that knov^ing, or at 
least believing, that when a man falls into one such piece of ill 
luck, it generally goes on, with a sort of run agaiifst him; he made 
up his mind to kno?v as little as pdfesible about any thing, for fear 

T 2 • 
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of falling into a new error, and replied to Louvois’ question, tliat 
he could not tell. 

* Is he in his hotel at Versailles, or not. Sir?* said the n^inister 
sternly ; * endeavour to forget for once that you are professionally 
a liar, and give a stiaiglvt-tbrward answer, for on your telling truth 
depends your immediate transini^^sion to the Bastille or not. Was 
your master at home when yon l^t the house, or out V 

* He was out then, Sir, certainly,’ replied Riqnet. 

* On horseback, or on foot ?’ demanded Louvois. ‘ 

* On horseback,’ replied the mam ' 

‘ Now, answer me one other question,’ continued the minister. 

* Have you not been heard, this very morning, to tell the head 
groom to have horses ready to go to Paris?’ 

‘ Sir,' said Jerome, with a look, of impudent raillery that he dared 
not assume towards the King, but which nothing upon earth could 
have repressed in addressing Louvois at that moment, ‘Sir, I 
feel convinced that 1 must possess a valet de chambre without 
knowing it, for nobody on earth could repeat my words so accu¬ 
rately, unless I had some scdundrel of a valet to betray them as 
soon as they were spbken.’ 

‘ Sir, your impudence shall have its just punishment,’ said Lou¬ 
vois taking*’up a pen and dipping it in the ink, but the King waved 
his hand, saying, ‘ Put down the pen. Monsieur de Louvois ! You 
forget that you are in the King’s cabinet and in his presence!— 
Kiquet, you may retire.’ 

Riqu^ did nof need a second bidding, but, with a look of pro¬ 
found awe and_ reverence towards Louis, laid his hand upon his 
heart, lifted up his shoulders, like the jaws of a crocodile ready to 
swallow up his head, and bowing almost to the ground, walked 
backward out of the room. Louvois stood before the King, for 
an instant, with a look of angry moitihcation, which he su|)pressed 
with difficulty. Louis suffered hiln to remain thus, and, perhaps, 
did not enjoy a littla the humiliation he had inflicted upon a man 
whom he, more than once in his life, declared to be perfectly in¬ 
supportable, though he could not do without him. At length, 
howf ver, he spoke in a grave but not an angry tone, saying. 

‘From the questions that you asked that man just now. Mon¬ 
sieur de Louvois, I am led to believe that you have received some 
fresh information regardfng this young gentleman—this Count de 
Morseiul. My determination up to this moment, strengthened by 
the advice of Monsieur de Meaux, Monsieur Pelisson, .and others, 
is simply this : to pursue to the utmost the means of persuasion 
and conciliation in order to induce iiim, by fair means, to return 
to the bospm of the Caitholic church.’ 

‘ Better, Sire,’ replied Louvois, ‘ far better cut him off like a 

* withered and cdrrupted brand), unfit' to be grafted on that goodly 

tree.’ • * 
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^ You know, Marquis,’ said the King, * that I am always amen¬ 
able to reason. I have expressed the determination which I had 
taken finder particular circumstances. If you have other circum¬ 
stances to communicate to me which may make me alter that opi¬ 
nion, do so straight-forwardly. Kings are as liable to error as 
other men,—perhaps, indeed, moje so ; for they see truth at a dis¬ 
tance, and require perspective glasses to examine it w'ell, which 
are not always at hand. If I am wrong I am ready to change my 
resolution, though it is always a part of a king’s duty to decide 
sj>eedily \vhen he can do it wisely.’ 

‘ The simple fact. Sire,’replied Louvois, with the mortification 
under which he still smarted affecting his tone of voice; ‘the 
simple fact is, as your Majesty must have divined from the answers 
that man gave me, I have now ejear and distinct proof that this 
Count de Morseiul has, throughout tlie insii^iificant but annoying 
troubles occasioned by the Huguenots in Poitou, been the great 
ibmenter of all their discontent, and their leader in actual insur¬ 
rection. He was not only present at this preaching in the desert, 
as tliese fanatics call it, and led all the proceedings, by a speech 
upon the occasion highly insulting to your Majesty’s authority and 
dignity; with all which your Majesty has already been made 
acquainted-’ * 

‘ But upon not very clear and conclusive evidence,’ said tlTe King. 
‘ Upon evidence. Monsieur de Louvois, which should condemn 
none of my subjects before a court of law, and, therefore, not be¬ 
fore his sovereign. That he made a speech is /:lear; buc sifme of 
the witnesses dept^sed, that it was only to leconunend moderation 
and tranquillity, and to beseech them, on no account, to appear on 
such occasions with arms. 


‘ All hypocrisy, Sire,’ replied Louvois. ‘ I have had two of the 
dragoons with me this morning who were present with my unfor¬ 
tunate cousin, young De Heiicoiiit, and they are quite ready and 
willing to sweai'that he, this Count de Mor^iul, began the affray 
by striking that young officer from his horse.’ 

‘ Without provocation ?’ demanded the King, his brow growing 
somewhat cloudy. 

* They saw none given,’ replied Louvois, ‘ and they were close 
to him. Not only this, but, as it is shown that he did not him¬ 
self return to his own house till late at night; that De Hericourt 
never returned at all ; and that the two were angry rivals for the 
hand of this very Mademoiselle de Marly, there is strong reason 
to believe that they met after the affair on the moor, and that the un¬ 
happy young man was slain by the hand.of the Count of Morseiul.’ 

‘This is something new, indeed,’ said #the King. ‘ Have you 
any further information, Monsieur ue Louvois ?’ 

* Merely the following,’Sire,’ replied the minister, ‘ that, in the 

• * • 
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course of yesterday evening, the famous fanatic minister, Claude 
de ’Estang, the great stay of the self-styled reformed church, 
who, on more than one occasion, in his youth opposed your,! royal 
father in arms, and has, through life, been the great fneiid and 
adviser of these Counts of Morseiul, arrived in Paris last night, 
sent a billet down to tlie Count tjhs morning, and further, that 
the Count immediately went up to visit him. Unfortuuatlely the 
news was communicated to me too late to take measures lor track¬ 
ing the Count from Versailles to the hiding-place of Eie minister, 
whom it is desirable to lay hands upon if possible. The Count 
was tracked indeed, to his own hotel in Paiis; but, just before I 
came hither, the messenger retuned to tell me, that as soon as 
Monsieur Morseiul had arrived at his own house he had gone out 
again on foot, and all further trace of him was lost. What I 
would urge upon yoyr Majesty’s attention, then, is this, that if 
you suffer him to trifle away many days, persuading you and good 
Monsieur Bossuet, that he intends to yield and return to the church 
you will suffer this affair of the preaching, the tumult, the murder 
of some of your loyal subjects; and the previous conduct of this 
Young man, to drop and be forgotten; and you cannot well revive 
it after any length of time, as it is known, that alieady, that full in¬ 
formation has been laid before you on the subject. It does seem 
to me. Sire,’ continued the minister, seeing that Louis was much 
moved bv his reasonings, ‘ it does seem to me that you have but 
one choice. You must cither, believing, as I do, that the Count 
de Mors^ul has not the slightest intention of ever becoming a 
convert fioni the heresy which he now professes, determine upon 
arresting him and punishing him for the crimes with which he 
is cliaTged, should they be proved ; or else you must grant him 
your royal favour and pardon, put it out of your own power to 
investii^ate further the matter, bestow upon him the hand of Made¬ 
moiselle de Marly, and leave fate, ai?d his own inclinations, to con¬ 
vert him to the Catholic faith, or not, as may happen.’ 

* I certainly shall not take the latter alternative,’ replied the 

King. ‘ The circumstances you have brought forward are extremely 
strong, especially this renewed visit to Claude de TEstang. I am 
not one to show indecision where firmness is necessary, Louvois. In 
an hour or two, whenever I think it probable that lie is returned to 
Versailles, I will send to require his presence. I will question 
him myself upon his beliefj ascertain the probability of his con¬ 
version, and determine at once. If I find your statement cor¬ 
rect-’ 

* Sir,’ cried Louvois, interrupting the Kings, as was too often 
his custom to do, ‘ there is little use of your asking him any ques¬ 
tions, but one simple one ; the answer to which must, at once, sa¬ 
tisfy so great'and magnanimous a mind'as yours, and you will see 
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that I entertain no feeling of personal enmity to the young man 
by the question that I am about to suggest. If he answer that 
questspn candidly, straight-forwardly, and, at once, in the manner 
and sense which your Majesty can approve, give him your favour, 
raise him high, distinguish him in every manner : but if he pre¬ 
varicates, hesitates, or answers ii> a sense and manner which your 
Majesty cannot approve, send him to the Bastille.’ 

But what is the question V demanded the King eagerly. ‘ What 
is the questton, Monsieur de Louvois V 

* This) Sir,’ replied Louvois : ‘ Monsieur de Morseiul, I beg and 
command of you, as your king and your benefactor, to tell me 
whether there is, or is not, really any chance of your ever becom¬ 
ing a eonveit to the true (Catholic faith of this realm ?’ 

Louvois, by putting such a.question into the King’s mouth, 
showed not only how intimately he was acquainted with Louis’s 
weaknesses, but also how well he knew the firmness and candour 
of the young Count de Morseiul’ He knew, in short, that the lat¬ 
ter would tell the truth, and that the former would condemn it. 

‘ Nothing can be fairer,’ replied* the King, ‘ nothing can be fairer, 
Monsieur de Louvois. I will put that question to him exactly, and 
upon his answer to it he shall stand or fall.’ 

* So thoroughly am I convinced Sire, of what the result yill be,’ 

continued Louvois, ‘ that I will beseech your Majesty to give me 
authority to have him arrested immediately after he leaves you, in 
case you send me no order to the contrary.’ ^ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied the King, ‘ certainly, I will sign the order 
immediately.’ * , 

‘ Allow me to remind you. Sire,’ replied Louvois, ‘ thq^t you 
signed one the other day, w hich is already in the hands of Cantal, 
only you ordered me to suspend the execution. That will do quite 
well, and Cantal will be at hand to put it in force.’ 

* Be it so,’ said the Monarch, ‘ be it so; but let Cantal be in the 

way at the time'I send for the young Coun^, that I may signify 
to him that he is not to arrest the Count if the answer 1 receive 
satisfies me. And now. Monsieur de Louvois, what news regard¬ 
ing this business of Dunkirk V . 

The King and his minister then turned to other matters, and 
having concluded the principal part of the affairs they had in hand, 
were talking somewhat lightly of other matters, when 0116 of the 
attendants, who knew that the hour of Louvois was over, opened 
the door and interrupted their further conversation, by announcing, 
to the surprise of both, that the Count de Morseiul was in waiting, 
beseeching, earnestly, a moment’s audience of the Monarch. The 
King turned his eyes upon Louvois, as if Lb inquire, ‘ What is the 
meaning of this ?’ but a moment or two after he bade the attend¬ 
ant give the CouqJ; admission^ 
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* Then I had better take ray leave, Sire, said the minister,' and 
give Cantal a hint to be in readiness and taking up the papers 
Fi'orn which he had been reading some extracts to the Moinarch, 
Loiivois bowed low and quitted the room. 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE UNFORSEEN BLOW. 

To have judged by the affable and agreeable smile which Louvois 
bore upon his countenance as he passed the young Count de Mor- 
seiiil in one of the ante-rooms, a stianu:er to that minister would have 
imagined that he was extremely well disposed towards the gentle¬ 
man whom he was in fact labouring to ruin. No such error, how¬ 
ever, could have taken place with regard to the aspect w'ith which 
the King received the young Count, which, though not frowning 
and severe, was grave and somewhat stern. 

The countenance and conduct of Albert of Morseiiil was calm, 
tranquil, and serene ; and Louis, who intending to cut th*e interview 
as short as possible had risen, could not help saying within him¬ 
self, ‘ That looks not like the face of a man conscious of crime.* 

As the King ]>aused while he made this remark to himself, the 
Count imagined that he waited for him to begin and open the cause 
of his coming ; and, consequently, he said at oufce, * Sire, I have 
ventured to intrude upon your Majesty, notwithstanding your in¬ 
timation that you would send for me when your convenience served, 
inasmuch as I have matters of some importance to lay before you, 
which would bear no delay.’ 

‘ Pi ay,’ demanded Louis, ‘ pray, Monsieur dc Morseiul, before 
you proceed further, be so good as to inform r:e, whether the mat¬ 
ters to which you allude refer to yourself or to the state ?’ 

‘ By no means to myself,’ replied the Obimt, who was not alto¬ 
gether satisfied with the King’s tone and manner. They refes en¬ 
tirely to the safety of the state and your Majesty. On my own af¬ 
fairs I would not have presumed to intrurje upon you again.’ 

‘ Very well, then,’ said the King dryly, * since such is the case, 
you will be good enough to communicate whatever you may have 
to sav upotf such subjects to Monsieur de Louvois, Monsieur de 
Seignelai, or Monsieur Colbert de Croissy, as the case may be ; 
such being the usual course by which matters of importance are 
hrought to mv ears. And now, MonsieurMe Morseiul, though I 
lifive but a single moment to, attend to anything at this particular 
time, let me ask yqu one question^—Is there or *is there not any 
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hope of iny receiving the great gratification of being enabled to 
show yon as much iavoiir ami distinction as I could wish, by your 
abjuring the heresy in which you have been unfortunately ^riought 
up, and seeking' repose in the bosom of the Catholic church V 

The Count de 3Iorsciul felt that a crisis in his liite had arrived; 
but, vvith the question put to him so simply and straight-forvvardly, 
he felt that he could not evade the decision, and he would not pre¬ 
varicate even for salety. 

'If, Sire,’ he said, ‘ w’hat your Majesty demands is to know 
my ow'n o[)inion upon the subject at this moment—’ 

' I mean, Sir,’ said the King, ‘ plainly. Do you believe that 
there exists a likehliood of your becoming converted to the Catho¬ 
lic lUith V 

‘ I do not believe so, Sire,’ replied the Count. ' With deep 
and profound res[)ect lor your Majesty, with much veneration and 
reiiurd for Monsieur liossuet, and with all the advanta<*'e of being 
even now reading some of his works upon religion, I should be 
deceiving your Majesty, I should be wronging myself, 1 should be 
showing- inysell unworthy of the high ojimion which JMonsieur de 
Meaux has exjuessed of me, if 1 did iiotcleaily and distinctly state 
that I see no likeliliood whatsoever of my changing opinions in¬ 
stilled Into me in infancy.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ cried the King, considerably moved and struck by 



liopETShat the eloquence of llossuet will prevail—let me hope that 
I may yet have, the opportunity of conleiiing upon you all those 
favours that I am most eager to bestow.’ 

There ivas an eagerness and sincerity in the King’s manner, 
which affected the Count in turn. ' Alas, Sire,’ he said, ‘ what 
Mould I not do to merit the favour of such a King? but still I 
must not deceive you. Whatever hopes your Majesty is pleas¬ 
ed to entertain of^ my conversion to the established religion 
of the realm, may be derived from the knowledge—from the 
povverliil gratitude—w^ich your Majesty’s generosity and high 
qualities of every kind must call up iii your subjects and your 
servants ; or they may arise from your knowledge of the deep and 
persuasive eloquence of the Bishop of Meanx : but they must not 
arise from any thing that I have said, or can say, regarding the 
state of my mind at this moment.’ 

' I giieve, Monsieur de Morseiul, I grieve bitterly to hear it,’ 
replied the King ; and he then paused, looking down thoughtfully 
for some moments ; after which he added, ‘ Let me remonstrate 
with yon, that nothing may be left undone, which I can do, to 
justify me in treating vou as I could wish. Surely, Monsieur de 
M orseiiii, there can be nothing verj difiicult to believe in that 
Miiich so many—nay, I may j,ay all the holiest, the wisest, and 
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the best have believed, since the first preaching of our religion. 
Surely, the great body of autliority which has accumulated 
th rougjiout ages, in favour of the Catholic church, is not to be 
shaken by such men as Luther and Calvin. You yourselves ac¬ 
knowledge that there arc—as tliere must ever be when heavenly 
things are revealed to eaithly untkerstanding—iny'^tenes which we 
cannot subject to the ordinary test of human knowledge, in the 
whole scheme of our redemption—you acknowledge it; and yet 
with liiith yeu believe in those mysteiies, rejecting only those 
which do not suit you, and ynetendmg that the scnjiture does not 
warrant them. Ilut let me ask you, upon what authority we are 
to rely for the right interpretation of those very passages ? Is it 
to be upon the woitl of two such men as Luther and Calvin, learned 
though they might be, or on the authority of the church, thiougli- 
oiit all ages, supported by tlie unbiassed opinions of a w'hole host 
of tlie learned and the wise in every century ? Are we to rely upon 
the opinion ol two men, originally stirred up by avarice and bad 
passions, in preference to the whole body ol' saints and martyrs, 
who have lived long lives of piety and holiness, meditating upon 
those very mysteiL's which you reject.' ham but a weak and 
feeble advocate, Monsieur de Morseiul, and should not, perhaps, 
have raised my voice at all after the eloquence of a fiossuet has 
failed to produce its eft'ect ; but my zealous and anxious wish 
both to see you reunited to the church, and to show you that fa¬ 
vour which such a conversion w'ould justify, have made me say 
thus much.’ 

The young Count was too prudent by far to er.tei into any theo¬ 
logical disscussiotis with the King, and he, theicfore, contented 
himself with replying, ‘ I fear. Sire, that onr belief is nothin our 
own power. Most sincerely do 1 hope and tiust, that, if I be now 
in the wrong, God may open my eyes to the truth. At present 
how'ever-’ 

* Say no more. Sir ! say no more !’ said the King, bending his 
head as a signal that the young iiolileman might retire. ‘ 1 am 
heartily sorry for your state of mind ! 1 had hoped better things. 
As to any other information you may have to comnmuicate, you 
will be pleased to give it to one of the secretaiies of state, accord¬ 
ing to the department to which it naturally reters itself.’ 

The King once more bowed his liead, &nd the Count with a low 
inclination retired. * I had better go at once to the apartments of 
Louvois,’ Ue thought; * for this afi’air of llatreaiimont may be 
already on the eve of bursting fortli, and 1 would lain have the last 
act of my stay in my native land one of loyalty to the King who 
drives me forth.* - • 

When he reached the open air, then, he turned to tbe. right, to 
seek the apartments of Louvois ; but, ere he readie^d them, he was 
met by the Chevalier de Rohon,j,whoin we have already mentioned, 
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wlio stopped him with a gay and nonchalant air, sayings * Oh, my 
dear Count,* you have made my fortune ! The hundred louisthat 
you lent me have brought good luck, and I am now a ricl^r man 
than I have been for the last twelve months. I won ten thousand 
franks yesterday.’ 

* And, doubtless, will lose tl^em again to-day,’ answered the 
Count. * I wish to heaven you would change tins life—but, my 
dear Chevalier, I must hasten on, for I am on business.’ 

' When shall I have an hour to talk with you, Cotnit?’ exclaim¬ 
ed the Chevalier de Rohan, still detaining him. ‘ I Want very 
much to explain to you my plan for raising myscll^—I am down 
low enough, certainly, just now.’ 

* When next we meet, Chevalier—when next we meet!’ said 
the Count, smiling as he thought of his approaching departure. 
* I am ill great haste now.’ * 

But ere he could disengage himself from the hold of the per¬ 
severing Chevalier de Rohan, he felt a hand laid gently upon his 
arm, and turning round, saw a gentleman whose face was not fami¬ 
liar to him. ' 

* Monsieur le Comte de Morseiul, I believe,’ said the stranger; 
and, cn the Count bowing his head, he went on * 1 have to apolo¬ 
gise fur interrupting your conversation; but [ have a word for your 
private’ear of some importance.’ 

The Chevalier de Rohan had by this time turned away, with a 
nod of th e head; and the Count replied to the other, ' 1 am in 
gomelitete. Sir. Pray, what may be your pleasure ?’ 

*l have an unpleasant task to perform towards you. Monsieur 
de Morseiul,’ said the stranger; ‘ but it is my wish to execute it 
as geriftly and delicately as possible. My orders are to arrest and 
convey you to the Bastille. 

The Count de Morseiul felt that painful tightening of the heart 
which every man, thus suddenly stopped in the full career of liberty 
and destined to be cqnveyed to long and iincertaiiriinprisonment, to 
be shut out from all the happy sounds and sights of earth, to be de¬ 
barred all the sweet intercourse of friendship and affection, has felt 
and must feel. At the same time all the various points of anxiety 
and clifHculty in his situation rushed through his mind with such 
rapidity as to turn him dizzy with the whirling numbers of such 
painfulrthoughts. Clemehce de Marly, whose hand was to have 
bee^ his that very night, the good old pastor, his friends, his ser¬ 
vants, all might, for aught he knew, be kept in utter ignorance of 
his fate for many days. The hands, too, of the unscrupulous and 
feelingless instruments of despotic power, would be in every cabi¬ 
net of his house and his'chateau, invading all the little storehouses 
of past affections, perhaps scattering to the winds all the fond me¬ 
morials of the Ipv^d and dead. Th^ dark lock of his mother’s hair, 
which he had preserved from boyhood—the few fragments of her 
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handwriting, and some verses that she had composed shortly before 
her death—ail his father’s letters to him, from the time that he 
first sept him forth, a gallant boy girt with the sword of a high 
race, to win renown, through all that period when the son, growing 
up in glory, shone back upon his father’s name the light that he 
had thence received, and paid amply all the cai-es which had been 
bestowed upon him, by the joy of his great deeds, up to that sad 
moment, when, with a trembling hand, the dying parent announced 
to his son the commencement and progress of the fatal malady 
that carried him to the grave.—All these were to be opened, exa¬ 
mined, perhaps dispersed bv the cold, if not by the scornful ; and 
all the sanctities of private affection violated. 

Such and a thousand other such feelings, rapid, innumerable, 
and, in some instances, contradictory to and opposing each other, 
rushed through his bosom in a moment at the announcement of the 
oflicei’s errand. The whole facts of his situation, in short, with 
every minute particular, were conjured up before his eyes, as in a 
picture, by those few words; and the first effort of deliberate thought 
was made while De Cantal went on to say, * As I have said. 
Monsieur de Morseiul, it is ray wish to save you any unnecessary 
pain, and therefore I have ordered the carriage, which is to con¬ 
vey you to the Bastille, to wait at the further end of thd first street. 
A couple of musketeers and myself will accompany you inside; so 
that there will be no unnecessary parade about the matter ; and I 
doubt not that you will be liberated shortly.’ 

* I trust it maybe so, SiV,’ replied the Count; * and am ooliged 
to you for your kindness. 1 have violated no law, divine or human ; 
and though, of course, I have many sins to atone towards my God, 
yet I have none towards my king. I am quite ready to accompany 
you, but I suppose that I shall not be permitted to return to my 
own house, even to seek those things which may be necessary for 
my comfort in the Bastille.’ 

* Quite impossible, Sir,’ replied the offic^'r. * It would be as 
much as my head is worth to permit you to set foot in your own 
dwelling.’ 

The thoughts of the young Count, as may well be supposed, 
were turned, at that moment, particularly to Clemence de Marly; 
and he was most anxious, on every account, to make his servants 
acquainted with the fact of his having been arrested, in the hope 
that Riquet would have the good sense to convey the tidings to the 
Hotel de Rtmvre. To have explained this, in any degree, to the 
officer who had him in charge, would have been to frustrate the 
whole design; and therefore he replied, 

* Far be it from me. Sir, to wish you to-do any thing but your 
duty: but you see, as I have been accustomed, throughout my life, 
to somewhat perhaps too much luxury, I should be very desirous of 
procuring some changes of apparel. That, I am aware, may be 
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permitted to me unless 1 am to be in the strictest and most severe 
kind oi‘imprisonment which the Bustille admits of. You know by 
the orders you have received whether such is to be the case^r not^ 
and of eourse 1 do not wish you to deviate from your orders. 
Am 1 to be kept au secret V. 

■ * Oh dear no, not at all,* replied the officer. ‘ The order 
merely implies vour safe custoay; and, probably, unless some 
private commands are given fartlier, you will have what is called 
the great liberties of the Bastille: but still that would not, by 
any means, justify me in permittiing you to go to your own house.’ 

* No,’ replied the Count ; ‘ but it renders it perlectly possible 
—if you are, as 1 believe, disposed to treat a person in my unlbr- 
tunate situation with kindness aud liberality—for yon to send 
down one of your own attendants^to my valet, Jerome lliquet, with 
my orders to send me up, in the course of the day, such clothes as 
may be necessary for a week. Let the message be verbal, so as to 
guard aguinstany dangerous communication ; and let the clothes l)e 
addressed to the care of the governor of the prison, in order that 
they may be inspected be tore thfey are given to me.’ 

‘ * Oh, to that, of course, there can be no objection,’ replied the 
young officer. ‘ We will do it immediately. But we must lose na 
time. Monsieur de Morseinl, for the order is countersigned by 
Monsieiir.de Louvois, and you know he likes prompt obedience.’ 

The Count accompanied him at a rapid pace, deriving no slight 
consolation under the unhappy circumstances in which he was. 
place(J^!lri the idea 9 !' Clemenee being fiflly informed of the cause 
of his not appealing at the time he had promised. At the spot 
which Monsieur de Cantal had mentioned, was found a plain car¬ 
riage, With a coachman and lackey in grey, and two musketeers of 
the guard'seated quietly in the inside. While the Count was 
entering the vehicle, the officer called the lackey to his side and 
said, * Run down as fast as possible to tlie house of the Count de 
Morseiul, and inqnirq for his valet. What did you say his name 
is. Monsieur de Morseiul V 

* Jerome Riquet,’ said the Count. 

* Ay, Jerome Riquet,* said the officer. * Inquire for his valet, 
Jerome Riquet : tell him that the King has judged 'it right that 
his master should pass a short time in the Bastille, and that, 
therefore, lie must send thither to-night, addressed to the care 
of the governor, what clothes he judges the Count may require. 
The house.is next door but one to that of Monsieur de Meaux. 
Hun quick, and take the little alley at the end of the street, so 
that you may j-oin us at the corner of the road.* ' 

The young officer the« entered the carriage, and the coachman 
drove on.; but before tliey proceeded along the high road they 
wereuobUgied to pause fiir a moment or two« in order to give time 
for the arrival of the lackey, vfliQ, when he dime, spoke a few 
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words through the window to Monsieur de Cantal, in the course 
of which the word ^ Exempt ’ was frequently audt^bie. ' 

‘ Th^t is unpleasant,’ said the young officer, turning to the 
Count: * I find that an Exempt has been sent to yorrr house 
already,—to seal up your papers, I suppose ; and, on hearing the 
man give the message to one of jour servants, he was very angry, 
it seems, sending word to wait for him here ; but, as I am n^ 
under his orders or authority, I think I shall even tell the coach** 
man to go o«.’ 

He said this in a hesitating tone, however, evidently afraid that 
he had done wrong J and before he could execute his purpose of 
bidding the carriage proceed, the lackey said, here comes the 
Exempt, Sir. Here he is!’ 

lit a moment after, a tall, meagre, gauntlooking man, dressed in 
the peculiar robes of an Exempt of the court, with a nose extraordi¬ 
narily red, scarcely any eyebrows, and a month which seemed 
capable of swallowing the vehicle that he approached and all that 
it contained, came up to the side of the carriage, and spoke to the 
young officer through the windovt^. The words that passed be*- 
tween them seemed to be sharp; and, at lerfgth, the Exempt ex-i- 
claimed, in a louder tone, so as to be completely audible tfir the 
Count—although his articulation was of that round ’ spluttering 
kind which rendered it very difficult to make out what he said—‘I 
shall do so, however, Sir; I shall do so, however, I have authority 
for what I do. 1 will suffer no such communications as these; and 
1 will not quit the carriage till I have seen ^he yinsoner ’safely 
lodged in the hands of the governor ofthe Bastille.’ 

* Well, Sir,’ replied the officer, a little heated ; ^if you choose 
to overstep your duty I cannot help it, and certainly shsEll not 
attempt to prevent your going with the coacliman if you think fit. 
In the inside of the cartiage you shall not come, lor there I will 
giiaid my prisoner myself.’ • 

‘ That you may do. Sir, if you like,’ cried t^ie Exempt, shaking 
the awful mass of wig in vvhicli his head was plunged : ‘ but I will 
take care that there shall be no more communications.—Linen! 
What the devil does a prisoner in the Bastille want with linen? 
Why, in the* very first packet sent to him there might £e all 
sorts of treasonable things written uymn the linen. Have we 
not heard of ink of sympathy and all niabner of things?’ • 

, ‘Well, well, Sir,’ exclaimed the young officer: ‘1 saw no harm 
in what I was doing, or else I should not have done it. But get 
up, if you are going to get up, for I shall order the coachman to 
go on.’ 

The Exempt sprang up the high and ditficult ascent whichded 
to a coachbox of those days, with a degree of activity vvliich could 
hardly have been expected iVom a person of his poisons dignity, 
and the coach then*drove on upon %ts weary way to Paris. 
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very violent and self-conceited person* indeed, that seems to 
to be/ said the Count. * Do you know him?' 

*Not 1/ replied tlio. young Officer, * though he threatens to 
make me know him pretty sufficiently, by complaining to Louvois 
about sending for these cursed clothes of yours.' 

The o65cer was evidently out of temper; and the Count, there¬ 
fore, left him to himself, and feil'into a fit of musing over bis own 
situation. That fit of musing, dark and painful as it was, lasted, 
without cessation, till the vehicle entered one of the suburbs of the 
great city of Paris. There, however, it met with an interraption of 
a very unexpected kind; for, in trying to pass between two heavy 
carts, which were going along in opposite directions, the coachman 
contiived to get the wheels of the carriage locked with those of both 
the other velucles; and with such force was this done that the 
lackey behind was thrown down and hurt, the Exempt himself 
nearly pitched off the coachbox, and obliged to cling with both his 
hands, while the coachman lost his hat and the reins. 

The idea'of making his escape crossed the mind of the Count de 
Morseiul; but he evidently saw‘that even if he were out of the car¬ 
riage, surrounded as he was by a great number of people, without 
any large sum ol money upon his person, and with the eyes of the 
officer, the-musketeers, and the Exempt upon him, it would be 
vain to make the attempt, 

To render the situation of the vehicle as bad as possible, one of 
the hoi'ses, either irritated by the uncouth and not very gentle 
term^^ith which ^the coachman attempted to back out of the 
difficulty, or galfed by part of the cart pressing upon it, began to 
kick most vehemently; and Monsieur de Cantal, the officer, having 
previously sent the two musketeers to aid the coachman and the 
Exempt in disentangling the carriage, now showed a strong incli¬ 
nation to go himself After looking anxiously at the Count de 
Morseiul for a moment, he at length said*, ‘ I must either go and 
set those men rightj or suffer the carriage to be kicked to pieces. 
If I go, Monsieur de Morseiul, will you give me your word not to 
try to escape ?’ 

The Count paused for an instant; but then the same considera¬ 
tion returned upon him, and he replied, * Go, Sir, go: 1 do give 
you my word.’ 

The,officer then sprang out; but scarcely had he been away a 
moment, when the head of the Exempt appeared looking in at the 
window. ‘ Hist, hist, Monsieur de Morseiul!’ be said, in a voice 
totally different from that which he had used before, and which 
was wonderfully familiar to the ears of the Count; Miist, hist! 
On the very first linen you receive, there will be information writ¬ 
ten for vQu.' It will be invisible to all eyes till it is held to the 
Are. But the flame of a strong lamp will do, if you cannot sham 
an ague and, get some wood to warpi you/ ^ , 
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‘ T can scarcely believe my eyes/ said the Count, in the same 
low voice. 

‘ Doynot doubt them, do not doubt them,’ said the Exempt. 

‘ 1 knew of your arrest betbre you knew of it yourself, but could 
not warn you, and was making all ready when the man came to 
the hotel. I have sacrificed muoh for you, Count; as goodly a 
pair of eyebrows as ever valet had in this world ; and I dare not 
blow my nose for fear of wiping off the paint: Louvois outwitted 
me this rnoiiflng, and now I’ll outwit him if I have but time. Hea¬ 
vens, how that beast is plunging and kicking ! The pin I ran into 
its stomach is sticking there yet I suppose; ay, she’s quieter now; 
here they come, and 1 must splutter.—Monsieur,’ he said, as the * 
officer now returned to the side of the caniage, * Monsieur-, tliis is 
guarding your prisoner securely,* is it not ? Here I come to the 
window and find not a single soul to prevent his escaping, when he 
might have got out in a moment, and run up the Rue de Bievre, 
and passed through the Rue de I’Ecole, and across the Place de 
ribuversitc, and then down to the river-’ 

* Psha !’ said the officer impatiently; ‘ let me have no more of 
this importinence. Sir-. The Count ga\e m'e his word that he 
would not escape. If I deliver my prisoner saf ly at the Bas¬ 
tille, that is sufficient, anti l w'ill not have my conduct qnegtioned. 
If you have any complaint to make, make it to Monsieur do 
Louvois. Come get uj), Sir, don’t answer ; the carriage is now 
clear, and enough of it left together to carry us to the Jl^astille. 
Co on, coachman.’ • 

The coacliman, however, pertinaciously remafnti^ in a state of 
trancjiiillity, till the Exempt was once more comfortably seated by 
his side; and tlien the carriage rolling on through the back streets 
of the capital, made a little turn by the Rue di Jean Be-ausire, 
into the Rue St Antoine, and approached the gates of that 
redoubted prison, in which so*many of the best and noblest in 
Fiance have lingei’ed out, at clifi’erent tinieai a pint of their exis¬ 
tence. To few, to very lew, have the tall gloomy lowers of that 
awful fortress appeared without creating feelings of pain and ap¬ 
prehension; and however confident he migiU be of his own,inno¬ 
cence, however great n iglit be his trust in the good providence 
and protection of God, however strong he might be in a good cause 
and a firm spirit, it cannot be denied that Albert of Moi-scAnl felt 
deeply and painfully, and with an anxious and a sickening heart, 
his entranc*e into that dark solitary abode of crime, and sorrow, ai.d 
sufFcring. 

Ihe carriage drew up just opposite the drawbridge and the 
officer getting out, left his prisoner in charge of th^ musketeers 
and went forward to speak to the officer on guard at the gates. To 
him he notified, ii^due lovm, ijiat he had brought a prisoner, with 
orders from the King for his i’Acaiceralioii; and the carriage was 
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kept I'or some time standing there, wliife the officer on guard 
proceeded to the dwelling of tiie governor, to demand tiie keys of 
the great gates. When he had obtained them and retui r^!id, the 
doors were opened ;the guard was turned out under arms ; the great 
drawbridge let down; the bell which communicated with the 
interior of the building rung; and. the vehicle containing the (’ount, 
slowly rolled on into the outer court- called the Cour du Goverii- 
ineiit. 

There the carriage paused, the governor of the j^'iison having 
expressed his intention of coining down to receive the prisoner from 
the hands of the officer who brought him ; otherwise the carriage 
»would have gone on into the inner court. A short pause ensued, 
and at length the well-known lie.'^rnaMx was seen approaching, 
presenting exactly that appearance which might be expected from 
his character; for the traits of debauchery, levity, and feiocity, 
which distinguished his actual life, hud stamped themselves upon 
his countenance in ineffacable characters. 

* Ah, good day. Monsieur de Morseiul,' he said, as the door of 
the carriage opened, and the X'ount descended. ‘ Monsieur de 
Cantal, your very hutiihle servant. Gentlemen, both, you had bet¬ 
ter step into the Corps de Garde, where I will receive your jirisoner, 
Monsieur de Cantal, and read the letters for his detention.’ 

Thus saying, with a slow and important step he walked into the 
building, seated himself, called for pen and ink, and a light and 
then read the King’s letter lor arrest and imprisonment of the 
Count de Morseiul/- 

* Monsieur <Je 'Louvois is varying these letters every day,’ he 
said ; ‘ one never knows what one is doing. However, there stands 
the King’s name, and that is quite enough ; so Monsieur de Mor¬ 
seiul, you are welcome to the Bastille. You are to have our great 
liberties, I suppose. 1 must beg you to give me your sword, 
however, and also every thing you'have about your person, if you 
please; letters, papexs, money, jewels, and evfery thing else, in 
short, except your seal, or your signet ring, which you keep for 
the purposes about to be explained to you.’ 

Wvtli very painful feelings the Count unbuckled his sword, and 
laid it down upon the table. He then gave up all tlfe money that 
he possessed, one or two ordinary papers of no import, and the other 
usual articles of the same kind, which are borne about the person. 
The note which he had received fiom Clernence in the morning, 
he had luckily destroyed. While this was doing, the governor 
continued to write, examining the different things that he put down 
before him, and he then said, “Is this all, Sir?’ 

* It is,' rijplied the Cdunt, * upon my word.’ 

‘ One ©f the men must put his hands in your pocket, Count,’ 
said the governor; * that is a ceren?ony every pne has to undergo 
here.’ The prisoner shut his teeth* liard, but made no remark, and 
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offered no resistance, tliough, if he had given way to his feelings, 
he would certainly have dashed the man to tht; ground at once, 
who, with unceremonious liands, now seai'ched his person. When 
that also was over, Besmaux wrote down a few words at the end 
of the list of things ho had made out, and handed it to the Count 
to read. Tlie only observation tlAt the young nobh'man made, was, 
that the governor had put do^n his sword as having a silver hilt, 
when the hilt was of gi>ld. 

‘ Ah, if is of gold, is it f said do Besmaux, taking it up and looking 
at it, while several of Jthe attendants who stood round grinned from 
ear to car. ‘ Well, we will alter it, and put it domi gold. Now, 
Monsieur do Morseiid, v'ill you have the goodness to sign that 
paper, wliich, with these letters, we fold up thus / and now with 
th(! seal wliifli you retain, you hare the goodness to seal them, and 
write your name round the seal.’ 

With all these forms the Count complied, and the governor 
then intimated to him, that he Avas ready to conduct him into th<? 
interior of the Bastille, the spot .where they then wore, though 
within the walls and drawbridge, being actually considered as with¬ 
out the chateau. 

‘H ere, then, T take leave of you, ISTonsieur dc Morscyul,’ said the 
office)’ who had brought him thither, ‘ and I Avill do my best, on my 
return to Versaillcs, to insure that the clothes you want shall be sent 
notwithstanding the inter(erence of that impertinent Plxempt, who 
took himself off on the outside of the drawhridge, and has d''nbtloss 
gone back to lay his complaint against me b toil* LouA^ois. 1 knoAv 
the King,howCA'er, ; and knoAA'ing that he Avislu's ifo one to be treated 
Avith harshness or severity, have therefore; no fear of the, conse¬ 
quences.’ 

The (k)unt held out his hand to him frankly. ^ T am A^ery much 
obligt'fl to you, Monsieur de Captal,’ he said, ‘ for the kindness and 
politeness you haye shown me. Tt is at such moments as these, that 
kindness and politeness become real benefits.’* 

The officer took his hand respectfully, and then, without more 
AA'ords, retired ; the carriage passed out; the gates cieaked upon 
their hinges; and the heavy drawbridge swung slowdy up,» with 
a jarring sound of chains, and heavy iron work, sadly harmoni¬ 
ous with the uses of the building, Avhicji they shut out from the 
Avorld. 

The goA’cnior then led the way toAvards the large and heavy mass 
of gloomy masonry, AAdth its eight tall gaunt low'ers, Avhicli formed 
the real prison of the Bastille, and a]>j)roac“h('d flu; gate in the '^•f’n- 
tre, that looked towards the gardens and buildings fd’ tlie arsenal. 
The draAvbridgc there was by this time doAvn, and the» gates Avere 
open for the admission of the prisoner ; Avhihi wlqit Avas called the 
staff of the Bastille*stood ready»to jeccivc him, and the guard of the 
grand court was drawn up in lirrt' on either side. 
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‘ You see we have an extensive court here,’ said the governor, 
leading the way. ‘ It is somewhat dark to be sure, on account of 
the buildings being so high; but, however, some of our^J)Cople, 
when they have been accustomed to it for a year or tu'o, find it 
cheerful enough. Wc will put you, I think. Monsieur de Mor- 
sieul, into what is called the Toiler of Liberty, both because the 
name is a pleasant name—though it it but a name after all, cither 
here or elsewhere—and also because it is close to the libraiy, and 
as long as you have the gteat liberties, as they are caflcd^ you may 
go in there, and amuse yourself. Most of ypu Huguenots, 1 be¬ 
lieve, are somewhat of bookworms, and when a man cannot find many 
of the living to talk, to, he likes just as well to talk to the dead. 
I do not suppose, that, like some of our inmates here on their first 
aiTival, you are going to mope and pine like a half-starved cat, or a 
sick hen. It is hard to bear at first 1 acknowledge; but there’s no¬ 
thing like bearing a thing gaily after all. This way, Monsieur dc 
;Morseiul, this waiy, and I will show you your apartment.” 

He accordingly led him to th§ extnmie angle of the grand court 
on the left hand, Avhero a large transverse mass of architecture, con¬ 
taining the library, the hall of the conned, and various other apart¬ 
ments, separated that part from the lesser court, called the Court 
of the \vcll. A small stone doorway opened the way to a narrow 
spiral staircase, -which made the head dizzv with its manifold turn¬ 
ing ; and about half way up the steps the governor paused, and 
opcnQii^i door -which communicated by a narrow but crooked passage, 
with a single tolerable sized chamber, handsomely furnished. 

‘ Ir ou see wc tfeat you well. Monsieur do INlorseiul,’ said Bos- 
maux; ‘ and if any thing can be done to make your residence here 
pleasant, we .shall not fail to do it. There is but little use, if any, of 
cansiug doors to be locked or sentries to be placed. Some of the 
guards, or some of the officers of the staff, will be very willing to 
sho-vv you as much as is right of the rest of the building: and, in the 
mean time, can I serve yon ?’ 

‘ In nothing, I am afraid,’ replied the Count. * I have neither 
clothes, nor baggage, nor any thing else with me, which will put 
me torsome inconvenience till they send it to me ; but I understand 
that orders have been given to that effect already ; and I should 
only be glad to have any ejothes and linen that may arrive as soon as 
possibl'e.’ 

‘ I will sec to it, I will sec to it,’ replied Besmaux. ‘ You have 
dined of course, (’ount; but to-night yon will sup with*me.’ 

‘ Tf my stay here is to be long,’ said the Count, after thanking the 
govf'ruor for his invitation, * 1 should, of course, be very glad to 
have the attendance of a domestic. 1 care not much, indeed, whe¬ 
ther it be one of my owm, or whether it he one with which you can 
supply me for the time, but I an^^not used to bci -without some sort 
of attendance.’ ’ ' 
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The governor smiled. ‘ You must not be nice in the Bastille, 
Monsieur dc Morsciul,’ he said ; ‘ we all do with few attendants 
here, Ijftit we will see what can be done for you. At present we 
know nothing, but that here you are. The order for your recep¬ 
tion is of that kind which loaves every thing doubtful but the fact 
that, for the time, you arc not to be confined very strictly ; and, in¬ 
deed, as the letter is somewhat informal, as everything is that comes 
from the hands of Monsieur de liOuvois, I must write to him again 
for farther iiJjformation. As soon as 1 receive it, the whole shall be 
arranged as far as I can to your satisfaction. In the mean time we 
will give you every inclulgencc, as far as our own general rules will 
allow, though, perhaps, you will think that share of indulgence very 
small.’ 

The Count expressed his thanks in common-place terms, well 
knowing the character of Besmaux, and that his fair speeches only 
promis(>d a degree of courtesy which his actions generally failed to 
fulfil. 

After lingering for a moment or two, the governor left his pri- 
.soner in the abode assigned to him, and retunied to his own dwel¬ 
ling, without locking the door of the apartment, 

'I'herc are states of mind in which the necessity of calm contem¬ 
plation is so strong and overpoAvering, that none of the ordinary 
motives Avhich affect our nature have any infiuence upon us for the 
tirat',—states in Avhich even vanity the most irritable, and curiosity 
the most active of our moral prompters in this AA orld, slumber 
inactive, and leave thought and judgmeiir *par.mu)unt. Such 
Avas the case witli the Count de Morsciul. Alijiough he had 
certainly been interested with ('very thing conceining tl^' pri¬ 
son, which was to be his abode for an undefined length 
of time ; although all that took place indicative of his future destiny 
was, of course, not without attraction and excitement, he had grown 
weary of the formalities of his entrance into the Bastille, less because 
they Averc Avearisome in tlmmselA'cs than b('«ause he longed to be 
alone, and to hav-e a foAv minutes for calm and silent reflection. 

When he did come to reflect, however, the pros])ect presented 
was dark, gloomy, and sad. He was cut off fi om the escape l\e had 
meditated. 'The only thing that could have saved him from the 
most imminent (hingcrs and difficulties, the only scheme Avhich he had 
been able to fall upon to secure even the probability of pcafce and 
safety upon earth, had been now frustrated, I'hc charges likely to 
be brouglit’against him, if once averred by tlio decision of a court 
of justice, were such as, he AAudl knew, could not and would not be 
folloAved by pardon ; and Avhen he looked at the chances that 
existed of those charges being sanctioned,’confirmed, tyid declared 
just, by any commissum that might sit to try him, he fcrtuid that 
the probal)iliti(?s ycre altogetjier against him ; and that if party- 
feeling biassed th(' opinion of onr single magistrate, his cause Avas 
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Utterly lost. In c.iscs where circumstantial evithuice is e\ ('i y thinj^ 
—ami therein lies the horror and danji^er of judging by ciicumstan- 
tial evidence—so light a word, so small a turn will give a eJfiinplete- 
ly different view' to the whole circumstances of any case, will so 
completely prejudice the cpiestion, and bias the minds of hearers, 
that he M'as quite aware if any zealous (Catholics should be engaged 
in the task of persecuting him to the last, he could scarcely lu)[)e 
to escape from such serious imputations, as would justify jjerhaps 
his permanent detention, if not liis death. He had 4een at the 
meeting of the Protestants on the moor, wlvicli though not illegal 
at the time, had been declart'd to be so since. He had then ad¬ 
dressed the people, and had exhorted them to tranquillity and to 
peace ; but where were the witnesses to come from in order to 
prove that such was the case. « He had gone unarmed to that 
meeting ; but others had been there in anus and with arms 
concealed. He, himself, with his owui hand, had struck the first 
blow, from wdiicli such awful consequences had sprung ; but how 
■was he to prove the provocation which he had in the first in¬ 
stance, received ; or the protection which he had afterwards given 
to the base and unworthy young man, who had escaped from death 
by his means, only to become a murderer the moment after. U'lie 
only witnesses that he could call were persons of tlu; party inimical 
to the court, who might now be found with difficulty—when 
emigration Avas taking place from every part of Prance,—who 
woul4.only be partially believed if they could be heard, and who 
would place themslclves in danger by bearing testimony on his 
behalf. • ' 

Phg witnesses against him w'ould be the hired miscreants who 
had fired into a body of unoffending people, but who were of the 
religion of the judges, the unscrupulous adlnirents of the' cause to 
which those judges were bound by every tie of interest and of preju¬ 
dice, and who were serving under a monarch tliat, on one terrible 
occasion, had stepped in to over-rule the decision of a court of 
justice, and to inflict severer punishment than even his own crea¬ 
tures had dfired to assign. Death, therefore, seemed to be the only 
probable end of his imprisonment, death, or eternal loss of liberty! 
and the C’ount knew the court, and the character of those with 
whom he had to deal, too yv'ell, to derive any degree of consolation 
from the lenity with which he was tia'atcd at first. 

Had he been now in heart and mind, as he was not ycry long 
before, when quitting the army on the signature of the truce he 
had returned to the home of his ancestors, the prospect would have 
been far less terrible to him, far less painful. His heart was then 
in some degree solitary, his mind was comparatively alone in the 
world. Ho had spent the whole of his active life in scenes of dan¬ 
ger and of strife. He had confronted death so fften, that the lean 
and homd monster had lost his terrors and become familiar with 
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one, who had st^'incd to sec'k his acquaintance as if in sport. 11 is 
ties to the world had been few ; for the existence of bright days, 
and ha]sq>y careless moments, and splendid fortune, and the means 
of luxury and enjoyment at command, are not the tilings that bind 
and attach us to Life, 'fhe tie, the strong, the mighty tie of deep 
and powa'ifid affection to some bi'^ng, or beings, like himself, had 
been wanting. There were many that he liked; there* rveie many 
lliat he esteemed; there we'ie many he pi oteete'd and supported 
(!ven at that time ; Init he; knew and 1‘elt that if he were gone the 
next moiffent, they would be liked, and esteemed, and sujiported, 
and protected by othei's, and would feel the same, or nearly the 
same, towards those n ho succeeded as towards him, when he had 
passed away from the green and sunny earth and left them to the 
care of newer friends. , 

But, now otlu'r lies had arisen around him—tics the strength, tlie 
durability, the firm pressure of which he had never known before. 
Tlu'rc was now' a being on the earth to whom he w'as attached by 
feelings that can only once be felt, for whom he, himself, would 
have been ready to sacrifice every thing else; who for him, and for 
his love, had sbi'W'ii herself wdlling lo cast ft'om her all of those 
bright and pageant-like days of s])lcndour, in which she had once 
seemed to take so much delight. The tie, the strong tie of human af¬ 
fection—the rending of which is the great and agonising pang of 
death—had tw ined itself round his heart, and bound every feeling 
and thought. The great, the surpassing quality of sentiment being, 
the capability of loving, and being loved, had x- i.'ien up to crush and 
to leave void all the lesser things of life, but also lo gii-^* deatli terrors 
that it knew not befort*; to make the grave the bitter parting^place 
where joy ends for ever, and to poison the shaft that lays us low 
with venom that is felt in agony ere the dark, di'cainless sleej> suc¬ 
ceeds and extinguishes all. 

But was this all that rendered his situation now more terrible 
than it had been Tiefore ? Alas, no ! The s%nse </f religion w'as 
strong, and he might confidently trust that though eartbiy passion 
ended wdth the grave, and the mortal fire of his love for Clemencc 
de Marly would there become extinct—he might confidently j:rust 
that, in anQthc»r world, with his love for her exalted as well as pu¬ 
rified, rendered more intense and sublime, though less passionate 
and human, they should meet again, known to each other, bound 
together by the immortal memory of vast affection, and only dis¬ 
tinct from* o^hcr spirits, bright and happy as themselves, by the 
glorious consciousness of love, and the intense happiness of having 
loved well, loved nobly, and to the last. 

Such might have been his consolation in the prospect^of parting 
with her who had become so dear to him, if he had left her in calm 
and peaceful security, in a happy land, and without danger or diffi¬ 
culty surrounding hcr.^ But wheifhe thought of the she 
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had riubraccd, of the perils which surrounded lier at every step, of 
the anguish which would fiill upon her at his fate, of the utterly 
unprotected, imcoinforted, unconsoled state in which sl»j must 
remain, the heart of the strong warrior failed, and the trust of the 
Christiaix was drowned in human tears. 


CHArTER II. 

f 

THE CONSPIRATORS. 

In such dark anticipations and gloomy reflections, as we have men¬ 
tioned in the end of the last chapter, the Count de Morseiid passed 
the solitary hours, till a servant appeared to conduct him to the 
supper table of the governor. Had he not wished to think, indeed, 
he might have easily found amusement, either in the court below, 
where a number of the other prisoners were walking, or in the 
small library of the chateau ; but ho did wish to think, and however 
sad and sombre the stream of thought might be at that moment, its 
course only seemed too soon interrupted. 

The' governor was civil, and even intended to be very affable ; 
but Albert of IMorseiid was not of a character to be amused Avith 
the anecdotes of a debauched soldier’s life ; and the only variety 
which* the convertation of Resraaux afforded were tales of the re¬ 
gency of Anne of Austria, Avhich, though they might at any other 
moment have served to entertain an idle hour, were too light and 
insignificant to take hold of a mind agitated and writhing like that 
of the Count. 

The governor thought his guest very dull, and, after having 
made various essays to enliven hiih, he proposed that they should 
sit down to play for siims, written upon jiieccs of jfiapcr, which were 
to be accounted for after the Count’s liberation. The young noble¬ 
man would have certainly lost the good opinion of Ecsmaux for 
ever Jby declining this proposal, had it not so occurred that two in¬ 
cidents intervened Avhich prevented him from pressing it. The 
first was the arrival of a large packet of linen and other clothes for 
the use of the Count; and the governor, who found a real pleasure 
in the execution of the task of a gaoler, proceeded to examine with 
his own eyes and hands every separate article which had^ecn sent. 
It may be supposed that, after the intimation which he had received 
on the road, the young Count’s heart felt no slight agitation and in¬ 
terest during the scrutiAy ; but if any thing ivas v/ritten in the man¬ 
ner which Riquet had stated, no discovery thereof was made ; and, 
having completely satisfied himself,, Besmaux o:|;dercd the packet to 
be carried to the chamber of th^ Count. 
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The little excitement thus produced had scarcely worn away, 
when the great bell was heard to ring, and the officer upon guard 
appeared to demand the keys. According to the usual form the 
governor demanded—‘ For whose admission ?* 

* For the admission,’ said the officer, reading from a scrap of 
paper, ^ for the admission of Lou js de Bohan, called the Chevalier 
de Bohan.* 

The governor started up in some surprise—‘ On what charge V 
he demandeeV 

‘ For high treason,’ replied the officer ; and Besmaux immediate¬ 
ly gave orders for the Chevalier to be brought to his apartments. 

* Monsieur do Morsciul,’ he said, ‘ you will be good enough to 
follow that porte-clcf, who will conduct you back to your chamber. 
Do you feel it cold ?—for the King allows firing.’ 

‘ 1 have felt it slightly cold,’ the Count replied, ^ and of course 
the state of a prisoner does not tend to warm the heart. 

‘ Give wood to the Count in his chamber,’ said Besmaux, to one 
of the turnkeys, who had entered at the same time with the officer on 
guard ; and now, good night, Coitnt. No word to the prisoner, if 
you pass him on the stairs !’ 

The Count rose and departed ; and, as the governor had antici¬ 
pated, met the Chevalier do Bohan at the foot of the sthirs. That 
unfortunate gentleman was guarded by a musketeer on either side, 
and a man holding a torch preceding him. The moment that his 
eye fell upon the Count de Morseuil, he stopped, and appeared as 
if he were about to speak; but an officer wlio '\'i;is behind, and, in 
whom the Count dt' Morsciul instantly recognised the Marquis of 
Brissac, major of the King’s guard, exclaimed aloud, ‘Tass on, Mon¬ 
sieur de Bohan!’ 

The Count, Avho certainly had no desire to hold any communica¬ 
tions with him, merely bowed his head and followed by the turnkey, 
passed out into the court. Though Brissac knew him well, he took 
not the slightest notice of him as he passed, luyl the Count was con¬ 
ducted to his chamber in the tower of liberty, as it was called, where 
firing and lights were almost immediately afterwards brought him. 
On leaving him, however, the turnkey showed, by locking the heavy 
door without,.that the name of the tower had but little real meaning, 
and the harsh sound of the grating iron fell heavy and painfully 
upon the Count’s ear. ^ » 

There was, however, the hope before him of receiving some intel¬ 
ligence froip his friends without, and as soon as he had made sure 
that the turnkey was gone for the night, he eagerly opened the pac¬ 
ket of clothes that had been sent, and endeavoured, by the means 
which had been pointed out, to discover any thing which might be 
written on them. At first he w'as disappointed, and was beginning 
to fear that Biquet had been prevented from executing the purpose 
which he had enteilaincd. At’lpilgth, however, as he held one of 
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the liandkerchicfs before the fire, some slight yellow lines began to 
appear, grew gradually darker and darker, and assumed the form of 
letters, w'ords, lines, and sentences. The first thing that was writ¬ 
ten at the top was in the hand of the valet himself, and contained 
words of hope and encouragement. It was to the following 
effect:— * 

‘ Fear not; you shall soon be free. The lady has been told of all. 
The priest has gone safely back to Poitou. No suspicion attaclii's to 
any one, and means are taking to do away the evil.’ < 

The next sentences were in a different hand-writing ; and 
perhaps the young C'ount might not have been able to recognise 
whose it was—so different did it seem upon the linen, and in 
that ink, from the usual writing of Clthuencc,—had not the words 
been sufficient to show him from;w'hom it proceeded. 

‘ Fear not, dear Albert,’ the writing w'ent; ‘ I have heard all 
and grieve, but do not despond. 1 have been sent for to sc'e one 
to-morrow morning early, who is all-powerful. She loved me in 
my childhood ; she promised me many things in my youth, which 
I was too proud to accept; butT will now cast all pride away for 
the sake of him I love.’ 

A few lines more were written still further down, but as the 
Count was turning eagerly to read them, numerous sounds were 
heard from the court below, the clang of soldiers grounding their 
arms, and'\oiccs speaking, and the moment after, various footsteps 
might be distinguished ascending the staircase which came towards 
the room. Fearfulpthat he should be discovered, the Count con¬ 
cealed the handkerchief in his bosom ; but the steps passed by the 
door of his apartment, and, immediately after, heavy foot-falls were 
heard in the room above, with voices speaking in sharp and angiy 
tones. Those sounds soon ceased above, howevei-; four or five 
persons were heard to descend the stairs, and then all became quiet, 
except that a quick footstep was still heard pacing backwards and 
forwards in the ajiartpaent over head. ' 

‘ That is the Chevalier dc Ilohan,’ thought the Count. ‘ What 
crime I wonder can that weak libertine have committed, to deserve 
the rigorous imprisonment to which it seems he is to be subjected ?’ 

With such brief thought, howevej*, he dismissed the subject from 
his mind, and turned once more to the writing. By this time it 
had nearly vanished; buPbeing again exposed to the fire it re-ap- 
pcared, though more faintly th«an before. Fearful of interruption, 
the Count turned to the last lines which he had not read. They 
seemed to him, as far as he could judge, to be written in the hand 
of the Chevalier d’Evran, whom, to say sooth, in the joys and fears 
and agitations of the fcw’preccding days, he had nearly forgotten. 

‘ I have just returned to Paris, dear Albert,’ it said, * having 
gone down to Poicou to secure evidjsnce, which they would never 
have suffered to transpire, if iconic friend of yours had not been 
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lipon tlin spot. 1 have secured it. I'ear not, therefore, for I and 
your belle Clemence arc labouring together to set you free.’ 

()h,*kuman nature, strange and extraordinary state of existence, 
how many contradictions dost thou contain! Although filled with 
such good hopes, although containing such proofs of friendship, 
although conveying such iinportarit intelligence, the lines written 
by tin; f'hevalic'r d’Evran 'vrcrc not altogether pleasing to the Count 
de Morseiul, and he felt sensations that he was angry with himself 
for feeling, Itit which all his schooling of his own heart could scarce¬ 
ly banish.’ 

‘ I shall hate myseli,’ he continued, ‘ if I fed thus. Must there 
ever bo sonic counter-balancing thing in life and in feeling, to poize 
the bad against the good, and to make us less happy, less wise, less 
generous than w r otherwisi' might be ? Here new sensations have 
sprung u]! in my bosom, of a deeper and a finer kind’ than I ever 
kn(;Av before; and must there come some jietty jealousy, some small, 
low, m('an want of confidence, even in those 1 esteem and love to 
debase me as much as those other feelings might elevate me ? I 
wall think of such things no more ) and will only think of Louis 
with gratitude and affection. 

'I'hiis saving, or rather thus thinking, he re-read the lines that 
had been written! by Clennnice, and found tlnni'in ivbalm and a 
consolation which healed all the evil of the other, llaiing done so, 
his next, care w'as to (‘fface the w'riting; but that he found by no 
means diflicidt, damping the handkerchief in the cruise' of water 
which had been left for liim, and which, in a (^w miiuiles, left not 
a vestige of the lines which had been traced for lijs e\e alone. He 
sat lip for some time after this examination, .soothed and calmed 
by the tidings he had ri'ci'ived, and certainly fiir more t/anquil 
in every respect than during the first few' hours of his confine¬ 


ment. 

The warning of the lights, Ikiw'ci cr, whicli had been given to 
him, w'arned him*, at length, that it was time to retire to rest, and 
after some brief prayers to the Almighty for guidance, jiroteclion, 
and deliverance, he undressed hira:jj?lf, extinguislnal the lights, and 
lay down to seek repose but it was in vain that he did so, for as he 
lay on the snnall prison bed wdiich w'as allotted to him, and'gazed 
round ujion the massy walls of the chamber in which he was con¬ 
fined, with the flickering light of the half-extinguished fire gashing 
ii’om time to time on all the various objects round about, the sensa¬ 
tion of impa'isonment, of the utter loss of liberty, of being cut off 
from all correspondence or communication w'ith his fellow-men of 
being in the power and at the mercy of others, w’ilhout any appeal 
against their will, or any means of delivcjance from their hands, 
came upon him more strongly, mor(' forcibly than (iver,* apd made a 
heart not easily bent or afflicted by any apprehensiouis, sink with a 
cold feeling of dec|) and utter ilyspontlency. 
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Thus passed several hours till, at length, weariness overcamer 
thought, and he obtained sleep towards the morning. He was 
awakened by the entrance of one of the turnkeys, accompanied by 
the major oi the BastiUe; but the tidings which the latter* officer 
brought to the Count de ISIorseiul where by no means pleasant, or 
calculated to confijmi the hopes tjiat the words of Clemence and the 
Chevalier d’Evran had held out to him. 

‘ I am sorry to tell you. Monsieur de Morseiul,’ he said, * that the 
governor last night received orders from Monsieur I'.e Louvois to 
place you in stricter confinement, and he is, therefore, bbliged to 
say that you can no longer be permitted to qtiit your chamber. Any 
thing that can be done, consistent with his duty, to render your 
confinement less painful to you, shall be done, depend upon it.’ 

The officer was then bowing, a^s if to retire; but the Count stop¬ 
ped him by asking, ‘Is there any objection to my inquiring, Sir, 
whether there is a cause assigned for this new order?’ 

‘In regard to that I am as ignorant as yourself,’ replied the 
major. ‘ All I can tell is, that the order was brought by Monsieur 
de Brissac, at the same time that he conveyed hither the Chevalier 
de Rohan,’ and without waiting for any further questions he quitted 
the room in haste; and the turnkey, having brought the Count his 
breakfast, find, as far as possible arranged the room with some 
degree'of neatness, followed the major and locked the door. 

The full horrors of imprisonment now fell upon the Count de 
Morseiul, and the day wore away without his holding any further 
intercourse with ai^y human being, except when his dinner and his 
supper were brought to him by one of the turnkeys. We need not 
pause upon liis sensations, nor describe minutely all the dark and 
horribie anticipations w’hich rose, like phantoms, to people 
his solitary chamber. Night came at length, and this night, 
at least, he slept; for the exhaustion of his corporeal 
frame, by the intense emotions of his mind, was far greater than that 
which could have bpen produced by a day of the most unusual 
exercise. 

Day had scarcely dawned qfi the following morning, however, 
when he was roused by two of the officers of the prison entering 
his chamber, and desiring him to rise, as an officer feom the King 
was waiting to convey him to the royal chamber, at the arsenal, 
where ^ commission was slitting for the purpose of interrogating Trim 
and his accomplices. The Count made no observation, but hastened 
to do as he w'as directed ; and, as soon as he was dressed, he de¬ 
scended the narrow and tortuous staircase into the great court of 
the Bastille, where he found the soldiers of the garrison drawn up 
in arms on either side, together with a number of officers belonging 
to the staff of the garrison, various turnkeys and other gaolers, and 
in their hands, evidently as prisoners, the unfortunate Chevalier de 
Rohan, and an old white-headed^man, apparently of seventy years 
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of age, with a shrewd and cunning countenance, more strongly ex¬ 
pressive of acuteness than vigour of mind. 

Without suffering him to speak with any one, the officers of the 
prison placed him in the file immediately after the Chevalier de 
Rohan — a gaoler, however, interposing between each of the pri¬ 
soners and the one that followed ^— and thus, between a double 
row of soldiery, they marched on into the Cour du Gouvemementf 
as if they were about to be conducted to the house of the governor. 
When they bleached that court, however, they turned at once to the 
left, mouhted a* flight of steps leading to a raised terrace which 
overlooked the water,' and then passing onward, approached the 
grating which separated that court from the gardens of the arsenal. 

At the grating appeared a large body of musketeers, commanded 
by an officer of the name of J ouvflle, who had served under the 
Count de Morseiul himself, and into his hands the officers of the 
Bastille delivered their prisoners, who were then marched, under a 
strong escort, to the arsenal, where the commission was sitting. All 
the gates of the gardens and of the building itself, the Count re¬ 
marked, where in the hands of the Inuskcteers of the King, and not 
another individual was to be seen besides the soldiery, in the gar¬ 
dens usually BO thronged with the good citizens of Paris. 

Passing through several of the narrow and intricate ‘passages of 
the building, the three prisoners were placed in a room* which 
seemed to have been destined for a military mess-room ,* and, while 
they w'd-c kept separate by their guards, an inferior officer was 
sent out to see whether the commission was rc'a^ly to proceed. In 
a few minutes ho i ( turned with two officers of the court, who de¬ 
manded the presence of Louis Chevalier de Rohan. 

The interrogation of this prisoner lasted for a great leilght of 
time ; but at the end of about an hour and a half, the same officers 
re-appeared, demanding the presence of Affinius Vandenenden, 
upon which the old man, whonf we have mentioned, rose and fol¬ 
lowed them out bf the room. The Chevaligr, however, had not 
returned with the officers, and during the space of half an hour 
longer the Count de Morseiul remained in suspense, in regard to 
what was proceeding. At length the officers once more appeared, 
and with them the captain of the musketeers, do Jouvellc, who, 
while the ushers pronounced the name of ‘ Albert Count of Mor¬ 
seiul,’ passed by the prisoner, as if to sp'eak to one of the saldiers, 
saying in a low voice, as he did so, ‘ Be of good cheer. Count; they 
have said nothing to criminate you.’ 

The Count passed on without reply, and followed the ushers into 
another chamber at the farther end of the passage, where he found 
a number of lawyers and counsellors of stAte assembled as a royal 
commission, and presided by the well-known La Ra^ie. • The as¬ 
pect of the room was not that oj* a court of justice,tind it w'as evident 
that the commissioners met simply for the purpose of earring on 
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the preliminary interrogatories. The Count was furnished with a 
scat, and after a whispering consultation, for a moment, betwec'n La 
JReynie and one of his brethren, the former commenced the jiitcrro- 
gation of the Count by assuring him of the clemency and mercy of 
the King’s disposition, and adjuring him to tell, frankly and straight¬ 
forwardly, the whole truth, as tl^c only means of clearing his repu¬ 
tation, and re-establishing himself in the royal favour. 

To this exordium the Count dc Morseiul merely replied by an 
inclination of the head, very wcU knowing that withi some of the 
gentlemen whom he saw before him it was advisable to be as nig¬ 
gardly of speech as possible. La Rtjynie thci*! proceeded to ask how 
long he had been acquainted with the Chevalier dc llohan, and the 
Count replied that he had known him for many yeai s. 

‘ When did you see him \ast ?’ demanded the judge, ‘ and 
where !” 

‘ In the gardens of Versailhis,’ answered the Count, calmly, not 
five minutes before I Avas myself arrested.’ 

‘ And upon what occasion,’ demanded the judge, ‘ did you see 
him previously ?’ ‘ 

‘ I saw him,’ replied the Count, ‘ when I visited the Due de 
Ilouvre, at l^oiticrs, and once also upon the road betAVceii Paris and 
Versailles, Jibout three or fouj- days ago.’ 

‘ Ar(5 you sure that these are the only daj s that you have seen 
him ?’ demanded the judge. ‘ Recollect yourself. Monsieur le 
Comte. 1 think you mu.st have forgotten.’ 

* No, I have not^ replied the Count. ^ 1 have only seen him on 
these two occasions since 1 arrived in Paris, and two or three times 
during my stay at Poitiers.’ 

‘ A;^, there is the fact,’ said La Rcynie. ‘You suav him fre¬ 
quently at Poitiers.’ 

‘ I also saw various blacksmiths, and lackeys, and horse-boys,’ 
said the Count, unable to conceive what connection there could 
exist between any (;harges against himself and*’those against the 
Chevalier do Rohan, who was known to be a zealous Catholic, ‘ and 
with them, the blacksmiths, lackeys, and horse-boys, I had as much 
to do as I had with the Chevalier de Rohan, and no more.’ 

‘ And pray,’ continued La Reynie, in the sama tone, ‘ what 
private conversations took place between you and the Chevalier at 
Poiticr« ? To the best of‘your recollection repeat the substance 
thereof.’ 

The Count smiled. ‘ To the best of my recollection, then,’ he 
said, ‘ the substance was as follows : ‘ Good day. Count de Morseiul. 
Good morning, ]\Ionsieur dc Rohan. What a beautiful day it is, 
Monsieur dc Morseiul. ♦ It is the most charming weather I remem¬ 
ber. There is a sad want of rain, Monsieur le Chevalier, and I 
fear the poor peasantry will suffer. ^Do you go out with the duke 
to hunt to-day f I think not, fot *ny horses are* tired.’ >Such, Sir, 
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is the substance of the o^^ly private conversations that took place 
between myself and the Chevalier at Poitiers,’ 

‘ Was that all, Monsieur dc Morseiul C demanded La Keynie, 
with tolerable good humour. ‘ Are you sure you have forgot no¬ 
thing of equal importance ? ’ 

^ 1 believe I have not forgot one word, replied the Count, ‘ except 
that, on one occasion. Monsieur de Pohan said to me, ‘ Your hat is 
unloopcd. Count: ’ when, I am afraid, I looped it without thanking 
him.” « • 

‘ Wcll,'thcn, now to somewhat longer and more important con¬ 
versations, my good young gentleman,’ said lia licynie. ‘ What 
has passed between you and the Chevalier dc Ilohan when you 
have met him since your arrival at the court ?’ 

‘ Why, Sir,’ replied the (Jount, with a grave and somewhat griev¬ 
ed air, ‘ I give you my word that nothing passed between the 
Chevalier de Ilohan and myself which at all affected his Majesty’s 
service, and I Avould fain, if it were possible, avoid entering into 
particulars which, if told to every body, might be painful to a gen¬ 
tleman of my acquaintance, who, I trust, may yet clear himself of 
any serious charge.’ • 

‘ Monsieur Ic Comte de Morseiul,’ said the Counsellor Ormesson, 
‘ wo respect your motives, and have regard to tin; manner in which 
you have expressed them; but the Chevalier do Ilohan, T am sorry 
to inform you, stands charged with high treason upon very strong 
presumptive evidence. There are particular circumstances which 
induce a belief that you may have had someth ii^g to do Avith his 
sch(!mes. We trust that such is not the case ; hul it is absolutely 
necessary that you slionld clearly and explicitly state'the nature of 
any transactions which may have taken place betwe^'n you anil him, 
both for your own safety, for his, and out of respect and duty to the 
King.’ 

‘ Then Sir, I have no other ohoice,’ replied the Count, ‘ but to 
yield to your reaJons, and to beg that you would ])ut your questions 
in such a sha])C that I may answer them distinctly and easily.’ 

‘ Very well, Monsieur de Morseiul,’ said La Reynie; ‘ we have 
ahvays heard that you are a gentleman of honour, who would not 
prevaricate e\^n to save his own life. Pray inform us what was the 
nature of the conversation between you and the Chevalier dc Rohan, 
on the morning of the 23d of this month.*’ , 

‘ It was a very short one,’ replied the Count, somcAv^hat surprised 
to see what,accurate information of his proceedings had been obtain¬ 
ed. ‘ The Chevalier overtook me as I was going to Versailles, and 
on that occasion Monsieur dc Rohan informed me that he had lost 
a large sum at the gaming table on the right before, and begged 
me to lend him a hundred louis, in the hopes of recovering it by 
the same means. I advised him strongly to abstain from such 
proceedings, but of\:oursc did noj; jPefuse to lend him Avhat he asked.’ 
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‘ Then did you lend him the hundred louis on the spot?* de¬ 
manded La Re^ie. 

‘No,’ replied the Count; ‘I told him that I had not suoh a sum 
with me, but promised to send it to him at his lodgings in the 
course of the afternoon, which I did as soon as ever I arrived at 
Versailles.’ ^ 

‘Pray how happended it. Monsieur de Morseiul,’ demanded 
Ormesson, “that as you were going to Versailles, and the Chevalier 
overtook, you going thither also; you did not ride on together, as 
would seem natural for two gentlemen like yourselves ?” ' 

‘Nay,’ replied the Count, smiling, ‘ that ‘I think is pressing the 
matter rather too far, Monsieur. My society might not be pleasant 
to the Chevalier, or the reverse might be the case; or we might 
have other business by the way. ^ A thousand circumstances of the 
same kind might occur.’ 

‘Well, then, I will put the question straightforwardly and at 
once,’ said Ormesson. ‘ Had you, or had you not any reason to 
believe that the Chevailer de Rohan was at that time engaged in 
schemes dangerous to the state ;* 

‘None in the worlds’ replied the Count, ‘and no such feelings or 
ideas whatsoever had any share in preventing my riding on with 
the Chevalier do Rohan.’ 

The* Commissioners looked at each for a moment with an inquir¬ 
ing glance, and then La Reynie placed before the Count a note 
which was to the following effect: — 

‘ My dear Couh-t. 

“ I have received what you sent me, for which I return you 
thanks, and I have not the slightest doubt, by your assistance, 
to be able to accomplish the purpose I have in view. 

‘Your devoted, 

‘The Ciievlier de Rohan.’ 

‘Pray, Monsieur He Morseiul,’ said the Counsellor, ‘ do you 
recognise that note ?’ 

,‘ Most assuredly,” replied the Count. ‘I received that note from 
the Chevaber de Rohan, on the very evening of the day we have 
just mentioned.’ * 

‘And pray, what is the interpretation you put upon it?’ demand¬ 
ed La‘Reynie. 

‘ Simply,’ replied the Count, ‘ that he had received the hundred 
louis which I sent him, and hoped by employing them at*the gaming 
table to be enabled to win back the sum that he had lost.’ 

It seems to me,’ said the judge, ‘ that the nqte will very well 
bear two interpretations. Count, and that supposing a gentleman 
unfortunate enough to have laid schemes for introducing a foreign 
enemy into the country, or for ^canning any of /’he provinces of the 
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kingdom to revolt, and supposing him, at the same time, to be great¬ 
ly stra^htened for money and assistance—it seems to me, I say, 
that t5e note l)efore us is just such a one as he would write to a 
friend wlio had come to his aid at the moment of need, either by 
giving him aid of a pecuniary or of any other kind.’ 

‘ All I can say. Sir,’ replied th^ Count, ‘ is that the note before 
you I received from the Chevalier de Bohan, and that no other in¬ 
terpretation tlian the one I have ^ven was, or could be, put upon 
it by me« t knew of no schemes whatsoever against the state, and 
the Chevalier himself, had certainly no other meaning than the one 
1 have assigned. It will be very easy for you, however, gentleman, 
to place the note before the Chevalier, and make him explain it 
himself. Though an unfortunate gentleman, he is still a gentleman 
of honour, and will tell you the ttuth. We have had no conversa¬ 
tion together upon the subject. We have not even interchanged a 
word as we came hither, and you can compare his statement with 
mine.’ 

‘ Perhaps that may have been done already. Monsieur de 
Morseiul,’ said Ormesson, ‘ but at all events >ve think we may close 
your examination for to-day. The interrogation may be resumed 
at a future period, when other things have become manifest; and 
we have only, at present, to exhort you, on aU occasions, -to deal 
frankly and openly with the court.’ 

‘ Such is always my custom to do. Sir,’ replied the Count. ‘ 1 
stand before you conscious of my innocence of any crime whatso¬ 
ever, and, having nothing to conceal, am al\fa^s ready to state 
frankly and truly 'what I know, except when by s»5 doing I may 
wound or injure otlurs.’ . 

Thus saying, he bowed to the Commissioners and retired. At 
the door of the chamber he found two musketeers waiting for his 
coming out, and, b(;ing placed between them, he was once more 
conducted back ^o the Bastille by the same way he had come. He 
was then led by the turnkeys, who were in ’t^aiting to receive him, 
to the same apartment which he had previously occujjied ; but 
before nightfall, it was notified to him that the liberties of the 
Bastille were restored to him, and he received some slight solace by 
knowing that* he should not, for some time at least, be confined to 
the solitary discomfort of his own apartment, with no occupa^on but 
to stride from one side to the other, or gazing out of the narrow 
window, endeavour to gain a sight of what was passing in the rue 
St. Antoiiife. 


VOl.. Ill, 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE EI^ECITTION. 

Within the walls of the Bastille, some weeks passed over almost 
without incident, but not withdut pain to the (^ount d« Morseiul ; 
but it would be tedious to detuil all the foldings and the ‘thoughts 
that crossed each other in his bosom during That period, lie was 
ctill allowed a great degree of liberty ,w'as permitted to take exer¬ 
cise in the great court, to converse with many of the other ])risoners, 
and to hear whispers of what w'as, taking place in the world without. 
But none of those whispers gave him any tidings of those he loved, 
any indication of his own probable fate, or any ncAvs of the church 
to which he belonged ; and he remarked with pain, that Avhile many 
of the other prisoners received Ausits from their frii'uds and acquixin- 
tances, either no one sought to' sec him, or else those who did so 
were excluded by some express order. 

He grieved over this, and perhaps felt, with some degree of 
bitterness of spirit, that the iron of captivity might not only enter 
into th’e soul, but might wear and corrode the mind on Ailiich it 
pressed. Such feelings made him at once apply himself eagerly 
to every thing that could occupy his thoughts, and turn them from 
contemplations whigh he kncAV to be not only painful, but hurtful 
also ; and he soc®, created for himself a number of those occupations 
which many *an unhappy man besides himself has dovi.sed at 
dificr^nt times for the solace of captivity. 

The library, however, was his greatest enjoyment. Though so 
fond of all manly exercises, and famous for his skill therein, he had 
from his youth loved the communing with other minds, in the pages 
which the hand of genius has traced, and which have been given 
forth as the deliberate effort of the Avriters’ spirit. He loved, 1 say, 
that communing Avith other men’s hep,rts and minds which is undis¬ 
turbed by discussion, or wordy dispute, or any of the petty vanities 
that creep into the living conversation even of the groat, tho learn¬ 
ed, and the good ; and now, though the library Avas small, and per¬ 
haps not very well selected, yet there Avas many a book therein 
which afforded him sweet occupation during some, at least, of the 
melancholy hours of improvement. i 

At other times he walked the length of the court yard, gaining 
where he could a gleam of sunshine ; and rather than suffer his 
thoughts, as he did so u»alk, to dAvell upon the pai^iful theme of his 
own fatc^ he could count the very stones of the pavement, and 
moralise upon their shapes and colours. Almost every day, during 
the period we have mentioned, ,tte guard was turned out, the 
prisoners hayaag their liberties were ordered to keep back, and a 
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train of others in the stricter state of imprisonment were marched out 
to the arsenal. Amongst these was usually the unhappy Chevalier 
dc Rol\An ; and the wistful, longing gaze -with which one day ho 
looked round the court as he passed through, seeming to envy tho 
other prisoners the sort of liberty they enjoyed, caused the Count 
de Morseixd to task severely his <»vn heart for the repinings which 
he felt at his own situation. 

Y arious little occurrences of the same kind took place from time 
to time, afti^-ding a momentary niA,tter of interest in the rajdst of 
the dark sameness of the prison life. At one period, during the 
whole of several nights, the Count dc Morseiul heard at intervals 
voices which seemed to be shouting through speaking trumpets. 
The place from which the sound proceeded varied constantly ; and 
the young prisoner could only conclude that some friends of one of 
the sad inhabitants of the Bastille were prowling round it, en¬ 
deavouring to communicate intelligence. He listened eagerly, in 
the supposition that those sounds might be addressed to liim; but 
though from time to time he could catch a single word, such as 
* dead,’ * told,’ &c., he could make no continuous sense of what 
was said. * 

Tho first time this occurred was shortly after his examination be¬ 
fore tlie commission, and it continued, for three or four nights, to be 
repeated at different hours ; but still the sounds were too distant for 
him to ascertain the moaning of the speakers, and he was obliged to 
content himself with believing that this intelligence was not intend¬ 
ed for himself, and hoping that it had been mor*! distinct to the un-. 
fortunate person for w'hose ears it was designeck* Alter having 
listened during the whole of one night, pnd the wtords not being re¬ 
peated, he determined to ask one of his follow-prisoners, wHo had 
the liberty like himself of walking in the court, whether he had 
heard it, and had been able to make out what was ssiid. 

Tho personage whom he fixed upon in his own mind for that 
purpose was a tkll, upright, elderly man with ^ soldier-like air, and 
a good deal of franlmess of manner, approaching, perhaps, to wliat 
is called bluffness, without heing in the slightest degree rude or 
uncivil. Tie seemed to seek nobody, but to converse willingly with 
any one whciithc was sought—gave his opinion in few words, but dis- 
tin{;tly, accurately, and positively—bore his imprisonment with per¬ 
fect lightness and indifference—^never referred in the sliglitest»dpgrce 
to the cause thereof or to his own history, though without appear¬ 
ing to avoid the subject at all—and, in short, impressed strongly on 


* The words were intended for the unfortunate Chevalier de Rohan, and 
* Halreaiiniont est mort, et n’a l ien dit’ The unliapiiy ^>risotier,»like tlie Count de Mot^ 
eeiiil, was not altle to di|p;ing'Uish the mrnuine of his friends ; oihenviae those sworda, Lf 
be had sliaped his course accordingly, wovlcfhave insured bis safety. 

£ 2 . 
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the minds of those who saw him, and were accustomed to judge of the 
world, that he was a frank, upright, straight-forward soidier, accus¬ 
tomed to various kinds of endurance, and bearing all with, manly 
firmness and resolution. 

He spoke French with great fluency and accuracy ; but at times, 
in conversing with him, the Oount de Morseiul had fancied he 
could remark a foreign accent though very slight, and he was inclin¬ 
ed to believe that the old officer was one of the Weimerians who had 
served so long in the pay of Frllnce, HiscountenancdJ in/leed, was 
not like that of a German; there was more quickness and brightness of 
the eye, and the features were more elongated, and somewhat sharper 
than is common amongst the Teutonic races. But still a great part of 
the Weimerian troops had been levied on the borders of the Bhine, 
where the mixture of French and other blood often makes itself 
strongly to be remarked amongst the German population. His or¬ 
dinary walk fiom one corner of the court-yard to the opposite angle, 
V'hich gave the utmost extent of space that could be had ; and there 
the young Count, on descending the staircase, found him walking 
up and down with his usual quick pace and erect carriage. Though 
the old man neither pku^cd nor noticed him further than by a pass¬ 
ing ‘ Good morning, Sir,’ the Count joined him, and at once spoke 
of the matter in question. 

‘ HaVe you heard,^ he said, * during this last night or two, some 
people shouting, apparently through speaking trumpets, as if they 
wished to convey intelligence to one of us prisoners V 

* Once or twice viery faintly,’ replied the other. ‘ But I am on 
the opposite side of the prison to you, yon know, and the sounds I 
heard seemed to come from your side, or, at all events, not further 
round‘than the Well Tower. Do you think they were addressed 
to you ?’ 

‘ I think not,’ replied the Count; ‘ and if they were, I certainly 
could make nothing of them. I lodked out of my^ window to get a 
eight as far as possibly of the speakers by the moonlight the other 
night, but I was not successful; for I can .see, as I am placed, into 
the little Place St. Antoine, but no further. However, I tried to 
distinguish the voices, and certainly they were not those of any one 
I know.’ ' 

* A speaking trumpet makes a great difference,’ repKed his com¬ 
panion; ‘ I should have fiked to have heard them more distinctly.’ 

* Do you think they were intended for you ? ’ said the Count. 

* Oh dear no,’ rephed the other ; ^ nobody can have ‘ any thing 
to tell me. If ever my liberty comes, it will come at once ; 
and as to either trying me or punishing me in any other way than 
by imprisonment, that they dare not do.’ 

* That is in some degree a happy situation,* said the Count. * But 
I scarcely know how that can be, .for judging^ by my own case, 
and that of many others, I hav# no slight reason to believe that 
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they dare try or punish any man in France, whether guilty 
or not/ 

‘ Any' Frenchman you mean. Count,’ replied the stranger; * but 
that does not happen to be my case ; and though my own King, 
may be rascal and fool enough to let me stay here wearing out the 
last days of a life, the greater part of which has been devoted to the 
the service of himself and his ungrateful ancestors, yet I do not be¬ 
lieve that he dare for his life suffer me to be publicly injured. A 
trial woul^, *39 a matter of course, bd known sooner or later. 'Fhey 
may poison me, perhaps,’ he continued, ‘ to keep me quiet, though 
I do not think it either. Your King is not so bad as that, though 
he is a great tyrant ; but he is not bloody by his nature. However, 
Monsieur dc Morseinl, as I am not in here for any crime, as I never 
had any thing to do with a conspiracy of any kind, as I am not a 
native of this country, or a subject of your King, as I have not a 
secret in the world, and little more money than will serve to feed 
and clothe me, I do not see that any one can have either object or 
interest in hallooing at me through a speaking trumpet.’ 

^ You have excited my curiosity,’ said the Count, ‘ and a French¬ 
man’s curiosity, you know, is always somcwliat intrusive ; but as 
you have just said that you have not a secret in the world, it will 
seem less impertinent than it otherwise would be if I ask what, in 
the name of fortune, you can be here for ?’ 

* Not in the least impertinent,’ replied the other. ‘ I am in here 
for something of the same kind that they tell me you are in here 
for: namely, for differing from the King of Ftfanee in regard to 
transubstantiation; for thinking that he’ll go to tiie ^devil at once 
when he dies, without stopping half-way at a posthouse, called Pur¬ 
gatory, which a set of scoundrels have established for their own 
particular convenience ; and for judging it a great deal better that 
people should sing psalms, and say their prayers, in a language that 
they understand, ^than in a tongue they know not a word of. I 
mean, in short, for being a Protestant; for if iuhad not been for that, 
I should not have been in here. The fact was, I served long in 
this country in former times, and having taken it into my head 
to see it again, and to visit some old friends, T undertook a 
commission t^ bring back a couple of brats of a poor cousin of 
mine, who had been left here for their education. Louis found 
out what I was about, declared that I came to make Protestant 
converts, and shut me up in the Bastille, where I have been now 
nearly nine*months. I sent a message over to the King of Eng¬ 
land by a fellow-prisoner who was set at liberty some time ago. 
But every one knows that Charles would have sold his own. soul 
by the pound, and thrown his father and mdther, and al^^ his family, 
into the scale, for the sake of a few crowns, at any time. Thus 
Popish rascal, too, jrho is now qn the throne, doubtless think^ that 
I am just as well where I am, 480* I calculate upon whistling away 
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my days within the four walls of this court.—I don’t care, it can’t 
last very long. I was sixty-five on the third of last month, and 
though there feels some life in these old limbs, the days of’^lathu- 
selah, thank God, are gone by, and we’ve no more kicking about 
now for a thousand years. I should’t wonder,’ he continued, ‘ if 
the people you heard were hallfioiug to that unfortunate (Jhevalier 
de llohan, whom they dragged through this morning to be inter¬ 
rogated again. They say he’ll hare his head chopped off to a 
certainty. If we could have )jbund out what the p«.)ple said we 
might have told him, for prisoners will get at each other let them 
do what they like.’ ' 

* I listened for one whole night,’ said the Count, ‘ but found it 
quite in vain, ’nic judges I suppose are satisfied that I had 
nothing to do with this business of the Chevalier de Rohan’s, 
otherwise they would have had me up again for examina¬ 
tion.* 

‘ God knows,’ replied his companion. ‘ Tyranny is like an actor 
at a country fair, and one never kno^vs which way he will kick 
next.’ 

Thus passed the Conversation between the Count and the old 
English officer, whose name, somewhat disfigured indeed, may ho 
found written in the registers of the llastille as arrested on suspi¬ 
cion ; for which crime he, like many others, was subjected to im¬ 
prisonment for a Icngthoni’d period. He and the Count d(‘ Mnr- 
seiul now usually took their walk together, and in his society tlio 
young nobleman found no small delight, for there was a sort of 
quaint indifference wliich gave salt and flavour to considerable good 
sense and originality of thought. The old man himself seemed to 
take A pleasure in conversing with the young Count ; which was 
evidently not the case with the generality of his fellow-prisoners. 
One morning, however, towards the end of the period we have 
mentioned, the sound of the falling drawbi idge was heard, the sol¬ 
diers drew up in douj)le line, the order for all thc^other prisoners to- 
fall back was given, and the Chevalier de Rohan, followed by two- 
or three other prisoners, amongst whom were Vandenenden and a 
lady, were brought in tis if from examination. 

The countenances of almost all were very pale, wifeh the excep¬ 
tion of that of the Chevalier do Rohan, which was inflamed, with 
a fiery spot on either chc6k, while liis eyes flashed fire, and his lips 
M'^cre absolutely covered with foam. Four times between the great 
gale of the court and the tower in which he was confined, he halt¬ 
ed abruptly, and turning round with furious gestures to the guards 
and gaolers who surrounded him, poured fortlx a torrent of fierce 
and angiy words, exclaiming that he had been Received, cheated, 
that the iCing’s name had been used to assure him of safety, and 
that now the King had retracted tlxe promises and was going ta 
murder him. * • * 
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It was in vain that the j^nards tried to stop him, and endeavoured 
to force him onward. Still he turned round as soon as ever he had 
an oppoyhinity, and shouted forth the same accusation with horrible 
imprecations and even blasphemies. 'I'hc second prisoner, who 
seemed to be a military man, paust‘d and regarded the Chevalier 
with a stern and somewhat scornful’ air, but the lady and the old 
man Vandenenden, were drowned in tears, and from all the Count 
saw he concluded that the trial of the Chevalier and his accom¬ 
plices ha(l, either terminated in thJir condemnation, or else had 
taken such a turn as showed that result to be inevitable. 

From that time none of the prisoners who had the liberties of 
the Bastille Averc allowed to remain in the court when the Chevalier 
and his accomplices passed through it, an order being gi^'en before 
tlie gates were opened, for every 9ne to retire to his oAvn apart¬ 
ments. lliree days after this new regulation, such an order having 
been given, the Count obeyed it willingly, for the Aveather had be¬ 
come cold and damp, and the court of the Bastille felt like a well. 
He had obtained permission to take some books out of the library, 
in which there Avas no fire alloAved, and sitting by the embers in his 
OAA'n apartment, he Avas endeavouring to amuse* himself by reading, 
Avhon the sounds of what seemed to him carts, in greater numbers 
than usual, mingled with the tongues of many persons speaking, 
called him to the little Avindow of his chamber. 

He saAv that the small Place St. Antoine was filled Avith a 
crowd of people surrounding tAvo or three large carts as they 
seemed, but he could not make out what tlj* persons present 
were about, and, aft-'r looking on for a few minutes, l^c' returned to 
his book. 

Ev^ery thing within the AA'alls of the Bastille seemed to be unusu¬ 
ally still and (juiet, and for rather more than an hour and a half 
he read on, till some sound of a peculiar character, or some sudden 
impression on hisjOAvn mind Avhich he could not account for, made 
him again rise and hasten to the AvindoAV. When lu' did so, a sight 
was presented to his eyes Avhich would have required long years to 
efface its recollection. The carts which he had seen, and the mate¬ 
rials they contained, had been by this time erected into a scafijild ; 
and in the frAnt thereof, turned towards the Rue St. Antoine, 
which, as avcU as the square itself, Avas filled with an immense 
multitude of people, was a block with*the axe leaning j^ainst 
the side. 

At one corner of the scaffold was erected a gibbet, and in the front, 
Avithin a foot or two of the block, stood the unfortunate Chevalier 
de Rohan, Avith a priest, on one side of him pouring consolation or 
instruction into hk ear, Avhilc the cxccutiodcr, on the pther side, 
was busily cutting off his hair to prepare his neck for thd stroke. 
Two or three other prisoners werp behind with several priests aqd the 
assistants of the executioner, and»amongst them again was seen tho 
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form of the old man, Vandenenden, and of the lady whom the Count 
had beheld pass through the court of the castle. 

The old man seemed scarcely able to support himself, ‘?ud was 
upheld near the foot of the gallows by two of the guards; but the 
lady, with her head uncovered and her fine hair gathered together 
in a knot near the top of her head, stood alone, calm, and, to all ap¬ 
pearance, pcrpectly self-possessed ; and as she turned, for a moment, 
to look at the weak old man, whose writhing agitation at parting 
with a life that he could not expect to prolong for mdiiy y^ears even 
if pardoned was truly lamentable, she showed the Count de Mor- 
seiul a fine though somewhat faded countenance, with every line ex¬ 
pressive of perfect resolution and tranquillity. 

The Count de Morseiul was a brave man, who had confronted 
death a thousand times, who hjid seen it in many an awful shape 
and accompanied by many a terrible accessory ; but when he 
looked at the upturned faces of the multitude, the block, the axe, 
the gibbet, the executioners, the cold grey sky above that spoke 
of hopelessness, the thronged w'indows all around teeming with 
gaping faces, and all the horrible parade of public execution, he 
could not but wondef at the self-possession and the calmness of that 
lady’s look and demeanour, as one about to sufler in that awful 
scene. 

His,' however, was no heart that could delight in such specta¬ 
cles, and withdrawing almost immediately from the window, he 
waited in deep thought. In about a minute after there was a sort of 
low murmur, followed by a heavy stroke ; and then the murmur 
sounded like ths^ rushing of a distant wind. In a few moments 
after that, again came another blow, and the Count thought that 
there'was a suppressed scream, mingled with the wave-like sound 
of the multitude. Again came that harsh blow, accompanied by a 
similar noise, and, lastly, a loud shout, in which there were mingled 
tones of ferocity and derision, vefy different fr(j>m any which had 
been heard before. ,Not aware of what could have produced the 
change, the Count was once more irresistibly led to the window, 
where he beheld swinging and writhing on the gibbet, the form of the 
old man Vandenenden, whose pusillanimity seemed to have excited 
the contempt and indignation of the populace. On the other parts of 
the scaffold the executioner and his assistants were seen gathering 
up the bloody ruins of the human temples they had overthrown. 
Sickened and pained, the Count turned away, and covered his eyes 
with his hands, asking himself in the low voice of thought, ‘ When 
win this be my fate ^o ?’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE woman’s judgment. 

We must now, for a little, change the scene entirely; and, as 
we find often done most naturally, both in reality and poetry, bring 
the prison ai^d the palace side side. It was in one of the 
smaller chambers, then, of the palace at Versailles—exquisitely 
fitted up with furniture of the most costly, if not of the most 
splendid materials, with very great taste shown in every thing, 
grace in all the ornaments, harmony in all the colours, and a cer¬ 
tain degree of justness and appropriateness in every object around 
—that there sat a lady, late on the evening of an autumnal day, 
busily reading from a book, illustrated with some of the richest 
and most beautiful miniatures that the artists of the French capi¬ 
tal could then produce. 

She was, at the time we 8peak,>of somewhat past the middle 
age,—that is to say, she was nearly approaching to the age of fifty, 
but she looked considerably younger than she really was, and for¬ 
ty was the very extreme at which any one by the mere look would 
have ventured to place the number of her years. The rich work¬ 
ed candelabra of gold under which she was reading cast its light 
upon not a single grey hair. The form was full and rounded; the 
arms white and delicate; the hand, which in general loses its 
symmetry sooner than aught else, except. K^erhaps, the lips, 
was as tapering, as soft, and as beautiful in contour m ever. The 
eyes were large and expressive, and there was a thoughtfulness 
about the whole countenance which had nothing of melancholy in 
its character, perhaps a little of worldliness, but more of mind and 
intellect than either. 

After she had been reading for some time, the door was quietly 
opened, and the King himself entered with a.Sbft and almost noise¬ 
less step. The lady immediately laid down her book and rose, 
but the King took her by the hand, led her back to her chair, and 
seated himself beside her. 

* Still busy, reading,’ he said. 

* I am anxious to do so, your Majesty,* she answered, * at every 
moment that 1 can possibly command. In the sort of life which 
I am destined to lead, and in yonr Majesty’s splendid court, temp¬ 
tations to forget what is right, and to think of nothing but plea¬ 
sures and enjoyments, are so manifold, that one has need to have 
recourse to such calmer counsellors as t^ese,’ and she laid' her 
hand upon the bolbk ^ counsellors who are not distiirded by such 
seductions, and whose words have with them a portion of the tran¬ 
quillity of the deadt’ 
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The words were of a soberer character than Louis had been 
accustomed to hear from the lips of woman during the greater part 
of his life, but still they did not displease him, and he,«replied 
only by saying,— *■ 

* But we must have a few more living counsels at present, 

Madame, for the fate of Louis-’ 

‘ Which is the fate of France.’ she said in so low a voice that 
it could scaicely be termed an interruption. 

* For the fate of Louis and of his domestic happiness—a word, 
alas, which is so little known to kings—is dven now in tlve balance, 
Madame,’ he continued, taking that fair hand in his, * Madame, 
it is scarcely necessary at this hour to tell you that 1 love you : it 
is scarcely necessary to speak what are the wishes and the hopes 
of the King; scarcely necessary to say what would be his conduct 
were not motives, strong and alfiiost overpowering, opposed to all 
that he most desires.’ 

Madame de Maintenon, for she it was, had risen from her seat: 
had withdrawn her hand from that of the King, and for a moment 
pressed both her hands tightly, upon her heart, while her counte¬ 
nance, which had beQome as pale as death, spoke that the emotion 
which she ielt was real. 

‘ Cease, Sire ; oh, cease,’ she exclaimed, * if you could not have 
me,.drop at your feet! Indeed,' she continued more vehemently, 
* that is my proper place,’ and she cast herself at once upon her 
kdiees before the King, taking the hand from which she had just 
disengaged her own, to bend her lips over it with a look of rever¬ 
ence and affection* 

* Hear, ,m^,Srre, hear me,’ she said as the King endeavoured to 
raise .her, ^ l^ar, me even as I am ; (or notwithstanding the deep 
and sincere love and veneration which are in my heart, I must yet 
offend in one person the monarch whom every voice in Europe 
proclaims the greatest in the eartl\; the man whom my own heart 
tells me is the most worthy to be loved! There is one, however, 
Sire, who must be Ic^ed and venerated first, and beyond all—I 
mean the Almighty ; and from his law, and from his commands, 
nothing on earth shall ever induce me to swerve. Now, for more 
than^a year, such has been my constant reply to your Majesty on 
these occasions. 1 have besought you, I have entreated you never 
to speak on such subjec/.s again, unless that were possible which 
I know to be impossible.’ 

* Nay,’ replied the Monarch, interrupting her, and raising her 
with a little gentle force, * nay, nothing is impossible, but fur me 
to see you kneeling there.’ 

‘ Oh yes, indeed, indeed, it is your Majesty !’ she said ; * I have 
long known it, 1 have fong been sure of it. You 6nce condescended 
to dream of it y 9 urself,* you mentioned it to me, and I for a single 
instant was deceived by hope; liut'as soon as £ came to examine 
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it, I became convinced fully convinced, that such a thing was utterly 
and entirely impossible, that your Majesty should descend from your 
high station, and that you should oppose and over*rule the advice 
and 0{iinion of courtiers and ministers, who,- though perhaps a little 
touched with jealousy, can easily find sound and rational reasons 
enough to oppose your will in this instance. Oh, no, no, Sire, I 
know it is impossible; for heaven^s sake do not agitate me by a 
dream of happiness that can never be realised !’ 

^ So little^s it impossible# dear fsiend,’ replied the King, * that 
it is scarcely half an hour ago since* I spoke with Louvoisupo« the 
subject.' • 

* And what did he say ? ’ exclaimed Madame de Maintenon, 

with an eagerness that she Could not master. * He opposed it, of 
course—and doubtless wisely. But oh. Sire, you must grant me 
a iavour : the last of many, but siSll a very great one. You must 
let me retire from your court# from this place of cruel and terrible 
temptation, where they look upon me, from the favour which your 
Majesty has been pleased to show me, in a light which 1 dare not 
name. No, Sire, no, I will never have it said, that I lived on at 
your court knowing that I bore the nagie of your concubine. 
However false, the imputation is too terrible to be undergone 
— I, who have ever raised my voice against such acts, I, who have 
risked offending your Majesty by remonstrances and exhortations. 
No, Sire, no ! 1 cannot, indeed I cannot,- undergo it any longer. It 
is terrible to me, it is injurioirs to your Majesty, who has so nobly 
triumphed over yourself in another instance. It matters not what 
Monsieur de Louvois has said, though I trust de said nothing on 
earth to lead you to believe that 1 am capable of yielding to 
unlawful love.’ t 

* Oh no,’ replied the King, * his opposition was but to the 
marriage, and that as usual was rude, gross, and insulting to his 
King. I wonder that 1 have pjitience with him. But it will some 
day soon give why.’ 

* I hope and trust. Sir,’ cried Madame (ft Maintenon, clasping 

her hanas earnestly, ‘ I hope and trust that your Majesty has not 
suffered insult on my account. Then, indeed, it were high time 
that I should^ go.’ • 

‘ No,’ replied Louis, * not absolute insult, Louvois means but 
to act well. He said every thing in opposition, I acknowledge, 
coarsely and rudely, and in the end he cast himself upon his 
knees before me, unsheatlied his sword, and, offering the hilt, 
besought me to take his life, rather than to do what 1 contem* 
plated.* 

* He did ! * cried Madame de Maintencyi, with a bright r€(d spot 
in either check." ‘ He did ! The famous minister of 4louis XIV. 
has been studying at the theatre lately 1 knovit! But still, Sire, 
though doubtless<4ie was right ins some part of his view, FrancoUe 
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d’Aubigne is not quite so lowly as to be an object of scorn to the 
son of Michael le Teliier, whose ancestors 1 believe sold drugs at 
Rheims, while my grandfather supported the throne of youcs with 
his sword, his blood, and his wisdom. He might have spaced his 
scorn, methinks, and saved his wit for argument. But 1 must 
not speak so freely in my own cause, for that it is my own, 1 
acknowledge/ and she wiped away some tears from her fine eyes. 
* It is my own, for when 1 beseech your Majesty to let me leave 
you, 1 tear my own heart, 1 tiymple upon all my qwn feelings. 
But* oh, believe me. Sir/ she continued ardently, * tfelieve me 
when 1 say, that 1 would rather that hear<t were broken, as it 
soon will be, than that your Majesty should do any thing deroga¬ 
tory to your crown and dignity, or I must add, than 1 would do 
myself any thing in violation of the precepts of virtue and religion.’ 

She wept a good deal ; but site wept gracefully, and hers was 
one of those faces which looked none the worse for tears. The 
King gently drew her to her seat, for she had still been standing ; 
saying, * IN ay, nay, be comforted. You have yet the King. 
You think not really then,’ he said, * really and sincerely you 
think not, that thei;e is any true degradation in a monarch 
wedding a subject ? I ask you yourself, 1 ask you to speak 
candidly I’ 

* Nay, Sire/ cried Madame de Maintenon, * how can you ask 
me, deeply interested as I am— how can you ask any woman ? 
For we all feel alike in such things, and differently from you men. 
There is not one woman, proud or humble in your Majesty’s court, 
that would not ^ve you the same answer, if she ^spoke sin¬ 
cerely.’ * 

* Indeed !’ exclaimed the King ; * then we men must be cer¬ 
tainly in the wrong. But what think you/ he continued, * what 
think you, as a proof—what would yon fair girl C14mence de 
Marly say, were we to ask her 1 1 jsaw her but now, as 1 passed, 
reading with the Dauphine in somewhat melanch6ly guise.’ 

* Well may she be *^inelancholy. Sire !’ replied the lady, some¬ 
what sadly, * when the King hears not her prayers. But me¬ 
thinks it would be hardly fair to make her a judge.* 

* Why, why?’ demanded Louis quickly; 'because she is so 

pround and haughty ?—Remember, you said the proudest in our 
court.’ r 

' S'oT say still. Sire/ replied Madame de Maintenon in a gentle 
tone; ' but 1 do not think her proud. She would be too favour¬ 
able a judge; that was my sole objection. Her own station in 
the court is doubtful; and besideB, Sire, you could not think of 
submitting that, on whiqh none—no, not the wisest minister you 
have—can judge so well as yourself^ to the decisioh of a girl.’ 

' Fear hpt/ replied the King ; * 1 will but take her voice on the 
matteri'without tier knowing aught Of that on which her opinion is 
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called for. I would fain hear what a young and unpractised tongue 
would say. Let her be called in.' 

Madame de Maintenon hesitated for a moment. The risk seem¬ 
ed greaft; the object of long years was at stake; and her own fate> 
and that of France, might depend upon the words of a wild, proud 
girl. But she saw no means of avoiding the trial; and she rang 
the bell ; even in the very act of doing so, remembering many a 
trait of Clemence, both in childhood and youth, which gave her 
some assurance. A page appeared initantlv, and was despatched to 
the apartAients of the Dauphine to call Mademoiselle de Marly to 
the presence of the Ki»g. 

The feet of Clemence bore her thither like light, though her heart 
beat wildly with lear and agitation ; and the hue of her cheek once 
so bright and glowing, was now as pale as death. She was glad, 
however, to find the King and Madame de Maintenon alone for she 
had succeeded in interesting the latter in the fate of the Count de 
Morseiul, and she doubted not that she would exert herself, as 
much as she dared to do for any one, to persuade the King to deal 
with him gently. So many long and weary days had passed, how¬ 
ever, with but little progress, that she had weU nigh sunk into des¬ 
pair, when the summons of this night made her suppose that her 
fate, and that of her lover, was upon the eve of being decided. 

The page who conducted her closed the door as soon as she had 
entered, and Clemence stood before the King with feelings of awe 
and agitation, such as in former days she knew not that she could 
feel towards the greatest potentate on earth: but Clemence de 
Marly loved, and her whole feelings had been clfanged. 

Not a little was her surprise, however, when the* Kwig addressed 
herin a tone half playful, halfserious,— . 

* Come hither, spoiled beauty,' he said, ‘ come hither : and sit 
down upon that stool—or, in truth, I should give you up this 
chair, for you are going to act ^ part that you never performed 
befi>re—that of judge, and in a matter of taste, too.' 

C14mence put her hand to her brow, astf to clear away the 
thoughts with which she had come thither. But, after gazing in 
the King’s face for a moment with a bewildered look, she recover¬ 
ed herself, and replied,— • 

‘ Indeed, Sire, I am of all people, the most unfit; but I will do 
my best to please your Majesty. What may be the question V 

* Why,’ answered the King, smiling at her evident surprise and 
embarrassment, the real cause of which he had quite forgotten in 
his own thoughts and feelings, ^ why the matter is this; anew 
play has been submitted to us for approval by one of our best poets. 
It turns upon an ancient king becoming in Iqve with one of his'own 
subjects, and marrying her while his ministers wish him to marry 
a neighbouring queen. The question of the pcjicy, however, is 
not the thing. We*have settled aU that, but the point in dispute 
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between me and this fair lady is, whether the poet would hare 
done better to have made the heroine turn out, after all, to be 
some princess unknown. I say not; but our sweet,friend, 
whose opinion, perhaps, is better than my own, contends that 
ft would have been better, in order to preserve the king’s 
dignity.’ 

Madame de Maintenon panted for breath, and grasped the book 
that lay on the table to prevent herself from betraying her agita¬ 
tion ; but she dared not say a word, nor even look up. 

She was almost instantly relieved, however, for Cl^ence ex¬ 
claimed, almost before the King had dona speaking,—‘ Oh, no ! 
oh, no ; Dear lady, you are wrong, believe me. Kings lose their 
dignity only by evil acts ; they rise in transcendent majesty when 
they tread upon base prejudices. I know nothing of»the 
policy r you tell me that is apdrt; and the only question is whe¬ 
ther she was worthy that he chose. Was she. Sire—was she noble 
and good V 

* Most noble, and most excellent I* said the King. 

* Was she religious, wise, well educated ?’continued Clemence, 
eagerly. 

* She was all !’ answered Louis’ * all in a most eminent degree.’ 

‘ Was she in knowledge, demeanour character, woithy of his 

love and of himself V asked the enthusiastic girl, with her whole 
face glowing. 

* In denteanour not inferior, in character equal, in knowledge 
superior—in all respects woithy !’ replied the Monarch, catching 
her enthusiasm. * 

But he was stopped by the agitated sobs of Madame de Main- 
tenon^ who, sinking from her chair at his feet, clasped his knees, 
exclaiming, * spare me, Sire ! Spare me, or I shall die ! ’ 

The King gazed at her tenderly for a moment, then bent down 
his head, kissed hercheek, and whimpering a few brief words, placed 
her in the chair where he himself had been l>itting. He then 
turned to Clemence*de Marly, who stood by, astonished at the 
agitation that her words had produced, and fearful that the conse- 
qu::nces might be the destruction of all her own hopes. 

The countenance of Louis, as he turned towards her, somewhat 
re-assured her ; but still she could not help exclaiming with no 
slight anxiety, * I hope,«Sire, 1 have not ofiended. 1 fear 1 have 
done so unintentionally/ 

* If you have,’ said the King, smiling upon her graciously, * we 
will find a punishment for you ; and as we have made you act 
as a judge where you little perhaps expected it, we will now 
makh you a witness^of things that you expected still less, 
but whjch* your lips must never divulge till * you are authori¬ 
sed to do so. , Go as fast as possible to my oratory close 
by the little cabinet of audienae^ there you will find good Mon- 
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aieur la Chaise : direct him to ring the bell, and after having told 
Bontems to summon Monsieur de Montchevreuil and the Arch¬ 
bishop, who is still here, I think—to come hither himself as 
speedily as possible. You will accompany him.* 

What were the King’s intentions C14mence de Marly scarcely 
could divine; but seeing that l^er words had evidently given 
happiness both to the King and to Madame de Maintenon, and 
judging from that fact that her own best hopes for the deliverance 
of Inm she Igved might be on the ete of accomplishment, she flew 
rather than ran to obey the Kin^s directions. She found the 
King’s confessor, La Chaise, waiting, evidently for the return of 
the King, with some impatience. The message which she brought 
him seemed to excite his asto\^ishmcnt greatly ' but after pausing 
for a moment to consider what kind of event that message might 
indicate, the old man clasped his hands, exclaiming, ‘ This is 
God’s woik, the King’s salvation is now secure.’ 

He then did as he had been directed, rang the bell for Bontems, 
gave the order as he had received it, and hurried after C14mence 
along the corridor of the palace.* At the door of Madame de 
Maintenon’s apartment the young lady paiyied, for there were 
voices speaking eagerly within, and she feared to intrude upon the 
monarch. His commands to return, however, had been distinct, 
and she consequently opened the door and entered, Madame de 
Maintenon was standing by the table with her eyes bent down, 
and her colour much heightened. The King was also standing, 
and with a slight frown upon bis countenance was regarding a per¬ 
son who had been added to the party since Clenience had left it. 
This was no other than the minister Louvois, wfioso coai'se harsh 
features seemed fllled with sullen mortification, which even the 
presence of the King could scarcely restrain from breaking forth in 
angry words. His eyes were bent down, not in humility but in 
stiibborness, his shoulders a little raised, and he was muttering 
rather than speaking when Clemence entered. The only words, 
however, that were audible were, * Your Maijesty’s will must be 
a law to yotireelf as well as to your people. I have ventured 
in all sincerity to express my opinion, and have nothing more 
to say.’ . • 

The opening of the door caused Madame de Maintenon to raise 
her eyes, and when she saw C14mence and the confessor a gl^d and 
relieved smile played over her countenance, which was greatly in¬ 
creased by the words which the confessor addressed to the King 
immediately on his entrance. 

‘ Sire,’ he said, without waiting for Louis to speak, * from what 
I have heard, and from what I see, I believ^—nay, I am sure,* that 
your Majesty is ’about to take a step which will, more t,han any 
that I know of, tend to insure your eternal salvMion. Am I not 
right ?’ and he extended his htod^owards Madame de Maiiftenon, 
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as if that gesture were quite sufRcient to indicate his full mean- 
ing. 

‘ You are, my good father,’ replied the King ; ‘ and I am 
happy to find tlmt so wise and so good a man as yourself approves 
of what 1 am doing. Monsieur Louvois here still seems discon* 
tented, though 1 have concedecj so much to his views of policy as 
to promise that this marriage shall remain for ever private.’ 

* What are views of policy,’ cried P^re la Chaise, ‘ to your Ma¬ 
jesty’s eternal salvation i Ther® are greater, there are ^igher consi¬ 
derations than worldly policy, Sire; but even were worldlypolicy all, 
1 should differ with Monsieur Louvois, and say that you were acting 
as wisely in the things of of this world as in reference to another.’ 

‘ God knows, and this lady knogws,’ said Louvois, ‘ that my 
only opposition proceeds from views of policy. For herself per¬ 
sonally,’ he added, feeling thal; he might have offended one who 
was more powerful than even himself, * for herself personally, she 
well knows that 1 have the most deep and profound respect; and, 
since it is to be, 1 trust that his Majesty will allow me to be one 
of the witnesses.’ 

* Assuredly,’replied the king. * I had so determined in my own 
mind, Monsieur de Louvois; and as we need not have more than 
three, we will dispense with this young lady’s presence. Oh, here 
comes»the Archbishop and Montchevreuil; my good father La 
Chaise, let me beg you to prepare an altar, even here. I have 
determined that all doubt and discussion upon this subject shall 
be over to-night. Explain, I beg you, to Monsieur de Harlay what 
are my views and intentions. One word, belle Clemence,’ he 
added, advahcing to Clemence, and speaking to her with a gra¬ 
cious •smile, ‘ we shall not need your presence, fair lady,’ but you 
shall not want the bridemaid’s presents. Come hither to-morrow 
half an hour before I go to the council; and as you have judged 
w'ell and wisely in this cause to-night, we will endeavour to judge 
leniently on any cause that you may bring before'us to-morrow.’ 

Although the Kin^ spoke low, his words did not escape the keen 
ear of Louvois; and when C16mence raised her eyes to reply, they 
met those of the minister gazing upon her with a look of nend-like 
anga*, which seemed to imply, * You have triumphed over me for 
the time, and thwarted me in a matter of deep inoment. You 
think at the same time you have gained your own private end, but 
1 will disappoint you.’ 

Such at least was the interpretation that C14mence put upon 
that angry glance. For an instant it made her heart sink, but re¬ 
collecting her former courage the next instant, she replied boldly 
to the King, * My tru^t is always in your Majesty alone. 1 have 
ever had,that trust; and what T nave seen to-nighk would show me 
clearly, that let us expect what we may of your Majesty’s magna¬ 
nimity and generosity, no disapfoifttment will fiwait us.’ 
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Thus saying she retired; and what farther passed in the cham¬ 
ber she quitted—though it affected the destinies of Louis, and of 
France, and of Europe, more than any event which had taken 
place for years—remains in the records of history amongst those 
things which are known though not proved, and are never doubted, 
even though no evidence of their^reality exists. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE ESCAPE. 

The hope delayed, which maketh the lieart sick, had its wearing 
effect upon the Count de Morseiul. His countenance showed it in 
every line ; the florid hue of strong health was beginning to pass 
away ; and one morning, in taking his usual walk up and down the 
court of the Bastille in company with the bljuff old English officer 
we have mentioned, his companion, after gazing in his face for a 
moment, as if something therein had suddenly struck him, said, 

* You look ill, young gentleman ; what is the matter V 

* How is it possible that 1 can be otherwise,’ said the Count, 

* confined as 1 am here, and lingering on from day to day, without 

any knowledge of what is passing regarding myself, or of the fate 
of friends that I love, or of the condition of alf those in whose hap¬ 
piness I am interested ?' * » 

‘ Poo! you must bear things more lightly,’ answered the old 
soldier. ‘ Why here, you, a youth, a mere boy, have plenty of 
time before you to spare a year or two for imprisonment. Think of 
w’hat a difference there is betwieen you and me: here am I without 
a day too much \o spare in life ; wnile to yon neither months nor 
years are any thing. As to your friends wtthout, too, trouble not 
your brain about them. The world would go on just as well with¬ 
out you and I, if we were put out of it to-morrow ; friends would find 
new friends, sweethearts gain new lovers, servants betake them to 
new masters, and the roses would grow, and the birds would sing, 
and love, and war, and policy, and the wind of heaven, would have 
their course as if nothing had happened. There might 6e a few 
drops in sqme eyes which would fall like a spring shower, and be 
dried up again as soon. However,* he added, seeing that his phi¬ 
losophy was not very much to the taste of the young Count, ‘ you 
must live in the world as lon^ as I hav^ done ere you c8in take 
such hard lessors home; and if it be but communication with your 
friends without that you want, I should thipk that might bo 
obtained easily.’ • • ^ • • , 
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* I see not how that is to be done/ replied the Count. * If they 

had allowed me to have mv valet here there would have been no 
difficulty, for 1 do not think that even stone walls would k^ep in 
his wit.’ * 

^ Oh, we can do without him, I dare say/ replied the old man, 
‘ If you write me down a note, c;pntainiiig few words, and notrea* 
son, doubtless 1 can find means, perhaps this very day, of sending 
it forth to any one that you will. In my apartment we shall find 
paper, which I got not long ag<j; some sort of ink wf will easily 
manufacture for ourselves. So, come: that will revive hope a little 
for you: and though I cannot promise you an answer, yet perhaps 
one may be obtained too. There are old friends of mine that some¬ 
times will drop in to see me; and what I propose to do, is to give 
your note to one of the prisoners I have spoken with, who expects 
to be liberated to-day or to-morrow, and direct the answer to be 
sent by some one who is likely to come to see me.’ 

The young Count gladly availed himself of this proposal; and 
the means of writing having, by one prison resource or another, 
been obtained, he wrote a lew brief words, detailing the anxiety 
and pain he suffered, and begging some immediate information as 
to the probability of his obtaining his freedom, and regarding the 
situation of those that he loved best. He couched his meaning in 
language as vague as possible, aud addressed the note to his valet, 
Jerome Riquet, fearing to write to Cldmence, lest he should by 
any means di*aw suspicion and consequent evil upon her. The 
old English officer undertook to give ail the necessary directions 
for its delivery, and when they met again in the evening, he assur¬ 
ed him that the note was gone. 

At an early hour on the following morning the Englishman was 
called away from him to speak with some one admitted by an or¬ 
der from the minister; and in about ten minutes after he joined 
the Count, and slipped a small piece of folded paper into his hand, 
saying, in a low voice, * Do not look at it now, or leave me im- 
mwiately, for there arts several of these turn-keys about, and we 
must not create suspicion.’ After a few more turns, however, the 
old man said, * Now, Monsieur de Morseiul,’ and the Count hast¬ 
ening to his chamber, opened the note which was in ^he handwrit¬ 
ing of Riquet. 

* I hqive been obliged,’ ik said, * to keep out of the way, and to 
change my shape a dozen times, on account of the business of the 
Exempt; but from what the Count says, and from hearing that 
Monsieur de Louvois swore last night by all the gods that he 
worships, that, on ticcount of some offence just given, he will 
bring the Count’s head, to the block within a week, as he did 
that of IVLonftieur de Rohan—a bold stroke wifi be struck to¬ 
day. The Countr will be set at liberty about two o’clock, and 
the mofnent he is at liberty he,ihust neithef’go to King nor 
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ministers, nor to his own house, either in Paris or at Versailles, 
but to the little inn called the golden Cock, in the Rue du If'au- 
bourgf St. Antoine, call himself Monsieur du Sae, and ask for 
the hdrse his servant brought. Having got it, let him ride on 
for Poitou as fast as he can go. He will meet friends by the 
way.’ m 

lliis was all that the note contained, and what was the bold stroke 
that Riquet alluded to the Count could not divine. He judged, in¬ 
deed, that pigrhaps it was quite as ^^11 he should be ignorant of the 
facts ; and after having impressed aU directions contained in the note 
upon his mind, he destroyed the paper, and was preparing to go 
down again into the court. 

It so happened, however, that he paused for a moment, and took 
up one of the books which he was still reading, when an officer, who 
was called the Major of the Bastille, entered the room, and summon¬ 
ed him to the presence of the governor. The Count immediately 
followed, and passing through the gate into the Court of Govern¬ 
ment, he found Besmaux waiting in the corps de garde, with a 
blithe and smiling countenance. * 

‘ Good morning, Monsieur de Morseiul,’*he said; * I have got 
some good news for you, w^hich perhaps you do not expect.’ 

He fixed his eyes scrutinisingly upon the Count’s face, but all 
was cahn. ‘ Here is an order for your liberation,’ he continued, 
‘ which, doubtless, you will be glad to hear.’ 

* Most glad,’ exclaimed the Count; ‘ for, to say the truth, I am 
growing both sick and weary of this imprisonpent, especially as I 
Imow that I have done nothing to deserve it.’ ^ 

‘ That is better than being imprisoned knowing •you have done 
something to deserve it,’ said Besmaux. * However, here is the 
order; and though it is not exactly in accurate form, I must obey, 
I suppose, and set you at liberty, for here is the King s hand¬ 
writing in every line.’ • ^ ^ 

‘ That you must judge of yourself, Monsieur de Besmaux, re¬ 
plied the Count. ‘ But I hope, of cotirse, ^at you will not detain 

me any longer than is necessary.’ ... 

‘ No, no,’ said Besmaux; ‘ I must obey the order, for it is in the 
King^s hand ^stinctly. Here are all the things that wertf 
your person. Monsieur de Morseiul. Be so good as to break the 
seal yourself, examine them, and give m® an acknowledgmeqt-~as is 
usual here—^that they have been returned to you. There is the or¬ 
dinary fonp ; you have nothing to do but to sign it. 

The Count did as he was required to do, and the governor then 
restored to him his sword, saying, ‘ There is your sword. Monsieur 
le Comte. It is customary to give some little acknowl^gmcnt to 
the turnkeys if you think fit; and now. Monsieur Cpmte, you 
are free. Will you do me the honour of supping with me agam 
to-night ‘ • 
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* I fear not to-night, Monsieur de Besmaux ; some other time I 
will have that pleasure. But, of course, after this unexpected and 
sudden enlargement, there is much to be done,’ 

‘ Of course,’ replied the governor ; ‘ you will have to thank the 
King, and Monsieur de Louvois, and all that. Some other time 
then be it. It is strange they haa’^e sent no carriage or horse for 
you. Perhaps you would like to wait till they arrive V 

‘ Oh, no,’ replied the Count. * Freedom before every thing. 
Monsieur de Besmaux. By yotr permission I will E^>nd for the 
apparel I have left in my chamber. But now, to se\ my foot 
beyond the drawbridge is my great ambition.* 

‘ We will conduct you so far,* replied Besmaux, and led the way 
towards the gate. The drawbridge was lowered, the gates opened, 
and the. Count, distributing the greater part of the money which 
had been restored to him' amongst the turnkeys, turned and took 
leave of the governor, and issued forth from the Bastille. He 
marked, however, that Besmaux, with the major of the prison, 
and two or three others, remained upon the bridge, as if they felt 
some suspicion, and were watching his farther proceedings. lie, 
accordingly, rendered his pace somewhat slow, and turned towards 
his own hotel in Paris, while two or three boys, who hung about, 
the gates of the Bastille, followed, importunately looking up in his 
face. He passed along two streets before he could get rid of them, 
but then, suddenly turning up one of the narrow lanes of the city, 
he made the best of his way to the little inn, or rather public house 
which Jerome Eiquft had pointed out to him in his letter, where a 
bright golden coclq somewhat larger than life, stood out into the street 
from a pole thurst into the front of the house. Before he turned in 
he loolfed down the street towards the Bastille, but saw no cause 
for suspicion, and entered the narrow entrance. As was not uncom¬ 
mon in such houses at that time, no door on either hand gave ad¬ 
mission to the rooms of the inn till the visiter had threaded half 
way through the small ill-lighted passage. At length, however, 
doors appeared, and me sound of a footstep instantly called out a 
stout, jovial-looking personage, with a considerable nose and abun¬ 
dance of cheek and stomach, who without saying any thing, merely 
planted himself directly in the Count’s way. , 

‘ Are you the landlord V demanded the Count. 

* Yeff, Sir,’ replied the babaretier, much more laconically than 
might have been expected from his appearance, ‘ Who are you V 

* I am Monsieur du Sac,* replied the Count. r 

* Oh oh!’ cried the host, laying his fore-finger on the side of his 
face. , ‘ If you are Monsieur du Sac, your horse will be ready in a 
crack. But you had better come into the stable j jhere are people 
drinking in me hall.’ 

The pount follcJwed him without saying any more, and found 
three horses standing ready saddled, and wanting only the girths 
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tightened, and the bridles in their mouths, The centre one ho in¬ 
stantly recognised as one of his own finest horses famous for its 
great strength and courage. The other two were powerful animals, 
but of different breed ; and the Count was somewhat surprised when 
the landlord ordered a stable boy, who was found waiting, to make 
haste and girth them all up. The hpy began with the farther horse ; 
but the landlord then exclaimed, ‘ Mo, no,, the gentleman’s first the 
others will do after and in a moment the Count’s horse was ready 
to set out.^ « ^ 

‘ Better go by the back gate. Sir,’ said the host; ‘ then if you 
follow round by the gardens of the convent of St. Mary, up the lit¬ 
tle lane to the left, you will come into the road ^ain, where all is 
clear. Where’s the bottle, boy, I told you to have ready ? Monsieur 
du Sac will want a draught before he goes.’ A lai’ge bottle was in¬ 
stantly produced from a nook in the stable, and a tumbler full of ex¬ 
cellent wine poured out. The Count took it, and drank, for excitement 
had made him thirsty, and he Jiight well want that support, which 
the juice of the grape or any other thing could afford, when he 
reflected that the die was now cast; that he had been liberated 
from prison, as he could not doubt by some «ountcrfeit order ; and 
that he was flying from the court of France, certainly never to re¬ 
turn, unless it were as a captive brought back probably to death. 

The blow being struck, however he was not a man to feel regret 
or hesitation, and there was something in the sensation of being at 
liberty, of having cast off the dark load of imprisonment, w’hich was 
in itself inspiring. He sprang upon his horsje then v\dth joyful 
speed, cast the landlord one of the few gold pie 9 cs that remained 
in his purse, and while the boy held open the back gates of the inn 
court, he rode out once more free to turn his steps whithersoever 
he would. That part of the city was not unknown to him, and pass¬ 
ing round the gardens, and tlnough the narrow lanes which at that 
time were intcrmjngled with the Faubourg St. Antoine, he enter¬ 
ed the high road again just where the town ended, and the country 
began ,* and putting his horse into a quick pace, made the best of 
his way onward toward Poitou, 

As he now went forth he looked not back, and he had gone on 
for five or six-miles, when the belief tha^ he heard the feet of hofses 
following fast made him pause and turn. He was not mistaken in 
the supposition. There were two horsemen on the road, about 
five or six hundred yards behind him ; but they slackened their 
pace as soon as he paused ; and remembering the words written by 
Jerome Riquet, that he would find friends upon the road, he 
thought it better not to inquire into the matter any further^ but 
make the most of Jbis time, and go on. He«t^us proceeded without 
drawing a rein for about five and thirty miles, the mcil who were 
behind him still keeping him in sight, but never approaching ncai er 
than a certain disteAce. *, • * 
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The road which he had chosen was that of Orleans, tliough not 
the most direct ; but by taking it he avoided all tixat part of the 
country through which he was most likely to be pursued if his flight 
were speedily discovered. At length, in the neighbourhood of the 
little town of Angerville, a man appeared on horseback at the 
turning of one of the roads. lie ^vas evidently waiting for some one 
and rode up to the Count as soon as ever he appeared, saying mere¬ 
ly, ‘ Monsieur du Sac.* 

* The same,’ replied the Count ; and the man imnyediately said, 

‘ This way,, then. Sir.” ‘ 

The Count followed without any reply, and the man rode on at a 
quick pace for the distance of fully three miles further. The 
horsemen turned as the Count had turned, but the road had become 
tortuous, and they were soon lost to his sight. At length, however, 
the high stone walls, overtopped with trees, and partly covered 
with ivy, which usually surounded the park of an old French cha¬ 
teau, appeared, and making a cu^uit round three ‘sides of tliis 
enclosure, the Count and his guide *came suddenly to the largo 
iron gates, which gave admission to a paved court leading to ano¬ 
ther set of gates, with^i green esplanade and a terrace above; while 
the whole was crowned by a hea\’y mass of stone work, referable to 
no sort of architecture but itself. Round these courts were varipus 
small bxiildings, scarcely fitted indeed for human habitation, but 
appropriated to gardeners and gate-keepers, and other personages of 
the kind ; and from oue of these, as soon as the Count appeared, 
instantly rushed- forth Jerome Riquet liimself, kissing his master’s 
hand with sincere joy and afiection, which was not at all decreased 
by a consciouS-ness that his liberation had been effected by the skill, 
geniu», and intrigue of the said Jerome Riquet himself. 

' Dismount, my Lord, in all safety,’ he said ; * we have taken 
measures to insure that you should not he traced. Refreshment of 
every kind.are ready for you ; and,if you so please, you can take a 
comfortable night’s r^ose before you go on.’ 

* That were scarc^y prudent, lliquet,’ replied tlic Count ; ‘ but 
I will at aU events pause for a time, and you tcm teU me all that 
has happened. First, whose dwelling is this ?’ 

‘•The house of good Monsieur Peraul at Angervill^,’ replied the 
valet. ‘ lie has been dead for about two months, and his old maitre 
d’hote^, being a friend of mine, and still in the family, gave me the 
keys of the cMteau to be your first resting place.’ 

On entering the ch&teau, Albert of Morseiul found i^ completely 
thronged with his own servants ; and the joyful faces that crowded 
round, some in smiles and some in tears, to see their young lord 
liberated, was not a Uttl^ sweet to his heart. Some balm, indeed, 
was necQSssfry to heat old wounds, before new onW were inflicted ; 
and, though Riquet moved through the assembled atten¬ 
dants ' with the conscious dignity,, 'of one whd had conferred the 
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benefit in which they rejoiced, yet he hastened to lead his young 
lord on, and to have the room cleared, having much indeed to tell. 
His tale was painful to the Count in many respects; but, being 
given by snatches, as the various questions of his master elicited one 
fact after another, we will attempt to put it in more continuous 
form, and somewhat shorter language, taking it up at events which 
though long past, were now first explained. 

From an accidental reference to the Count’s journey from Mor- 
seiul to Poitiqrs, Riquet was led to declare the whole facts in regard 
to the commission which had been given by the King to Pehsson 
and St. Helie. The insatiable spirit of curiosity by which Maitre 
Jerome was possessed, never let him rest till he had made the un¬ 
happy Cur6 of Guadrieul declare, by a manmuvre before related, 
what was in the sheep-skin bag he qarried; and, as soon as the valet 
heard that it was a commission from the King, his curiosity was 
still more strongly excited to ascertain the precise contents. For 
the purpose of so doing, he attached himself firmly to the Cur^ dur¬ 
ing the rest of the evening made him smoke manifold pipes, indu¬ 
ced him to eat every promotive of drinking that he could lay his 
hands upon, plied him with wine, and then when half besotted, ven¬ 
tured to insinuate a wish to peep into the bag. The Cur4, however, 
was firm to his trust even in the midst of drunkenness; he would 
peep into the bag with curious longings himself, but he would allow 
no one else to do so, and Riquet had no resource but to finish what 
he had so well commenced by a bottle of heavy Burgundy in addi¬ 
tion, which left the poor priest but strength en<'ugh to roll away to 
his chamber, and, conscious that he was burthe,mid with matters 
which he was incompetent to defend, to lock the doof tight behind 
him before he sunk insensible on his bed. He forgot, howeveV, one 
thing, which it is as well for every one to remember ; namely, that 
chambers have windows as well as doors j and Jerome Riquet, whose 
genius for running along house gutters was not less than his other 
high qualities, found not thn slightest difficulty of effecting an en¬ 
trance, and spending three or four hours in the examination of the 
sheepskin bag and its contents. With as much skill as if he had 
been brought up in the French post-office of that day, he opened 
the royal packet without even breaking the seals, and only inflicting 
a very slight and accidental tear on one part of the envelope, which 
the keen eyes of Pelisson had afterwards discovered. • 

As soon as he saw the nature of the King’s commission, Riquet,— 
who was no, friend to persecution of any kind, and who well knew 
that all his master’s plans would be frustrated, and the whole pro¬ 
vince of Poitou thrown into confusion if such a commission .were 
opened on the firsti,assembling of the states,>--»-determmed to do away 
with it altogether, and substitute an old pack of cards which he 
happened to have in his valise in place of that ipiportant doci^ent. 
He then proceeded to examine mijofttely and accurately the contents 
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of the Cure’s trunk mail, and more from a species of jocose malice 
than any thing else, he tore off a piece of the King^s commission 
which could do no harm to any one, and 'folded it round the->old to¬ 
bacco box, which he had found wrapped up in a piece of pajfer very 
similar amongst the goods and chattels of the priest. 

Besides this adventure, he had various others to detail to the 
Count, with the most important of which namely, his interview with 
the King and Louvois at Versailles, the reader is already acquainted. 
But he went on from that poinrto relate, that, lingering about in the 
neighbourhood of the King’s apartments, he had heard 'the order 
for his master’s arrest given to Monsieur de Oantal. He flew home 
with all speed, but on arriving at the Count’s hotel found that he 
had already gone to the palace, and that his arrest was certain. 

His next question to himself was how he might best serve him 
under such circumstances ; and, habituated from the very infancy 
of his valethood to travesty himself in all sorts of disguises, he de¬ 
termined instantly on assuming the character of an Exempt of one 
of the courts of law, as affording the greatest probability of answer¬ 
ing his purpose. He felt a de^ee of enjoyment and excitement in 
every species of trick •of the kind which carried him. through, when 
the least timidity or hesitation would have frustrated his whole 
plans. The fact is, that although it may seem a contradiction in 
terms, yet Maitre Jerome was never so much in his character as 
when he was personating somebody else. 

The result of his acting on this occasion we already know, as far as 
the Count was conoemed; but the moment that he had seen him lodg¬ 
ed in the Bastille, the valet, calculating that his frolic might render 
Versailles a dangerous neighbourhood, retired to the Count’s hotel in 
Paris,'where a part of his apparel was still to be found, compounded 
rapidly the sympathetic ink from one of the many receipts stored up 
in his brain, and then flew with a handkerchief, properly prepared, 
to C14mencc de Marly, whom he feund alone with the Chevaher 
d’Evran. As his n^aster had not made him acquainted with the 
occasional feelings of jealousy whjch he had experienced towards 
that gentleman, Jerome believed he had fallen upon the two per¬ 
sons from whom, out of all the world, his master would be most 
delig^iited to hear. The whole facts of the Count’s aijrest then were 
detailed and discussed, and the words written, which, as we have 
seen, were received by Albert of Morseuil in prison. 

Afraid to go back to Versailles, Riquet hastened away into Poitou 
leaving to Cmmence de Marly and the Chevalier d’Evr.an the task 
of liberating his'lord, of wWch they seemed to entertain consider¬ 
able .hopes. On his return, however, he found, first, that all his 
fellow-servants having- been faithful to him, ^the investigations 
regarding fhe appearance of the Exempt had ended in nothing being 
discoyered, except that somebody had profanely personated one of 
those awful personages ; and, sefeqnUly, that thd Count was not only 
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itill in durance, but that little, if any, progress had been made 
towards effecting his liberation. The Due de Rouvr^, who seemed 
to be restored to the King’s favour, was nefw a guest at the palace 
of Versailles : with Clemence de Marly the valet could not obtain 
an interview, though he daily saw her in company with the Cheva¬ 
lier d‘Evran, and the report began to be revived that the King 
intended to bestow her hand upon that gentleman, who was now in 
exceedingly high favour with the monarch. 

A scheinc^ow took possession of the mind of Riquet, which only 
suggested itsell* in utter despair of any other plan succeeding ; and 
as, to use his own expression, the very attempt, if frustrated, would 
bring his head under the axe, he acknowledged to his lord that he 
had hesitated and trembled even while he prepared every thing 
for its execution. He went down once more into Poitou ; he com¬ 
municated with all the friends and most favoured, vassals of his 
master ; he obtained money and means for carrying every part of 
his scheme in effect, as soon as his lord should be liberated from 
the Bastille, and for securing his escape into Po tou, "vyhervi a 
choice of plans remained -before Idm, of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter. • . 

The great point, however, was to enable the Count to make his 
exit from the prison, and it w'as at this the heart of Jerome Riquot 
failed. His was one of those far-seeing geniuses that never forget, 
in any situation, to obtain, from the circumstances of the present, any 
thing which may be, however remotely, advantageous in the future. 
Upon this principle he had acted in his confcituce with the King, 
and without any definite and immediate object hut that of obtaining 
pardon for himself for past offences, he had induced'the monarch, 
we must remember, to give him a document, of which ho now pro¬ 
posed to take advantage. By a chemical process, very easily effect ¬ 
ed, he completely took out the ink in those parts of the document 
where his own name was written, and then, with slow and minute 
labour, substituted the name of his master in the place, imitating, 
even to the slightest stroke, the vTiting of the King. The date un¬ 
derwent the same change to suit his purpose, so that a complete par¬ 
don, in what appeared the undoubted hand of the King himself, was 
prepared for the Count de Morseiul. * • 

This step having been taken, Riquet contemplated liis work with 
pride, but fear, and the matter reraamed»there for the whole day ; 
hut by the next morning he had become habituated to daring ; and 
resolved to.make the document completej he spent eight hours in 
forging, underneath, an order, in due form, for the Count’s libera¬ 
tion ; and the most practised eye could have scarcely found anj^ dif¬ 
ference between l^c lines there written and those of the King him¬ 
self. In all probability, if Riquet could have obtained » scrap of 
Louvois* writing he would have added the countersign of the 
minister, but as that was not to, be had, he again laid the paper 
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and was seized v.^xh. some degree of panic at what he had 
done. 

He had brought up,* however, from Poitou, his lord’s intendant 
and several others of his confidential servants and attendants, pro- 
mising them, "with the utmost conceit and self-confidence, to set the 
Count at liberty. They now j)aesscd him to ftilfil his design, and 
while he hesitated, with some degree of tremour, the note which the 
old English officer had conveyed to him was put into his hands, rnd 
decided him at once. He cn^usted the forged order to a person 
whom he could fully rely upon to deliver it at the gates of the Pas¬ 
tille, statfoired his relays upon the road, and prepared every thing 
for his master’s escape. 

Such was the account which he gave to his young lord, as he sat 
in the chateau of Angerville, an^ though he did not exactly express 
all that he had'heard in regard to Cl^mence de Marly and the Che- 
A'alier d’Evran, he told quite enough to renew feelings in the bosom 
of the Count which he had struggled against long and eagerly. 

‘ Who were the men,’ demanded the Count, ‘ that followed me 
on horseback ?’ ‘4 

* Both of them, Sir,* replied the man, ‘ were persons who would 
have delayed any pursuit of you at the peril of their own lives. 
One of them was your own man, Martin, whom you saved from 
being hung for a spy, by the night attack you made upon the Prince 
of Orange’s quarters. The other. Sir, was poor Paul Virlay, who 
came up with the intendant of his own accord, with his heart well 
nigh broken, and with all the courage of despair about him.’ 

‘ Poor Paul Virlay!’ exclaimed the Count—‘ his heart well nigh 
' broken! Why, what has happened to him, Jerome ? I left him in 
health' and in happiness.’ 

‘ Ay, Sir,’ repHed the man, ' but things have changed since then. 
Two hellish priests—I’ve a great mind to become a Huguenot myself 
—got hold of his little girl, and gofrher to say, or gt least swore that 
she said she would renounce her father’s religion. He was fui> 
ous ; and her mother, who had been ill for some days, grew worse, 
and took to her bed. The girl said she never had said so ; the pri¬ 
ests smd she had, and brought a witness ,* and they seized her in her 
father’s own house, and carried her away to a oonvei\t. He was out 
when it happened, and when he came back he found his wife dying 
and his child gone. Thi^ mother died two days after ; and Paul, 
poor fellow, whose brain was quite turned, was away for three days 
with his large sledge hammer with him, which nobody.but himself 
could wield. Every body said that he was gone to seek after the 
priests, to dash their brains out with the hammer, but they heard of 
it, and escaped out of tke province ; and at the end of three days he 
calne back quite calm and cool, but every body saw that this heart 
Was bfoken. I saw him at Morseiul, poor fellow, and I have sel¬ 
dom seen sq terrible a sight. Th» mayor, who lias turned Catholic, 
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you know, Sir, asked him if he had gone after the priests, to which 
he said ‘ No but every one thinks that he did,* 

While Hiquct was telling this tale the Count had placed his hands 
before*his eyes, and it was evident that he trembled violently, moved 
by terrible and strongly conflicting feelings, the fiery struggle of 
of which might well have such au influence on his corporeal frame. 
He rose from his seat slowly, however, when the man had done, 
and walked up and down the room more than once w ith a stem 
heavy step. , At length, turning to Riquet t^ain, he demanded, 

* And m what state is the provindfe?* 

‘ Why, ahnost in s» state of revolt. Sir,’ replied Riquet. ‘ As 
far as 1 can hear, there are as many as a conple of thousand men in 
arms in different places 11 is true they are doing no great things; 
that the intendant of the province, sometimes with the Bishop, some¬ 
times with the Abb4 St. Helie, marches hither and thither with a 
large body of troops, and puts down the revolt here, or puts down 
the revolt there. Till he hears that it has broken out in another 
place, he remains where it last appeared, quartering his soldiers 
upon the inhabitants, and, in the order of the day, allowing them to 
do every thing but kill. 'Then he drives the people by. thousands 
at a time to the churches of our religion, makes them talce the mass, 
and breaks a few of them on the wheel when they spit the host out 
of their mouths. He then* w'rites up to the King that he has made 
wonderful conversions; but before his letter can well reaqh Paris he 
is obliged to march to another part of die province, to put down the 
insurreotions there, and to make converts, and b^eak on the wheel as 
before.’ , 

^ Say no more, say no more,’ cried the Count. * @h, God! wilt 
thou suffer this to go on ?’ # • 

Again ho paced the room for several minutes, and then turning 
suddenly to Riquet, he said—‘ Riquet, you hav| shown yourself at 
once devoted, courageous, and resolute in the highest degree.’ 

‘ Oh, Sir,’ interrupted the man, ‘ you mistake : I am the most 
desperate coward that ever breathed.’ , 

‘ No jesting now, Riquet,’ said the Count, in a sorrowful tone; 

* no jesting now. My spirits are too much crushed, my hcait too 
much torn to puffer me to hear one light word. After all that you 
have done for me, will you do one act more ? Have you the courage 
to return to Paris this night, and emrry a letter for me to Madei^oiseile 
de Marly, and to bring me back her reply V 

‘ Well, Sir, well,’ said Riquet, rubbing his hands, and then put-^ 
ting his fore-finger under lus collar, and running it round his neck 
with a significant gesture, ‘ a man can be hanged but once in his life 
at least as far as I^know of; and, as Csesar #aid ‘ A brave man is 
but hanged once, a coward is hanged every day thferefore, as I 
see no other object that my father and mother could have in 
bringing me into tlie world, bu! tl«at I should be hanged id 

M 2 , 
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•ervice, 1 will go to* Paris, at the risk of accomplishing my destiny^ 
with all my heart.’ 

* Hark you, Piquet,’ replied the Count, ‘ 1 will give you ju means 
of security. If by any means you should be taken, and* bkely tei 
be put to death for what you have done, tell those who take you, 
that, upon a distinct promise of pardon to you under the King’s 
own hand, the Count of Morseiul will surrender himself in your 
place. I will give you that promise under my hand, if you like.’ 

' That is not necessary, Sir,’ replied Piquet. ‘ Every body in all 
France knows that you keep ybur word. But pray write tbc letter 
quickly; for, ride as hard as I will, I shall have scarce time to 
reach Paris before bed-time ; and I suppose you would not have 
the young lady wakened.’ 

There was a degree of cold bitterness in Piquet’s manner wheii 
he spoke thus of CMraence, which made the Count of Morseiul feel 
that the man thought he was deceived. But still, after what had 
passed before, he lelt that he was bound to be more upon his guard 
against himself than against others ; and he resolved that he would 
not be suspicious, that he woldd drive from his bosom every such 
feeling, that he would remember the indubitable proofs of aflection 
that she had given him, and tliat he would act toward her as if her 
whole conduct had been under his eye, and had been such as he 
could most approve. The materials for writing were instantly 
procured, and while Piquet caused a fresh horse to be saddled, and 
prepared for his journey, the Count sat down and wrote as 
follow :— „ # 

* My belovi^p Clemence, 

‘ Thank God, I am once more at liberty ; but the brightness 
of that blessing, great as it is under a»y circumstances, would be nearly 
all tarnished and lost if I had not the hope that you would share it 
with me. I am noiy some way on the road to Poitou, where I hear 
that the most horrible and aggravated barbarities arp daily being com¬ 
mitted upon my fellow Protestants. My conduct there must be 
determined by circumstances ; but I will own that my blood boils at 
the butchery and persecution I hear of. I remember the dear and 
cheering promises you have made—remember the willingness and 
the joyfuLaess with which those promises were madiq, and that Re¬ 
collection renders it not madness,—renders it not selfishness to 
say to you, Come to me, my Cl^menoe, come to me as speedily as 
possible; come and decide for me, when perhaps I may not nave 
calmness to decide for myself! Come, and let usunitetour fate for 
ever, and so far acquire the power of setting the will of the world) 
at deftancc. Were it possible, I would trust entirely to your love 
and your promises, in the hope that you would sqffer the bearer of 
this, most faithful and devoted as he has shown himself to be, to 
guide you to mebut I fear that the little time he dare stay in Paris 
would render it impossible for ybu 'to make your escape with hyaa. 
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Should this, as I fear, be the case, write to me, if it be but a few 
lines, to tell me how I can assist or aid you in your escape, and when 
it can be made. Adieu ! Ifeaven bless and guard you.’ 

Befdre he had concluded Riquet had again appeared, telling him 
that he was ready to set out, and taking the somewhat useless pre¬ 
caution to seal hk letter, the CounJ gave it into his liands, and saw 
him depart. 

It was now about five o’clock in the evening, and as he knew that 
many a weary and expectant hour must pass before the man could 
return, th*e Count conferred with all^he various attendants who had 
been collected at Angcrville, and found that the account which 
Riquet liad given him of the state of Poitou was confirmed in every 
respect. Each had some tale of horror or of cruelty. Paul Virlay, 
however, when he had asked for more than once, did not appear ; 
and it was discovered on inquiry that he had not even remained at 
Angerville, but with the cold and sullen sort of despair that had 
fallen upon him had ridden on, now that he judged the Count was 
in safety. « 

After a time the young noblemarf, anxious for some repose both 
of mind and body, cast himself upon a bed, in the hope of ob¬ 
taining sleep ; but it visited not his cyeHds ; dark and horrible and 
agitating visions peopled the hours of darkness, though slumber had 
no share in calling them up. At lengthy full two hours before he 
had expected that Riquet could return, the sound of a horse’s feet, 
coming at a rapid pace, struck tlie Count’s ear, as he lay and listen¬ 
ed to the howling of the November wind; a^d, starting up, he 
went to the window of the room and gazed oul. ft was a clear 
night, with the moon up, though there were some occ^asional clouds- 
floating quickly over the sky, and he clearly saw that the hofseman 
was Riquet, and alone. Proceeding into the other room where he 
had left a light, he hastened down to meet him, asking whether he 
liad obtained an answer. • , • 

‘ I have. Sir,’ replied the man; ^ though I saw not the fair lady 
herself: yet Maria, the waiting woman, brought it in no long time. 
There it is;’ and drawing it from his -pocket, he gave it into the 
Count’s hand. Albert oi Morseiul hastened back with the lettei;, 
and tore it eagerly open ; but what were the words that his eyes 
saw ? 

‘ Cruel and unkind,’ it began, and mast I not add—alas, jnust I 
not add even to the man that I love—ungenerous and ungrateful ? 
What woulij I not have sacrifiiced, what would I not have done, ra¬ 
ther than that this should have occurred, and that the first use you 
make of your liberty should be to fly to wage actual -war against the 
crown! How shdl I dare look up ? I, who for weeks have been* 
pleading that no such thought would ever enter into yoifr noble an<J 
loyal nature. No, Albert, I cannot follow the messenger yoi^ send; 
or, to use the more'true and straigiit-for ward word, I wt7l not; and 
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never by my presence with you, however much I may still love 
you, will I couisitenance the acts to which you are now hurrying.’ 

It was signed ‘ Cl^mencehut it fell from the Count’s hand ere 
his eye had reached that word, and gazed at it fixedly Sid it lay 
upon the ground for several moments, without attempting to raise 
it; then, turning with a sudden ^tart to Riquet and another ser- 
vant who stood by, as if for orders, be exclaimed —*■ To horse !’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE PASXqu’s PRISON. 

The pillow of Cl^mencc de Marly was wet with her tears, and 
sleep bad not visited her eyes, when a quick knocking was heard at 
her door/mnd she demanded timidly who was there. 

* It is I, Madam,* replied tbe voice of the Duchess de Rouvre’s 

maid. * 

* Then wait a moment, Mariette,’ replied Cl^mence, * and I will 
open the door. She rose, put on a dress,ing gown, and by the light 
of the l&mp which still stood unextinguished on the table, she rais¬ 
ed aiKl concealed, in a small casket, two letters which she had left 
open, and which bore evident signs of having been wept over be¬ 
fore she retired to r^st. The one was in the clear free handwriting 
of youth and strength ; the other was in characters, every line of 
which spoke the feeble hand of age, infirmity, or sickness. When 
that was done, she opened the door which was locked, and admitted 
the Duchess’s maid, who was followed into the room by herown 
attendant Maria who usually slept in a little chamber hard by. 

* What is the*matter, Mariette demanded the young lady. 

* I can scaicely say tl][at I have closed my eyes ere I am again 
disturbed.” 

* I am sorry. Mademoiselle, to alarm you,’ replied the woman ; 

Vbut Maria would positively not wake you, so I was obliged to do 
it, for the Duke was sent for just as he was going to^ed, and after 
remaining for two hours with the King has returned, and given 
immediate orders to prepate for along Journey. The Duchess sent 
me to let you know that such was tlie case, and that the carriages 
would be at the door in less than two hours.’ f 

* Do you know whither they are going,’ demanded Cldmence, 
‘•and if I am to accompany them ?’ 

* ‘ 1 know nothing from the Dukeor the-Duche^, Mademoiselle,* 
replied the woman, ‘ but the Duke’s valet said that we were going 
either fo Brittany "Cr Poitou, for myjord had brought away a pack¬ 
et from the King addressed to sbmcbody in those quarters; and 
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you are going certainly, Mademoiselle, for the Duchess tdd me to 
tell you so, and the valet says that it is on account of you we are 
going ,vlbr that the Chevalier came back with my lord the Duke, 
and when he parted with him, said, * Tell Cl^mence, she shall 
hear from me soon, 

Cl^meiice mused,Jhut made me#K> answer; and w'hen in Sbout 
an hour after, she descended to the saloon of the hotel, she Ibund 
every thing in the confusion of departuie, and the Due de Rouvr4 
standing by /he table, at which his wile was seated, waiting for 
the moment of setting, out, with a*face wan, indeed, and some¬ 
what anxious, but not so sorrowful or dejected as perhaps C14- 
•ineuce expected to see, 

‘ I fear, my dear Duke,’ she said, approaching him and leaning 
her two hands effectionately upon ^his arm, * I fear that you, who 
have been to your poor Clemence a father indeed, are destined 
to have even more than a father’s share of pains and anxieties 
with her, 1 am sure that all this to-night is owing to*me, or to 
those that are dear to me, and that voii have fallen under th£ 
King’s displeasure on account of the rash steps of him whom I 
cannot yet cease to love.’ • 

' Not at all, niy sweet Clemence not at all, ray sweet child,’ 
said the old nobleman, kissing her hand with that mingled air 
of gallant respect and affection which he always shovfed to¬ 
wards her. * 1 do not mean to say, that your fair self has nothing 
to do ivith this business in any v/ay but certainly not in that 
way. It is about another business altogcthi^r, Cl^iiience, that 
we are ordered to retire from the court; but,not in disgrace, 
my dear young fiiend, we are by no means in d/sgrace. The 
King is perfectly satisfied that you have had no share *in alt 
the business of poor Albert of Murseiiil ; and when I told him 
how bitterly and deeply grieved you w'ere, and how struck to 
the heart you sejemed to have*been, when you ^leard that the 
t’ount had ded to join the rebels in Pmtoii, he told me to bid you 
console yourself, saying, that he would find you another and a 
better husband soon.’ 

0)4mence’s eyes were bent down upon the ground with an ex¬ 
pression of grjef and pain ; but she looked up in a moment, and 
said, ‘ Is it permitted me to ask yon, my lord, how 1 am con¬ 
nected with this sudden removal V * • 

* Nay,’ he said, ‘ nay, sweet Clemence, that I must not tell you* 
I scruple not to say, that I think his Majesty is acting without 
due consideration; bat of course, my first duty, like that of all his 
other subjects, is to obey ; and he particularly wishes that noj^hing 
should be said to^you on the subject, as it •might fender one duty 
difftcult by opposing to in another. At present tlie whole matter 
is quite simple ; wq have nothing to do but to set out as spon as 
tliese villano'is la^eys have go*t .the carriages ready.’ 
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Thus saying, the Duke turned away, evidently wishing avoid 
further inquiries, and in about half an hour after, Cl^mence was 
rolling away from Versailles with the Duke and Ductless de 
Rouvr^, followed by a long train of carriages and attendant^. 

It is needless to trace a melancholy journey in the darkest and 
gloolftiest weather of the month ipf November jj^ but it was evident 
that the Due de Rouvre was in haste, travelling early and late, and 
it also appeared, from his conversation as they went, that, though 
he was charged with uo special mission from the Kingc he proposed 
only pausing for a short time Poitou, and then bending his stepe 
to some of his other estates, inde^, he suffered it to be under¬ 
stood that, in all probability, for many months he should take but 
little repose, frequently changing his place of abode, and travelling 
from one city to another. Although the health of Madame de 
Renvre was by no means vigorous, and though far and rapid tra¬ 
velling never, at any time, had agreed with her, she made no ob* 
jection, bSt seemed contented and happy with the arrangemeht, 
dnd even suggested that a journey to Italy might be beneficial to 
them all. 

Cl^rnence wondered but was silent; and at length, late on the 
afternoon of the sixth day after their departure, they ariived at the 
small town of Thouars, over which was brooding the dark grey 
fogs ofa November evening. Not many miles remained to travel 
from Thouars to Ruffiguy ; and the D-ke, who was of course well 
known in that part of the country, received visits of congratulation 
on his arrival froip. the priucipai officers and inhabitants of the 
town. At these yisits, however, Clemence was not present She 
sent down an^excuse for not appearing during evening ; ilud when 
the Duke sent up to say he wished to see lier for a moment, she 
was not to 6e found, nor had she, indeed, returned at the end of 
an hour. 

Where was G14mence de Marly*? it may be ai^.ked. She was in 
the daik and gloomy .abode, often of crime and often of innocence, 
but ever of anguish and of sorrow. She was in the prison of the 
old cheiteau of Thouars. Not, indeed, as one of those unfortunate 
beings, the involuntary inmates of the place, but as one coming 
upon The sad and solemn eirand of visiting a dearan|;l well-belovvd 
friend for the last time. The office of governor of the prison, as it 
whs seldom if ever used for the confinement of state offenders, had 
been suffered to fall into the hands of the mayor of the place, wh<> 
delegated his charge to an old lieutenant, who again enj:riisted it to 
two subordinate gaolers, antique and rusty in their office as the- 
keys they carriea. It was with one of these that Clemence was 
speaking eagerfy in thetf mall dark passage that Ipd into the interi¬ 
or of the'building. She was habited in the ordinary grey cloak in 
which we have seen her twice before, and ‘^ad with her still, on 
this occasion also, tiie faithful s(;i;tvant who hl^d then attended her.. 
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' Come, come, pretty mistress,’ said the man, thrusting himself 
steadfastly in the way, * I tell you it is as much as my head is worth. 
He is Condemned to he broken on the wheel to-morrow, and I dare 
admit nobody to him.’ 

‘ Look at these,* saidlK^lemcnce, pouring some gold pieces^ from* 
her purse into her open hand. ‘ i offer you these if you will allow 
me to speak with him for an hour, and if you refuse I shall certainly 
insist upon seeing, the lieutenant or the goyernor himself. You know 
what raaijne* of man he is, and wh^her he will reject what I shall 
offer him ; so he will get the money, and you will not, and I shall sec 
the prisoner notwithstanding.’ 

The man’s resolution was evidently shaken to the foundation. 
He was an old man and fond of gold. The sight was pleasant to 
him, and, putting forth his hand,,he lifted one piece between his 
finger and thumb, turned it over, and di'opped it back again upon 
the others. The sound completed what the touch had begun. 

‘ Well,’ he said at length, ‘ 1 do not sec why he should get it and 
I not. He is asleep, too, now in the arm-chair ; so it were a pity 
to 'vvakc him. You want to be wifh the old man an hour, do you, 
young woman ? WcU, you must both go in*then ; and I must go 
away and be absent with the keys, for fear the lieutenant should 
wake and go to see the prisoner.’ 

‘ Do you mean to lock us in with him, then V exclaimed the maid, 
ill some terror. 

‘ Fear not, Maria!’ said her mistress. ^ You, who have ever given 
me encouragement and support, must not fear^ow. There is*God 
even here.’ • 

‘ Be quick, then, and come along,* said the gaoler, ‘ but first 
give me the money,’ Clemence poured it into his hand; and when he 
had got it, he paused, hesitating as if he were tempted by the spirit 
of evil to keep the gold and refuse her admission. But if such 
were the case, a*momcnt’s reflection showed him fhat to attempt it 
would be ruinous; and he, therefore, led tlm way along the passage* 
in which they were, lotting his finger upon his lips to enjoin silence, 
as they passed by a part of the prison which seemed to be inhabited 
by those who had some means of obtaining luxuries. At length, 
however, he dowered a lantern which he carried, and pointed to two 
or three steps which led into another passage, narrower, damper, 
and colder than the former. At the nistance of about fifty feet 
from the steps this corridor was crossed by another ; and turning to 
the right «vcr a rough uneven flooring of earth, with the faint light 
of the lantern gleaming here and there on the damp green glisten¬ 
ing mould .of the walls, he walked on till he reached the cjid, and 
then opened a Ipw heavy door. • 

All within was dark, and, as the man drew back to let*his female 
companions pass,jdhe attendant, Maria, laid herliand uponJ:hc lan¬ 
tern, saying, ^ Giyc us a light,«at least!’ 

VOL. III. " 1 * 
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‘ Ah! well, well you may have it,’ grumbled forth the gaoler ; 
and Clcmence, who though resolute to her purpose, still felt the 
natural fears of her sex and her situation, turned to him, spying, 

* I give you three more of those pieces when you open the door 
again for me.’ • 

‘ On, I’U do that—^I’U do that1’%‘eplied the man, quickened by the 
gold; and while Maria took the lantern and passed the door Clemence 
gazed down the step or two that led into the dungeon, and then with 
a pale cheek and wrung heart followed. The door closed behind 
them ; the harsh bolt of the lock grated as the man turned the key ; 
and, the power of retreat being at an end, th^ beautiful girl threw 
back the hootl of the cloak, and gazed on before her into the ob¬ 
scure vault, which the feeble light of the lantern had scarcely 
deprived of any part of its darknoss. The only thing that she could 
perceive, at first, was a large heavy pillar in the midst, supporting 
the pointed vault of the dungeon, with the faint outline of a low 
wooden bed, with the head thereof resting against the column. 

No one spoke; and nothing but a faint moan broke the awful 
silence. It required the pause of a moment or two ere Clemence 
tould overcome the fefelings of her own heart sufficiently to take 
the lantern and advance; opening a part of the dim horn as she 
did so, in order to give greater light. • A step or two farther 
forward ‘ brought her to the side of the bed ; and the light of 
the lantern now showed her distinctly the venerable form of Claude 
de I’Estang stretched out upon the straw with which the pallet w'as 
filled. A heavy chr.in was round his middle, and the farther end 
thereof was fastened to a s’tanchion in the column. 

The minister was dressed in a loose grey prison gown, and, al- 
though'^he saw the approach of some one in the abode of misery in 
which he was placed, he moved not at call, but remained with his 
arm bent under his head, his eyes turned slightly towards Ihc door, 
his lower lip droJ)ping as if with debility or pain, aud his whole at- 
•titude displaying the qtter lassitude and apathy of exhaustion and 
despair. When Clemence was within a fci^t or two of his side, 
however, he slowly raised his eyes townrds her ; and in a moment, 
when he beheld her face, a bright gleam came over his faded coun¬ 
tenance, cawakening in it all those peculiar- signs and mf.rks of strong 
intellect and intense feeling which the moment before had seemed 
extinct ‘and gone. It was like the lightning flashing over some 
noble ruin in the midst of the deep darkness of the night. 

‘ Is it you, my sweet child ?’ he cried, in a faint voice that was 
scarcely audible even in the midst of the stiU silence. ‘ Is it you 
that have come to -visit me in this abode of -wretchedness .and agony ? 
lliis is indeed a blcssing^nd a comfort; a blessing to see that there 
are some •faithful even to the last, a comfort and a joy to find that 
she on jvhosc truth* and steadfastness ,T had fixed rf?uch hope, has not 
deceived me ;—and yet,’ he exclainfed, while Climence gazed upon 
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him with the tears rolling rapidly over her cheeks, and the sobs 
struggling hard for utterance, ‘ and yet, why, oh why have 
you r^me here ? why have you risked so much, ray child, to 
soothe the few short hours that to-morrow’s noon shall see at 
an end ?’ 

‘ Oh, dear friend,’ said Clemcnc*, kneeling down beside the pal¬ 
let, ‘ could I do otherwise, when I was in this very town, than 
strive to see you, my guide, my instructor, my teacher in right, my 
wamer o:£ the path that I ought to shun ? Could I do otherwise, 
when I thought that there was none to soothe, that there was none 
to console you, that in'the darkness and the agony of these awful 
hours there was not one voice to speak comfort, or to say one word 
of sympathy V 

‘ My cliild, you arc mistaken,’ .replied the old man, striving to 
raise himself upon liis arm, and sinking back again with a low groan. 

‘ There has been one to comfort, there has been one to support me. 
ITc, to whom I go, has never abandoned me: neither in the midst of 
insult and degradation ; no, nor in the moment of agony and torture, 
nor in those long and weary hours ’that have passed since they bore 
these ancient limbs from the rack on which "they had bound them, 
and cast them down here to endure the time in darkness, in pain, 
and in utter helplessness, .till at noon to-morrow the work will be 
accomplish('d on the bloody wheel, and the prisonei* in tliiSs ruined 
clay will receive a joyful summons to fly far to his Ecdccracr’s 
throne.’ 

The tears rained down from the eyes of Cfcjjrcnce d( Marly like 
the drops of a summer shower; but she dared jiot trust herself to 
speak : and after pausing to take breath, which came *e\'idently >vith 
dilKculty, tin* old man went on, ‘ But still 1 say, Clemence* still I 
say, why have you come hither? You know not the danger, you 
know not the iioril in which you arc.’ 

‘ What!’ cried Clemence, ‘ should I fear danger, should I fear 
])eril in such a case as this ? Let them^o to me what they will, let. 
them do to me what God permits them to do ! ’fo have knelt here 
beside you, to have spoken one word of comfort to you, to have 
wiped the drops from that venerable brow in this awful moment, 
would be a sufficient recompense to Clemence de Marly for all that 
she could suffer.’ 

‘ (iod forbid,’ cried the pastor, ‘ that ’they should malce you suf¬ 
fer as they can. You know not what it- is, my child—you know 
not what it is ! If it were possible that an immortal spirit, aimed 
with God’s truth, should consent unto a lie, that torture mi^ht well 
produce so awful a falling oft”! But you recall me, my c^ild, to 
what I was sayiug. I have not been alone, I have not been un- 
comforted even here. The word of God has been with*me in my 
heart, the Spirit God has sustained my spiilt,, the sufferings of 
my Saviour have drowned ray* sufferings, die hope of imiuor- 
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tality lias made me bear the utmost pains of earth. When they had 
taken away the printed words from before mine eyes, when they 
had shut out the light of heaven, so that I could not have see^i, even 
if the holy book had been left, they thought they had deprived me 
of my solace. But they forgot that every word thereof was in my 
heart; that it was wiitten there,* w'ith the bright memories of my 
early days ; that it was trai ed there with the calm recollections of 
my manhood ; that it was printed there w’ith suflerings and with 
tears ; that it was graven therc with smiles and joys-; that with 
every act of my life, and thought of my past being, those words of 
the revealed will of God were mingled, and ilcver could be separat¬ 
ed ; and it came back to me even here, and blessed me in the dun¬ 
geon ; it came back to me before the tribunal of my enemies, and 
gave me a mouth and w'isdom*; it came back to me on the torturing 
rack, and gave me strenght to endure without a groan; it came 
back to me even as 1 was lying mangled here, and made the wheel 
of to-morrow seem a blessed resting-place.’ 

‘ Alas, alas !’ cried Clemence, ‘ when I see you here ; when I see 
you thus suffering ; when I see you thus the sport of cruelty and 
persecution, I feel that? I have judged too harshly of poor Albert, in 
regard to his taking arms agaist the oppressors ; I feel that perhaps, 
like him, I should have thus acted, even .though I called the charge 
of ingratitude upon my head.’ 

‘ And is he free, then ? is he free V demanded the pastor, eagerly. 

^ He is free,’ replied Clemence, ‘ and, as we hear, in arms against 
the King.* r. 

‘ Oh, entreat him to lay them down,’ exclaimed the pastor ; ‘ be¬ 
seech him not'to attempt it. Tell him that ruin and death can be 
the only consequences : tell him that the Protestant church is at an 
end in France : tell liim that flight to kinds where tlic pure faith is 
known and loved is the only hope : tell him that resistance is des¬ 
truction to him,hnd to all others. Tell him so, my child, tell him 
so from me'*’: tell him go—^but, hark!’ he continued, ‘ what awful 
sound is that?’ for even wliile he was speaking, and apparently close 
to the spot where the dungeon was situated, a sharp explosion took 
place, followed by a multitude of heavy blows given with the most 
extraordinary rapidity. No voices were distinguished for some 
minutes; and the blows continued without a moment’s cessation, 
thundering one upon the other with a vehemence and force which 
«eemed to shake the whole building. 

* It is surely,’ said Clemence, ‘ somebody attacking‘the prison 
door. ^Perhaps, oh Heaven! perhaps it is some one trying to deli¬ 
ver y<»u.’ 

‘ Heaven forbid!’ exclaimed the old man; ' Heaven forbid that 
they should madly rush to such an attempt for the purpose of saving, 
for a fqw short ho\irs, this wretched,, frame fronj, that death which 
will be a relief. - Hark, do you not hear cries and shouts ?’ 
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Clemence listened, and she distinctly heard many voices apparent¬ 
ly elevated, but at a distance, while th# sound of the blows continu¬ 
ed thuoidcring upon what was evidently the door of the prison, and 
a low murmur, as if of persons spealdng round, joined with the 
space to make the farther cries indistinct. A pause succeeded for 
a moment or two; but then came flie sound of galloping horse, and 
then a sharp discharge of musketry, instantly followed by the loud 
report of fire-anns from a spot immediately adjacent to the build-^ 
ing. Cl^mAice clasped her hands^ in terror, while her attendant 
Maria, fiUed with the dangerous situation in which they were placed 
ran and pushed the door of the dungeon, idly endeavouring to force 
it open. 

In the mean while, for two or three minutes nothing was heard 
but shouts and cries, with two or three musket shots ; then came a 
volley, then another, then two or three more shots, then the charg¬ 
ing of horse mingled with cries, and shouts, and screams, while still 
the thundering blows continued, and at length a loud and.tremen¬ 
dous crash was heard shaking the .whole building. A momentary 
pause succeeded, the blows were no longer heard, and the next 
sound was the rush of many feet. A moment of doubt and appre¬ 
hension, of anxiety, nay of terror, followed. Clemence was joyful 
at the thought of the pastor’s deliverance; but what, she asked 
hcrselfj was to be her own fate, even if the purpose of those who 
approached was the good man’s liberation. Another volley fi-om 
without broke in upon the other sounds; but in an instant after the 
rushing of the fe< t approached the door w^rc tliey were, and 
manifold voices were heard speaking. • ^ 

* It is locked,’ cried one ; ‘ where can the villain be \yith the 

‘ Get back,’ cried another loud voice ; ‘ give me but a fair stroke 
at it.’ 

A blow like thunder followed; and, seeming to fall upon the 
locks and bolts of the door, dashed them at sonce to pieces, driving 
a part of the wood-work into the dungeon itself. Two more blows 
cast the whole mass wrenched from its hinges to the ground. A 
multitude of people rushed in, some of them bearing lights, all 
armed to theP teeth, some bloody, some begrimed Avith smoke and 
gunpowder; fierce excitement flashing^ from every eye, and eager 
energy upon every face, * 

‘ He is here, he is here,’ they shouted to the others without. 

* Make w9,y, make way, let us bring him out.’ 

‘ But who are these women ?’ cried another voice: 

* Friends, friends, dear friends, come to comfort me,’ oied the 

pastor. « * , ^ 

‘ BlessJftgs on the tongue that so oft.en has taught us,’ cried other 
voices, whUe several ran forward and kissed his hands wi^h tears ; 

‘ blessings on the heart that ha8 guided and directed us.’ 
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‘ Stand back, my friends, stand back,’ cried a gigantic man, with 
an immense slcdge-hammcrtn his hand, ‘ let me break the chain 
and at a single blow he dashed the strong links to atoms. ", 

* Now bring them all along!’ he cried, ^ now bring them all 
along ? Take up the good man on the bed, and carr^ him out.’ 

^ Bring them all along ! bring*them all along!’ cried a thousand 
voides, and without being listened to in any thing that she had to 
say, Clemence, clinging as closely as she could to her attendant, 
was hurried out along the nayow passages of the ptisotn, which 
were now flashing with manifold lights, into the dark little square 
which was found filled with people. Multitudes of lights were in 
all the windows round, and, covering the prison, a strong band of 
men were drawn up facing the opposite street. A number of per¬ 
sons on horseback were in front, of the band; and, by the lights 
which were, flashing from the torches in the sti-cet, one commanding 
figure appeared to the eyes of Clemence at the very moment she 
was brought forth from the doors of the prison, stretching out his 
hand towards the men behind him, and shouting, in a voice that she 
could never forget, though now that voice was raised into toiK's of 
loud command, such a§ she had never heard it use. ^ Hold ! hold ! 
the man that fires a shot dies ! Not one unnecossmy sliot, not one 
unnecessary blow ! ’ » 

Clemence strove to turn that way, and to fly towards the hotel 
where Monsieur de Rouvre lodged,; but she was borne away by 
the stream, which seemed to be now retreating from the town. At 
the same moment anffarmed man laid gently hold of her cloak, seeing 
her eflbrts to free herself, and said,— 

‘ Thi^i way, lady, this way. It is madness for you to think to go 
back now. You are with friends. You are with onqwho will pro¬ 
tect you with his life, for your kindness to the murder Ja and the lost.’ 

She turned round to gaze upon him, not recollecting his voice ; 
and his face, in tAe indistinct light, kerned to her like a face remem¬ 
bered in a dream, conm)cted with the awful scene of the preaching 
on the moor, and the dark piece of water, and the dying girl killed 
by the shot of the dragoons. Ere she could ask any questions, 
however, the stream of people hurried her on, and in a few minutes 
she was out of Thouars, and in the midst of the £»pen country 
round. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEATH OF THE PEKSECUTED. 

9 

When the flight had been condacted for about two mrles in the • 
i-nidst of the perfect darkness which surrounded the whole scene— 
lor the Hgjit «,nd torches which hajj appeared in the town had 
been extinguished Viith the exception of one or two, on leaving 
it—the voice which bad before addressed Cleraence de Marly again 
spoke nearer, apparently giving command, as some one in autho¬ 
rity over the others. 

‘ Where is the litter V he exclaimed.—‘ Where is the litter that 
was brought for the good minister ? Bring it hither : he will, be 
more easy in that.’ 

Clemence bad kept as near as she could to the spot where Claude 
de I’Estang was carried, and she i\ovv heard him answer in a iaint 
and feeble voice,— 

* Do not move me; in pity do not move mb. My limbs are so 
strained and dislocated by the r^tk, and the slightest movement 
pains me. Carry me as I am, if you will j but move me not from 
this bed.’ 

* Well, then, place these tw'o ladies in the litter,’ said the same 
voice. ‘ We shall go faster then.’ 

Without asking h( r consent, Clemence de JVSarly was placed in 
the small hand-litter wliicli had been brought for thp pastor; her 
maid took the place by her side, and lilled on the shoulders qf lou r 
men, she was carried on more quickly, gaining a faint and indis¬ 
tinct view of wliat was passing around, from the more elevated 
situation in which she now was. 

They were moimting slowly the side of the hill, about two miles 
from the town of Thouars, and she could cateh a distant view of 
the dark towers and masses of the town as it then existed, rising 
above the objects around. From thence, as far as her eye was able 
to distinguish, a stream of people was flowing on all along the,road 
to the very spat where she was, and several detached parties were 
seen here and there, crossing the different eminences on either side 
so that the force assembled must have been very considerable. 
She listened eagerly for any sound from the direction of Thouars, 
apprehensive at every moment that she would hear the firing re¬ 
newed ; for she knew, or at least she believed she knew, that Al¬ 
bert of Morseiul, with the better disciplined band which he seemed 
to command, would be the last to leave the?city he lia^ so boldly 
entered. Nothing, however, confirmed her expectation. There was a 
reddish light over tl^e town, as if there were eitner fires in the streets, 
or that the houses were generall<y lighted up ; but all was silent 
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except a dull distant murder; heard when the sound of the marching 
feet ceased from any cause of a moment. F9w words passed be¬ 
tween Clemence and her attendant; for though Maria was a wo¬ 
man of a calm determined spirit in moments of immediate (danger, 
and possessed with a degree of religious zeal, which was a strong 
support in times of peril and difficulty, yet the scenes in the prison 
<and the dungeon, the horrors which she had only dreamt of before 
brought actually before her eyes, had not precisely unnerved, but 
had rendered her thoughtful ayd silent. The only sei’teq^ce which 
she ventured to address to her mistress, without being spoken to, 
was,— • 

* Oh, Madam, is the young Count so much to blame after all V 

* Alas,'Maria,’ replied Clemence, in the same low tone, i I think 
that all are to blame, more or IcsiS. Deep provocation has certainly 
been given; but 1 do think that Albert ought to have acted differ¬ 
ently. He had not these scenes before his eyes when he fled to 
put hinjself at the head of the insurgents; and ere he did so, he 
certainly owed something to me and something to the King. 
Nevertheless, since I have seen what 1 have seen, and heard what 
1 have heard, I can make excuses which I could not make before.’ 

The attendant made no replf, and the conversation dropped. 
The march continued rapidly for three qr fours hours, till at length 
there was a short halt; and a brief consultation seemed to take 
place between two or three of the leaders on horseback. The prin¬ 
cipal part of the men on foot, exhausted as it appeared by great 
exertion, sat or lay«down by the road side ; but ere the conference 
had gone on for above five minutes, a cavalier, followed by several 
ether men on horseback, came up at the full gallop ; and again the 
deep mellow tones of that remarkable voice struck the ear of Cle¬ 
mence de Marly, and made her whole frame thrill. His words, or 
as they appeared, commands, were but few ; and, without either 
approaching thft side of Claude ded’Estang or hedself, he rode back 
again in haste, and the march was renewed. 

Ere long a flnecold rain began to fall, chilling those it lighted on 
to the very heart; and Cl4mencc thought she perceived that as 
they . advanced the number of people gradiially fell away. At 
length, after a long and fatiguing march through thg night, as the 
faint grey of the dawn began to appear, she found that, at the very 
utmost, there were not atmve a hundred of the armed Protestants 
around her. The party was evidently under the command of a 
short but powerfully made mar., on horseback, whom she recognis¬ 
ed as the person who had carried the unfortunate novice Claire in 
his arms to the house of Claude de I’Estang. He rode on con¬ 
stantly by the side of ffie bed in which the good^iastor was carried 
on men’^ sbouldeis, and bowing down his head from time to time, 
he spoke to him* with what seemgd words oj comfort and hope. 
They were now on a part of the*roM fr(^ Tliouars towards Nantes 
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that passed through the midst of one of those wide sandy tracts ’ 
called in France landes, across which a sort of causeway had been 
made,,by felled trees, rough and painful of passage even to the 
conimou carts of the country. This causeway, however, was soon 
quitted by command of Arinand llerval. One party took its way 
through the sands to th^ right; ahd the rest, Ibllowing the litters 
bent their course across the country, towards a spot where a dark 
heavy line bounded the portion of the landes within sight, and 
seemed tp denote a large wood of t^edeep black pine, which grows 
better than any other tree in that sandy soil. It was near an hour 
be lore they reached i*he wood; and even underneath its shadow 
the shifting sand continued, only diversified a little by a few thin 
blades of green grass, sullicient to feed the scanty flocks of sheep 
which form the only riches of the,t tract. 

In the midst of the wood—where they had found or formed a little 
oasis around them—were two shepherds’ cottages; and to these 
the party commanded by Arniand llerval at once directed its 
course. An old man and two boys came out as they approached 
but with no signs of surprise ; and Claude do I’Estangwas carried 
to one of the cottages, into which Ciernende followed. She had 
caught a sight of the good man’s jace as they bore him past 
her, and she saw that thci'e was another sad and painful task before 
her, for which she nerved her mind. 

* Now, good Antoine,’ said Aimand Herval speaking to one of 
the shepherds, * lead oiit the sheep with afl speed, and take them 
over all the tracks of men and horses that )wu may meet with. 
You will do it ca'efuUy, I know. We liave delivered the good 
man, as you see; but I fear—I fear much that we have after all 
come too late, for the butchers have put him to the question, and 
almost torn him limb from limb. God knows I made what speed 
I could, and so did the Count.’ 

The old sheplrerd to whom ht; spoke made no r^ly, but listen¬ 
ed, gazing in his lace with a look of deep nj^ilancholy. One of the 
younger men who stood by, however, said, ‘ We heard the firing. 

I suppose they strove hard to,keep him.’ 

‘ That they assuredly did !’ replied llerval, his brows knitfingas 
he spoke; ‘ {!tfid if we had not been commanded by such a man, 
they would not only have kept him, but us too. One half of our 
people failed us. Boursault was not there. Kerac and hts band 
never came. We were full seven hundred short, and then the 
petard weirt off too soon, and did no good, but brought the whole 
town upon us. They hud dragoons, too, from Niort; and tried first 
to diive us back, then to take us in flank by tlie tower-street, then 
to barricade the *vay behind us; but the;f found they had to do 
with a Count de Morseiul, and they were met every where, and 
every.where defeal^^d. Yet, after all,’ continued’the man, ‘Jhe will 
ruin us from his fear of shedding any blood but his own. But I 
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must go in an(^ see after the good man ; and then speed to the 
woods. We shall be close round about, and one sound of a conch’*' 
will bring a couple of hundred to help you, good Antoine.’ 

Thus saying, he went into the cottage, w'here Cleinence had al¬ 
ready taken her place by the side of the unhappy pastor’s bed ; 
and, on the approach ol Hervab'tehe raisgi her finger gently to in¬ 
dicate that he slept. He had, indeed, lallen into momentary 
slumber, utterly exhausted by sufl’eiing and fatigue ; but the fallen 
temples—the sharpened featufes—the pale ashy hiiO'ol,the courr- 
♦enance, showed to the eyes of Cleraeuce at least, that the sleep 
was not that from which he would wake* lelreshed and belter. 
Herval, less acute in his perceptions, judged diflerently; and, 
after assuring Cl/nnence in a wlusper that she was quite in safety 
there, as the woods round were., filled with the band, he left her, 
promising to return ere night. 

Clemence would fain have asked after Albert of Morseinl, and 
might, perhaps, have expressed a wish to see him; but there were 
strange feelings of timidity in her heart which kept her silent till 
the man was gone, and then .she reyretted that she had not spoken, 
and accused herself of weakness. During the time that she now sat 
watching by the pastor’s side, she had matter enough for thought 
in her own situation. What was now^to become of her,, was a 
question that frequently addressed itself to her heart; and, more 
than once, as she thus sat and pondered, the warm ingenuous 
blood rushed up into her cheek at thoughts which naturally aiose 
in her bosom from fc!ie consideration of the strange position in which 
she was placed. ^Albert of Morsciuf had not seen her, she knew'. 
He could not even divine oriinagine that she was at 'fliouars at all, 
much less in the prison itself; but yet she felt somewli^t reproach¬ 
fully towards him, as if he should have divined that it was she 
whom he saw borne along, not far from the unhappy pastor. Though 
she acknowledged, too, in her own'heart, that tin re great excuses 
to be made for the defaded part which her lover had taken in the 
insurrection of the part of the country, still she was not satisfied, 
altogether, with his having done so ; still she called him, in her own 
heart,, both rash and ungrateful. 

On the other hand, she remembered, that she had .written to him 
in haste, and in some degree of anger, or, at least, of bitter disap¬ 
pointment ; that she had refused, without explaining all the circum¬ 
stances which prevented her, to share Ins flight as she had previ¬ 
ously promised ; that, hurried and confused, she had neither told 


* This lar,^shell is used^^in many of the sea-const districtrf*of Prance still, for the 
purpose of giving signals. The sAind, when properly blown, is very powoifu! and pecis- 
!>ar. They assert that rcross a level country it can be heard si.\ miles, 1 have myself 
heard itiCoK than two, anil so distinctly, tha( it Amst have been Audible at a much greater 
distance. 9 
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him tlial, at the very time she was writing, the Duchess de Rouvr^ 
waited to accompany her to the court, and that to fly at such a 
moment was impossible ; nor that, during the whole of the follow¬ 
ing day, she was to remain at Versailles, where the eyes of every 
one would be upon her, more especially attracted towards her by 
the news of her lover’s flight, which must, by that time, be gene- 
jally known. She fiSared, too, that in that letter she had expressed 
hei self harshly, even unkindly she feared that those very words 
might hane (h’iven the Count into tjie desperate course which he 
had adopted,, and she asked herself^ with feelings such as she had 
never experienced befole, when contemplating a meeting with Albert 
ofMorseiul, how would he receive her ? 

In short, in thinking of the Count, she felt that she had been 
somewhat in the wiong in regaid to her conduct towards him,. 
But she felt, also, at the same tune, that he had been likewise in 
the w'long, and, tberelore, what she had first to anticipate were the 
words of mutual reproach, rather than tlie words of mutual affec¬ 
tion. Such was one painhil theuie,of thought, and how she was to 
shape her own immediate conduct was another. To return to the 
heusc ofthe One de Ronvre seemed utteily*out of the question. 
She liad been found in the prison of Claude de I’Estang. Her re¬ 
ligions feelings could no longer be concealed ; her renunciation of 
the Catholic laith was sure, at that time, to be looked upon as no¬ 
thing short of treason ; and death or eternal imprisonment was 
the onlv fate that would befall her, if she wore once cast into the 
hands of the Roman Catholic party. 

What then was >hc to do^ Was she to threw herself^ at once 
upon the protection of Albeit of IVlorseiul ? Was sfie to bind her 
fate to bis for ever, at the very moment when painful points of dif¬ 
ference had arisen between them t Was she to casl. herself upon 
his bounty as a. suppliant; instead of holding the same proud sitii^ 
ation she had formeily held,—instead of being etiabled to confer 
upon him that which he would consider iwi inestimable benefit, 
while sin- herself enhanced its value beyond all price, by the sacri¬ 
fice of all and every thing for him ? Was she now, on the eontra- 
ry, —when i-t seemed as if she had refused to make that sacrifice 
for his sake,-*-to come to liim, as a fugitive, claiming his protec¬ 
tion, to demand his bounty and support, and to supplicate permis¬ 
sion to share the fate in which he niigtit think she had shown a 
disinclination to participate, till she was compelled to do so? 

The heart of Clemencede Marly was rung ait the thought. She 
knew that Albert of Morseiul was generous, noble, kind-hearted. 
She felt that, very likely, he might view the case in much brighter 
hues than she horself depicted it to her ovfn mind; shp felt that, if 
she were a suppliant to him, no reproach would ever sprfng to his 
lips, no cold aver|ed look wowld^ever tell her that he thought she 
had treated him ill. But she ashed herself whether those reproaches 
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would not be in his heart; and the pride, which might have 
taken arms and supported her under any distinct and open charge, 
gave way at the tliought of being condemned, and yet clieris,hed. 

How should she act, then? how should slie act? she asked her¬ 
self: and as Cleinence de Marly was tiir from one of those perfect 
creatures who always act light from the first impulse, the struggle 
between contending feelings was long and terrible, and mingled, 
with some tears. Her determination, however, was right at length, 

‘ I will tell him all I have fj^ilt, and all I think,’ she «aid. ‘ I 
will utter no reproach : 1 will say not one woid to w'onnd him: I 
will let him see once more, how deeply and truly I love him. I 
will bear, without either pride or anger, any thing that Albert of 
Morseiul will say to me, and then, having done so, I will trust to 
his generosity to do the rest. I <ieed not fear! Surely, I need not 
fear!’ and, with this resolution, she became more composed, the 
surest and the strongest proof that it was light. 

But to stiy the truth, since the peiils of the night just passed, 
since she had beheld him she lo.ved in a new character; since, with 
her own eyes, she had seen him commanding in the stiife of men, 
and every thing seemihg to yield to the will of his powerful and 
intrepid mind, new feelings had mingled with her love lor him, of 
which, what she had expeiienced when he rode beside her at the 
hunting party at Poitiers, had been but, as it were, a type. It was 
not fear, but it was some degree of awe. She felt that, with all 
her own strength of mind, with all lier own brightness of intellect 
and self-j)Ossession,<.here were mightier qualities in his character to 
which she must bow down : that she, in fact, was woman, altogether 
woman, in his presence. 

As she thus thought, a slight motion on the bed where Claude 
de I’Estang was laid made her turn her eves thither. The old 
man had awoke fion his short slumber, and his eyes, still bright 
and intelligent, 'notwithstanding tile approach of death and the 
exhaustion of his shattered frame, were turned towards her with 
an earnest and a melancholy expression. 

* I hope you feel refreshed,’ said Cl^mence, bending over him. 
You h;ive had some sleep; and I trust it has done you good.’ 

* Do not deceive youiself, my dear child,’ replied f<the old man. 

* No sleep can do me good, but that deep powerful one which is 
soon ccrtining. 1 wait liut ‘God’s will, Clemence, and I trust that 
he will soon give the spirit liberty. It will be in mercy, (H^raence, 
that he sends death; lor were life to be prolonged, think what it 
would be to thn torn and mangled frame. Neither hand nor foot 
can I move, nor were it possible to give back strength to my limbs 
or ease to rpy body. Every hour that 1 remain^ 1 look upon but 
as a trial of patience and of faith, and 1 will not murmur: no, 
ClemeiPfCe, not even in thought, ^agjiinst His A.bnighty will, who 
bids me drag on the weary minutes longer. But yet, when the 
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last of those minutes has come, oh! how gladly shall I feel the 
summons that others dread and fly from ! I would fain, my child,’ 
he said, * I would fain hear: and from your lips: some of that 
blessed word which the misguided persecutors of our church deny 
unmutilated to the blind followers of their faith, though every 
word therein speaks hope, and con*solation, and counsel, and direc¬ 
tion to the heart of man.’ 

• ‘ Alas ! good lather replied CMmence, ‘ the Bible which I 
always carry* with me, was left bt^iind when 1 came to see you 
in prison, and I know not where to find one here,’ 

‘ The people in thisj or the neighbouring cottage, have one,’ said 
the pastor. ‘ They are good honest souls, whom I have often 
visited in former days.’ 

As the good woman of the cottage had gone out, almost imme¬ 
diately after the arrival of the party, to procure some herbs, which 
she declared would soothe the pastor greatly, Cl^mence proceeded 
to the other cottage, where she found an old man with a Bible in 
his hand, busily reading a portion.thereof to a little boy who stood 
near. lie looked up, and gave her the book as soon as she told 
him the purpose for which she came, and then, following into the 
cottage where* the pastor lay, he and the boy stood by, and listened 
attentivily while she read such chapters as Claud de TEstang 
expressed a wish to hear. 

Those chapters were not, in general, such as might have been 
supposed* They were not those which hold out the glorious pro¬ 
mises of everlasting life to men who sufl’er fbr their fa^ in this 
state of being. They were not such as porlray to, us, m its real 
and spiiitual character, that other world, to which the footgteps of 
all are tending. It seemed as if, of such things, the mind af the 
pastor was so fully convinced, so intimately and perfectly sure, 
that they where as parts of his own being. But the passages that 
he selected were* those in whidh our Redeemer lays down all the 
bright, perfect and unchangeable precepts for the rule and gover¬ 
nance of man’s own ondnet, which form the only code of law and 
philosophy that can indeed be'called divine. And in that last hour 
It seemed the greatest hope and consolation which the dyirjg man 
could .receive,*to ponder upon those proofs of divine love and wis¬ 
dom which nothing but the Spirit of God himself could have 
dictated. . . * 

Thus passed the whole of the day. From time to time Cld- 
mence paused, and the pastor spoke a few words to those who 
surrounded him : words of humble comment on what was read, or 
pious exhortation. As other times, when his fair companion was 
tired, the attendant Maria would take the book and read. No 
noises, no visit from without, disturbed the calnp It seemed as if 
their persecutors were at fault; and though from tiprie to time one 
the different memb^ ofitnose shepherd families passed in 
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or out, no other persons were seen, moving upon the face 
of the laudes ; no sounds were here but their own low voices 
throughout the short light of a November day. To one fresh from 
he buzz of cities, and the busy activity of man, the contrast of the 
stillness and the solitude was strange ; but doubly strange and 
exceeding solemn were they to*the mind of her who came, fresh 
from the perturbed and fevered visions of the preceding night and 
saw that day lapse kway like a long and quiet sleep. 

Towards the dusk of the evjening, however, her attendant laid 
her hand upon her arm as she was still reading, saying, ‘ There is 
a change coming and Clemence paused and gazed down upon 
the old man’s countenance. It looked very grey ; but whether 
from the shadows of the evening, or from the loss of whatever hue 
of living health remained, she could hardly telU But the differ¬ 
ence was not so great in the colour as in the expression. The look 
of pain and suffering which, notwithstanding all the efforts to bear 
his fate.-with tranquillity, had still maiked that fine expressive 
countenance, was gone, and a qalm and tranquil aspect had suc¬ 
ceeded, although the features were extremely, sharpened, the eyes 
sunk, and the temples* hollow. It was the look of a body and a 
spirit at peace j and, for a moment, as the eyes were turned up 
towards the sky, Clemence imagined tJiat the spirit was gone : 
but the next moment he looked round towards her, as if inquiring 
why she stopped. 

• How are you, Sir?’ she said. * You seem more at ease.’ 

‘ I anj^quite at eaue, Clemence.’ replied the old man. * All pain 
has left me. I am somewhat cold, but tJiat is natural ; and for 
the lasj; half hour the remains of yesterday’.s agony, have been 
weaiiing away, as I have seen snow upon a lull’s side melt in the 
April sunshine. It is strange, and scarcely to be believed, that 
death should be so pleasant; for this is death, my child, and I 
go away from this world of care abd pain with a foretaste of the 
mercies of the next. »lt is very slow, but still it is coming, Cle- 
nience, and bringing healing on its wings. Death, the messenger 
of God’s will, to one that trusts in his mercy, is indeed the har- 
bingei; of that peace of God which passes all understanding.’ 

He paused a little, and his voice had grown considwably weaker, 
even while he spoke. ‘ God forgive my enemies.’ he said at length 
* and the mistaken men who persecute others for their soul’s sake. 
God forgive them, and yield them a better light j for, oh how I 
wish that all men could feel it I’ • 

Such were the last words of Claude de I’Estang. They were 
perfectly audible and distinct to every one present, and they were 
spoken with^the usual c*lm sweet simplicity of iwinner which had 
characterised all the latter part of his life. But after he had again 
pausedtfor two or’three minutes,jhQ,opened hip lips as if to say 
something more, but no sound was beam. He instantLy felt that 
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such was the case, and ceased ; but he feebly stretched forth his 
hand toward Clemence, who bent her head over it, and dewed it 
with her tears. 

When she raised her eyes, they fell upon the face of the dead. 


€HAPTER VIII. 

TTIK DISCOVEUY OF ERROR. 

WR must now change the scene and time, thougli the spot to which 
we will conduct the reader is not situated more than ten miles 
from that in w hich *iie events took place recorded in the last chapter, 
and only one day’s interval had elapsed. Considerably more inland, 
it presented none of that sandy appearance which characterises the 
lamles. The vegetation also was totally different, the riph, even 
Tank, grass spreading under the tajl trees of the forest, and the ivy 
covering those which had lost their leaves thus early in the year. 

There was a little chateau belonging to ^n inferior noble of the 
province, situated in the midst of one of those wide woods which 
the French of that day twok the greatest pains to maintain in a 
flourishing condition, both for the sake of the fuel which they 
afforded, and the cover that they gave to the objects of the 
chase. The chateau itself was built, as usual, upon an eminence 
•of considerable elevation, overlooking the fvrest woild around, 
and in its immediate neighbourhood the wood W4s denied away sb 
as to give an open esplanade, along which, upon the present occa¬ 
sion, some fifteen hundred or two thousand men had passed the 
preceding day and night: having liberated the poor pastor of Auron 
on the night before. JSonie lew tents of rude construction, some 
huts hastily raised had been thfeir only shelter; bdt they murmur¬ 
ed not; ari l indeed it was not from such causes that any of those 
who deserted from the body of Protestant insurgents quitted the 
standard of their leader. It w'as, that the agents of the governing 
priesthood had long been busy amongst them, and had sapped the 
principles and shaken the resolution of many of those who even 
showed themselves willing to take arms, but who soon fell away m 
the hour of need, acting more detrimentally on their own cause than 
il lliey had absolutely opposed it, or abandoned it from the first. 
Doubts of each other, and hesitation in. their purposes, had thus 
been spread through the Protestants; and though, of the number 
assembled there, few existed who had now either inclination .or op¬ 
portunity to turn* back, yet thev thought wfith gloomy apprehension 
upon the defection that was daily taking place in the greht body of 
Iluguenots tlirougjiout France,; and their energies were chilled even 
if\their resolution was not"^ shaken. 
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The day of which we now speak rose with a brighter aspect than 
the preceding one, and it was scarcely more than daylight when the 
gates of the castle were opened, the horses of the (^ount de Morseiul 
and his immediate officers and attendants were brought out; and in 
a minute after, he himself, booted and spurred, and bearing energetic 
activity in his eye, came forth upon the esplanade, surrounded by a 
number of persons, who were giving him information, or receiving 
his orders. The men who were gathered in arms on the slope of 
the hill gazed up towards him with that sort of cxpectiitiop which is 
near akin to hope; and the prompt rapidity of his gestures, the 
quickness with which he was speaking, the ease with wffiich he seem¬ 
ed to comprehend every body, and the readiness and capability, if 
we may so call it, of his own demeanour, was marked by all those 
that look upon him, and gave trust and confideppe even to the faint¬ 
est heart there. 

‘Where is Riquet?’ the Count said, after speaking to some of the 
gentlemen who had taken arras; ‘ where is Iliquet? He told me 
that two persons had arrived from Paris last night, and were safe in 
his chamber. Where is Iliquet'/’ 

‘Riquet! Riquet!’•shouted several voiees, sending the sound 
back into the castle; but in the mean time the Count wxnt on speak¬ 
ing to those around them in a sorrowful tone. 

‘So poor Monsieur de I’Estang is dead?’he said. ‘ That is a 
shining Hght, indeed, put out. He died yesterday evening you say— 
God forgive me that I should regret him at such a moment as this, 
and wish that he Iqid been left to us. There was not a nobler or a 
wiser, or, what ig the same thing, a better man in France. I have 
known him frOm my childhood, gentlemen, and you must not think 
me weak that I cannot bear this loss as manly as might be,’ and he 
dashed a tear away from his eye, ‘ That they should torture such a 
venerable form as that!’ he added; ‘ that they should stretch upon 
the rack him, who never pained or tortured any one ! 'fhese things 
are too fearful, gentlemen, almost to be believed. The time will 
come when they shall*be looked upon but as a doubtful tale. Is it 
not six of our pastors, in Poitou alone, that they have broken on 
the wheel/ Out upon them, inhuman savages! Out upon them! I 
say. 'But what was this you told me of some ladies having been 
freed from the prison? — Oh, here is Riquet. Now, sirrali, what 
are yoiv tidings ? Who arc* these personages from Paris ? ’ 

‘ One of them, Sir, ’ replied Riquet, whose tone was changed in 
no degree by the new situation in which he was placed, ‘ one of 
them is your liordship’s own man, or rather your Lordship’s man’s 
man, Peter. He is the personage that I left in Paris to give the or¬ 
der for your liberation tW you wot of.’ ^ 

‘Ayl’ 'Said the Count; ‘ what made him so long in following us? 
He was not detained by any chance, was he. ? ’ 

‘ Oh**no, my Lord,’ replied thft jvalet,* he Avas*not detained, oqly 
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lie thought— he thought— I do not know very well what he thought’ 
But, however, he stayed for two or three days, and is only just come 
on hither. ’ 

‘ Does he bring any news ? ’ demanded the Count. 

‘ None, but that the Prince dc Conti is dead, very suddenly in¬ 
deed, of the small-pox, caught of his fair wife ; that all Protestants 
are ordered to quit Paris immediately ; and that the Duke of Ber¬ 
wick has made formal abjuration.’ 

‘ I grieve/or the Prince do Conti,’ saii the Count, ‘ he was pro¬ 
mising and soldier-like ; thou A th(f other, the young Prince de la 
Bochesur-Yon, is full»of still higher qualities. 8o, the boy Duke 
of Berwick has abjured. That might be expected. No other 
news ? 

‘ None, my Lord, from him,’^ replied the man, who evidently 
was a little embarrassed in speaking on the subject of his fel¬ 
low-servant ; and he added immediately, ‘ The other gentleman 
sc<;ms to have news; but he will communicate it to none but 
yourself.’ 

‘ I will speak with them both,’ Replied the Count. ‘ Bring them 
hither immediately. Piquet.’ • 

‘ Why, my Lord,’ said the valet, ‘ as to Peter, I do not well 
know where- ^ 

‘ You must know where, within three minutes,’ replied Ukj Count, 
who, in general, interpreted pretty accurately the extenial signs 
and symbols of what was going on in Riqnet’s heart, ‘ You must 
know where, within three minutes, and that \^ere innst be here, 
by my side. Maitri Piquet, remember, though S 5 >mcwhat indulgent 
in the saloon or in the cabinet, 1 am not to be trilled with in the field. 
Now, gentlemen, W'liat w^ere we spealdng of just now ? Oh, these 
Ihdies. Have you any idea of what they were in prison for Doubt¬ 
less, for w'^orshipjiing Cod accoi'ding to their consciences. That is the 
great crime now. But I did not know that they had begun to per¬ 
secute poor womenand a shade of deep melancholy came over liis 
fine features, as he thought of what might bo the situation of Cle- 
mence de Marly. 

‘ Why, it would seem. Sir,’ replied one of the gentlemen, ‘ from 
what 1 can higar, that the ladies were not there as prisoner* ; but 
were two charitable persons of the town of Thouars, who had come 
to give comfort and consolation to our»poor friend, Mongieur dc 
TEstang.’ . 

* God’s blessing -will be upon them,’ replied the Count, ‘ for it 
was a noble and generous deed in such times as these. But here 
comes Master Piquet, with our two newly ar rived friends. Good 
heavens, my old^acquaintance of the Bastibc ! Sir, I am very ^lad 
to see you free, and should be glad to see you in this ^oor province 
of Poitou, could we but give j^ou any other entcftainmcnt than bul¬ 
lets and hard blow’s, and scenes-df sorrow or of strife. 

VOL. III. L, 
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* No matter, no matter, my young friend,’ replied the old Eng¬ 
lishman ; ‘ to such entertainment I am well accustomed. It has 
been meat and drink to me from my youth; and though I cannot 
exactly say that I will take any other part in these transactions, be¬ 
ing bound in honour, in some sense, not to do so, yet I will take my 
part in any dangers that are going, willingly. But do not let me 
stop you, if you are going to ask any questions of that fellow, who 
eame the last five or six rn^es with me ; for if you don’t get him out 
of the hands of that rascal of yours, there will be no siich thing as 
truth in him in five minutes.’ * n 

‘ Come hither, Peter,’ cried the Count. ‘ Maitre Riquet you have 
face enough for any thing ; so stand here. Now, Peter, the truth 
at one word ! What was it that Riquetwas telling you not to tell me?* 

* Why, my Lord,’ replied the .man, glancing his eye from his 
master to the valet, and the awe of the former in a moment over¬ 
powering the awe of the latter; ‘ why, my Lord, he was say¬ 
ing, that there was no need to tell your Lordship that I never 
delivered the order that he gave me to deliver at the gates of the 
Bastille.’ 

-The Count stood for* a moment gazing on him thunderstruck. 
* You never delivered the order !’ he exclaimed. ‘ Do you mean to 
yo^ never delivered the order. he gave you for my 
liberatioh ?’ 

* No, my Iiord,’ replied the man, beginning to quake in every 
limb for fear that he had done something wrong. ‘ I never did 
deliver the order. But I’ll tell your Lordship why. I thought 
there was no use of delivering it, for just as I was walldng up to do 
so, and had mAde myself look as like a courier of the court as I could, 
I saw you yourself going along the Rue St. Antoine, with two boys 
staring up in your face, and I thought I might only make mischief 
for myself or you if I went and said any thing more about the mat¬ 
ter. When I kntfw you were free, I^thought that was quite enough.’ 

* Certainly, ccrtainly.5’ replied the Count; * but in the name of 
Heaven, then, by whom have I been delivered ?’ 

‘ Why, my Lord, that is difficult to say,’ replied Riquet, ‘ but 
not by that felloAV who has brought me back the order as I gave it 
to him"; and now—as very likely your Lordship ^ould wish to 
know—I told him not to tell you, simply because it would tease 
you to H.O purpose, and take away from me the honour of having 
set your Lordship free, without doing you any good.* 

‘ You are certainly impudent enough for your profession,’ replied 
the Count, ‘ and in this instance as foolish as knavish. Th^ endea¬ 
vour apd the risk were still the same, and it is for that I owe you 
thanks not for the succesa or want of success.” ^ 

* Ah, Sir,’ “replied Riquet, ‘ if all masters were so noble and ge- 

nerous,„we poor valets should not get ^spoilt so car^ly. But how you 
have been liberated. Heaven only'^nows,’ * . 
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* That’s a mistake,’ replied the old English officer ; ^every body 
at the court of France knows. The King was in a liberating mood 
one week ; and he himself gave an order for the Count’s liberation 
one day, and for mine two days afterwards. I heard of it when I 
went to present myself before the King, and the whole court was 
•ringing with what they called youS: ingratitude. Count; for by that 
time it was known on what errand you had set off hither.’ 

The Count clasped his hands together, and looked down upon the 
gi’ound. , ‘ i fear,’ he said in a low voice, ‘ that I have been sadly 
misled.’ * 

‘ N ot by me, my Lord, [upon my honour !’ cried Biquet, with 
an earnest look. ‘ I did my best to serve you, and to deliver you; 
and 1 fully thought that by my means it had been done. The 
man can teU you that he had the qrder from me : he can produce it 
now-’ 

‘ I blame you not, Biquet,’ said his master, ^ I blame you not! 
you acted for the best ; but most unhappily has this chanced, to 
bring discredit on a name which never yet was stained. It is now 
too late to think of it, however. iJly part is chosen, and there is no 
retracing.’ • 

‘ When on my visit to the court,’ said the old English officer, 
‘ in order to return tliank^ for my liberation, and to demand certain 
acts of justice, 1 heard you blamed, I replied, my good Sir, that wc 
in England held that private affections must never interfere with 
public duties ; and that doubtless you felt the part you had chosen 
to be a public duty. They seemed not to rebsb the doctrine there 
—nor you fully to feel its force, I think.’ , 

* My dear Sir, ’ said the Count, ‘ I have not time to* rliscuss nicely 
all the collateral points which affect that question. All I will • say is, 
that in following such a broad rule, there is much need to be upon oui' 
guard against one of man’s greatest enemies — liis own deceitful 
heart ; and to make sur e that, ia choosing the scemhig part of public 
duty, to be not as much influenced by private affeclioiis amongst 
which I class vanity, pride, anger, revenge—as in adopting the 
opposite course. ’ 

‘ That is true> too ; tluit is true, too, ’ replied the other. ^ Man 
puts me in iqind of an ape I once saw, whose greatest delight was 
to tic^e himself; but if any one else tried to do it, he would bite 
to the bone. But I see you are about to’march—and some* of your 
people have got their troops already in motion. If you will allow 
me half an hour’s (xrnvcrsation as we ride«long, I shall be glad. I 
will get my horse, and mount in a minute.’ 

' The horse that brought you here must be tried,’ repHed the 
Count; ‘my pqpple have several fresh tones. Biquet, see that a 
horse be'saddled quickly for this gentleman. A strhnge piece of 
ignorance. Sir ’ hp continue^, ‘ but I am still’ unacquainted with 
your name.’ H* 
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‘ Oil, Thomas Cecil, my eood Count,’ replied the old officer, ‘ Sir 
Thomas Cecil; but I will go get the horse, and be with you in a 
moment. ’ 

The Count bowed his head, and while the Englishman was away, 
proceeded to conclude all his arrangements for the march. In some¬ 
thing like regular order, but stil^with evident symptoms of no long 
training in the severe rules of jniMtary discipline, the Count’s little 
force began to march, and a great part thereof was winding down 
the hill when the old Englishman returned. • , 

‘ That is a fine troop,’ he said, ‘just now getting into motion. If 
you had many such as that, you might do soificthiug.’ 

• They are a hundred of my own Protestant tenantry and 
citizens,’ replied the Count. ‘ They have all served under me long 
in the late war, and were disbanded after the truce of twenty years 
was signed. There is not a braver or steadier handful in Europe ; 
and since I have been placed as I am, I malce it a point to load them 
at the head in any offensive operations on our part, and to follow 
with them in the rear in the event of retreat, which you see is the 
case now. You will let them jireccdc us a little, and then we can 
converse at leisure.’ 

Thus saying he mounted his horse, and after seeing the little 
body, which he called his legion, take its,way down the hill, he fol¬ 
lowed accompanied by Sir Thomas, with a small party of attendents 
fifty yards behind them. 

‘ And now, my good Sir,’ said the young nobleman, ‘ you will 
not think me of scanty courtesy if I say that it may be necessary to 
tell me in what I can serve you ; or, in fact, to speak more plainly, 
if 1 ask the object of your coming to my quarters, at once, as I am 
informed that the intendant of the province, with what troops he can 
bring together from Berry and Rouergue, forming altogether a very 
superior force to our own, is marching to attack ns. If he can do 
so in our rclrctft, of course he -wuR be glad to avail himself of the 
opportunity, especially* as I have bean led away from the part of the 
country which it is most easy to defend with such troops as ours, in 
order to prevent an act of brutal persecution which they were going 
to pcr^ictrate on one of the best of men. Thus our time for con¬ 
versation may be short.’ , 

‘ Why, you have not let him surprise you, I hope ?’ exclaimed the 
old offiocr. * 

‘ Not exactly that,’ replied the Count; ‘ but we are come into a 
part of the country wherfe the people are principally Chatholic, and 
we find a difficulty in getting information. I am also obliged to 
make ji considerable movement to the left of my real line of retreat, 
in order to prevent one orf our most gallant fellowi^ and his band of 
nearly thlrec hundred men, * from being cut off. He is, it is true, 
both br^ve and skilful, and quite capable of taking care of himself; 
but I am sorry to say grief and excitement have nad an effect upon 
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the brain, and he is occasionally quite insane, so that, without seem- 
inpf to interfere with him too much, I am obliged, for the sake of 
those who arc with him, to give more attention to his proceedings 
than might otherwise have been necessary.’ 

The Count paused, and the old officer replied in a thought¬ 
ful tone, ‘ I am in great hopes, ffom what I hear, that you will 
find more mild measure adopted towards you than you antici¬ 
pate. Are you aware of who it is that has been.sent down to com¬ 
mand th§ twops in this district, in place of the former rash and 
cruel man?’ * 

‘ No,’ replied the Count, ‘ but, from what I have heard during 
these last four days, 1 have been led to believe that a man of far 
greater skill and science is at the head of the King’s troops. All 
their combinations have so much njore masterly, that I have found 
it necessary to be extremely cautious whereas a fortnight ago 
I could march from one side of the country to the other without 
any risk.’ 

‘ The officer,’ replied Sir Thomas Cecil, ‘ was raised to the rank 
of major-general for the purpose, and is, I understand, an old friend 
of yours, the Chevalier d’Evran.’ • 

The Count suddenly pulled up his horse, and gazed, for a mo¬ 
ment, in the old man’s f^cc. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ the Protestant 
cause is ruined.—It is not solely on account of Louis d'Evran’s 
skill,’ he added, ‘ that I say so; though n ever any one was made 
for a great commander he is that man ; but he is mild and moderate, 
conciliating and good-humouj’cd ; and I have iTinarkcd that a little 
sort of fondness for mystery which he affects,—concealing all 
things that he intends in a sort of dai’k cloud, till iJ flashes forth 
like lightning,—has a very powerful effect upon all minds that are 
not of the first order. The only bond that has kept the Protestants 
together has been sharp and bitter persecution lately endured. If 
anyone cqmdly gentle and firm, powerful and > yet conciliating, 
appears against us, I shall not have five hqpdred men left in two 
days.’ 

‘ And perhaps. Count,’ said the old man, * not very sorry 
fork?’ 

The Count,turncd his eyes upon him, and looked steadily in his 
face for a moment. ‘ TTiat I think,’ he said, ‘ is hardly a fair ques¬ 
tion, my good friend. I believe you. Sir, from all I havo%seen of 
you, to be an upright and honourable man, and I have looked upon 
you as a sincere Protestant, and one suffering, in some degree, 
from your attachment to that faith. I teike it for granted, then, that 
nothing which I have said to you this day is to be repeated.’, 

‘ Nothing, uppn my honour,’ replied Sir Thornes Cecil, frank¬ 
ly. ' You arc quite right in your estimation of me," I assure 
you. If I ask ai^y question,, it is for my owh satisfaction, and 
because. Sir, I talcc an intercst^m you. Nothing that passes your 
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lips shall be repeated by me without your permission ; though I 
tell you fairly, and at once, that I am going very soon to the head 
quarters of the Chevalier d’Evran, to fulfil a mission to him, which 
will be unsuccessful I know, but which must still be fulfilled. Will 
you trust me so far as this. Count { Will you let me know whether 
you really wish this state of insurrection to go on; or would not 
rather, if mild—I will not call them equitable—terms could be 
obtained for the Erotestants of this district, that peace should be 
restored and a hopeless struggle ended ? I do not say ^lopclcss,’ he 

continued,^ at all to disparage your efforts ; but-’ 

‘ My dear Sir,’ replied the Count, ^ act a^'bluntly by me as you 
did in the Bastille, call the struggle hopeless if you will. There 
are not ten men in my little force who do not know it to be hopeless, 
and those ten are fools. The only choice left, Sir, to the Brotestants 
of this district when I arrived here was between timid despair and 
courageous despair ; to die by the slow fire of persecution without 
resistance, or to die Avitli swords in our hands in a good cause. We 
chose the latter, which afforded, indeed, the only hope of wringing 
toleration from our enemies by a vigorous effort. But I am as well 
aware us you are that '»ve have no power sufficient to resist the 
power of the crown ; that in the mountains, woods, and fastnesses 
of this district and of Britany, upon which I am now retreating, I 
might, p'erhaps, frustrate^he pursuit of the royal forces, for months, 
nay, for years ; living, for weeks, as a chief of banditti, and only 
appearing for a single day, from time to time, as the general of an 
army. Day by davtfny folloAvers would decrease ; for die scissars 
of inconvenience often shear down the forces of an insurgent leader 
more fatally tKan the sharp sword of war. Then, a thousand to one, 
no means that I could take would prevent all my people from com- 
. mitting evil acts. I, and a just and holy cause, would acquire a 
bad name, and the whole would end by the Avorst of my people 
betraying me to ^eath upon the scaffold. All this. Sir, Avas con¬ 
sidered before I drew the sword; but you must remember that 1 
had not the slightest idea whatsoever that the King had shoAvn any 
disposition to treat me personally with any thing but bitter seve¬ 
rity.—To return to your former question, then, and to aiiSAver it 
candidly and straight-forwardly, but merely rcmcmbei; between you 
and I, I should not grieve on such reasonable terms being granted 
to the generality of Frotestftnts as would enable them to live peace¬ 
fully, adhering to their own religion, though it be in private ; to 
see my men reduced, as I have said, to five hundred, ay/ or to one 
hundi'ed: provided those gallant men, who, Avith firm determina¬ 
tion, adhere to the faith or their fathers, and are resolved neither 
to conceal that fidth nor submit to its oppression, have the means 
of 8eeking*^HlDerty of conscience in another land. As for myself,* 
he conl^ued, with-a deep sigh, ‘n\y mind is j^t present in such 
a state that 1 should little care%if once I saw this settled. 
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to go to-morrow and lay my head at the foot of the King’s 
throne. Abjure my religion I never will; live in a land where 
it is persecuted I never will ; but life has lately become a load 
to me, and it were as well for all, under such circumstances, that 
it were terminated. This latter part of what I have said. Sir, you 
may tell the Chevalier d’Evran :• namely that, on the Govern¬ 
ment gi’anting such terms to the Protestants of this district as wiU 
insure the two objects I have mentioned, the Count of Morseiul is 
willing to surrender himself to the pleasure of the King ; though, 
till such terms are granted, and my ;^eople so secured, nothing shall 
induce me to sheath tbc sword :—and yet I acknowledge that I am 
bitterly grieved and mortified that this error has taken place in 
regard to the order for my liberation, and that thus an imputation 
of ingratitude has been brought ugon me which I do not deserve.’ 

The old officer held out his hand to him, and shook that of the 
Count heartily, adding with a somewhat profane oath, which 
characterises of English nation, ‘ Sir, you deserve your reputa-. 
tion ’ 

He went on a minute or two afterwards to say, ‘ I have been 
accustomed, in some degree, to such transactions ; and I will report 
your words and nothing more , but by your leave, I think you had 
better alter the latter part^ and stipulate that you shall be allowed 
yourself to emigrate with a certain number of your followers. Lou- 
vois is extremely anxious to keep from the King’s cars the extent 
of this insurrection, having always persuaded him that there would 
be none. He will, therefore, be extremely glad to liave it put 
down 'Nvithout more noise on easy terms, and doubtless he has given 
the Chevalier d’Evran instructions to that effect.’ • 

‘ No, no,’ replied the Count; ^ I must endeavour, Sir, tb wipe 
away the stain that has been cast upon mo. Do you propose to go 
to the Chevalier’s head quarters at once ?’ 

‘ Not exactly,’ replied the oid Englishman. ‘ i am first going 
to T’houars, having some business with the Due de Ilouvi'e.’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed the Count; ‘is tfie Due du Rouvre at 
Thouars V and a confused image of the truth, that Clcmence de 
Marly had been one of the two persons found in the prison with 
Claude de I’Estang, now flashed on his mind. Ere the old man 
could I'cply, however, two of the j)ersons wffio were following, 
and who seemed to have ridden some way to the left of thew direct 
road, rode up as fast as they could come, and informed the Count de 
Morseiul, that what seemed a large body of men, w'as marching up 
towards their flank by a path which ran up the hollow-way between 
them and the opposite hills. 

The little force^ of the Count had by this ^ime emerged from the 
woods, and was marching along the side of the hill, thjJt gradually 
sank away into those landeSf across which Armand Herval had, as 
w§ have seen, led tilomencc de ytirly. Up the valley, on the left. 
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lay a deep ravine, bringing the cross road from Thouars into the 
road in which the Huguenots were, so that the flank of the Count’s 
force was exposed to the approach of the enemy on that side, though 
it had somewhat the advantage of the ground. No other line, how¬ 
ever, had been open for him, the country on the other side leading 
into tracts much more exposed^ to attack; and, in fact, on that 
morning no choice had been left but either to run the risk of what 
now appeared to have happened, or to leave Ilerval and his men to 
their fate, they not ha^dng joined the main force on t^e preceding 
day as they had been directed to do. 

The Count instantly turned his horse’s head, galloped to the spot 
from whence the men had seen the head of the enemy’s column, 
paused for a single instant, in order, if possible, to ascertain their 
force, and then riding back, commanded the small troop, which he 
called his legion, to face about. While, by his orders, they traversed 
a piece of broken ground to the left, so as to approach a spot where 
J^he hollow'-way debouched upon the open country, he sent five or 
six of his attendants with rapid orders to the different noblemen 
who were under his command,' in regard to assuming a position 
upon the hill. 

Tell Monsieur du Bar,’ he said to one of the men, ‘ to march on 
as quickly as possible till he reaches the/windmill, to garnish that 
little wood on the slope ndth \muskctecrs, to plant the tAVO pieces of 
cannon by the mill so as to bear nijon the road, to strengthen him¬ 
self by the mill and the Avails round it, and to hold that spot firm 
to the very last. Jej^i, bid the iSIarquis send off a man instantly to 
to Herval, that he,may join us with his Chauve-souris, and in the 
mean time ask him to keep the line of the hill from the left of 
Monsieur du Bar to the cottage on the slope, so that the enemy may 
not turn our flank. If I remember right, there are two farm roads 
there, so that all movements will be easy fi-om right to left, or from 
front to rear. As soon as Herval cflmes up, let the Marquis throw 
him forward, Avith his marksmen, to cover my movements, and 
then commence the general rctseat by detachments from each flank, 
holding firm by the mill and the Avood to the last ; for they dare 
not advance while those are in our hand. I can detain them here for 
a quarter of an hour, but not longer.—Sir Thomas Cecil,* he added, 
‘ take my advice, and ride off for Thouars with all speed. This Avill 
be a place for plenty of bullets, but no glory.’ 

Thus saying, he galloped down to his troop; and in a moment 
after the old English officer, who stood with the utmost, sang-froid 
to witness the fight, saAV him charge into the hollow-Avay at the head 

of his men. 

( 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE RATTI-E AND "THE RETREAT. 

We must now return to the small shepherds cottage in the landes; 
and, passing bver the intervening day which had been occupied in 
the burial of the good pastor, we must take up the story of C14- 
mence de Marly on the’ morning of which we have just been speak¬ 
ing. At an early hour on that day Armand Herval came into the cot¬ 
tage, where the people were setting before her the .simple meal of ewe 
milk and black bread, which was al4 that they could afford to give ; 
and, standing by her side wuth somewhat of a wild air, he asked her 
if she were ready to go. She had seen liim several times on the 
preceding day, and his behaviour had always been so repectful, his 
grief for the death of Claude de I’E.stang so sincere, and the emo¬ 
tions which he displayed at the burial of the body in the sand so 
deej) and unaffected, that Clemcnce diad conceived no slight confi¬ 
dence in a man, whom she might have shrunk from with terror, 
had she known that in hkn she beheld the same plunderer, who 
under the name of Brown Keroual, had held her for some time a 
prisoner in the forest near Arun. 

‘ To go where. Sir ?’ she demanded, with some degree of 
agitation. ‘ I knew not that 1 was about to go 5ny wlu're.” 

‘ Oh, yes !’ repli ed the man, in the same wild way. , * We should 
have gone yesterday, and I shall bo broke for insubordination. 
Y ou do not know how stem he is when he thinks fit, and how no 
prayers or intreatics can move him.’ 

‘ Whom do you speak of, *Sir ?’ demanded C14mcnce. ‘ I do not 
know whom you mean.’ 

‘ MTiy, the General to be sure,’ replied thei*raan, ^ the Command¬ 
er-in Chief,—your husband —the Count de Morseiul.’ 

The blood rushed up into the cheek of Clemcnce de Marly. 

‘ You are mistiiken,’ she said; ‘ he is not my husband.’ 

‘ Tlj,cn he soon will be,’ replied the man with a laugh ; ‘ though 
the grave is a cold bridal bed.—I know that, lady !—^know that 
full well; for when I held her to my heart on the day "“of our 
nuptials, the cheek that used to feel so warm when I kissed it, was 
cold as stone ; and when you come to kiss his cheek, or brow, too, 
after they have shot him, you will find it like ice—cold—cold—^with 
a coldness that creeps to your very soul, and all the heat tha^ used 
to be in your heart goes into your brain, ^ and there .you feel it 
burning like a coal.’ 

Cl^mence shuddered, both at l^he evident insanity of the«person 
who was talking to her, and at the images r which ms words called 
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up before her eyes. Tie was about to go on, but a tall, dark powerful 
man earac in from the cottage door where he had been previously 
standing, and laid hold of Herval’s aim, saying, ‘ Come, Keroual, 
come. You are only frightening the lady ; and, indeed, you ought 
to be upon the march. ^Vha^ will my Lord say ?’ The fit is 
upon him now, Madam,’ he continued, addressing Clemence, 
‘ but it will soon go away again. They drove him mad, by shoot¬ 
ing a poor girl he was in love with at the preaching on the moor, 
which you may remember. I am not sure, but 1 tlffrik'you wore 
tliere too. If I could get him to play a little upon the musette at 
the door, the fit would soon leave him. Tie used to be so fond of it, 
and play it so well :—I’oor fellow, he is terribly mad ! See how he 
is looking at us without speaking.—Come Keroual, come ; here is 
the musette at the door ; ’ and he led him away by the arm. 

‘ Ay,’ said the old shepherd as they went out, ‘ one is not much 
less mad than the other. There, tlu'v ought hoth to have gone to 
have joined the Count last night. But the buiying of poor Monsieur 
de L’Pistang seemed to set them both off; andnoAv there are all the 
men drawn out and ready to march, and they will sit and play the 
musette there, l<ord knows ho# long !’ 

‘ But what did they mean by asking if I were ready V said 
Clemepce. ‘ Do they intend to take nu? with them ? ’ 

‘ Why yes. Madam,’ replied the old man ; ‘ I suppose so. The 
litter was ready for you last night, and as the army is going to 
retreat I hear, it would not be safe for you to stay here, as the 
Catholics are coifiing up in great force under the Chevalier 
d’Evran.’ . * 

Cl^ence started and turned round, wdiile the colour again rushed 
violently into her cheeks ; and then she covered her ey('s with her 
hands, as if to think more rapidly by shutting out all extei’nal ob¬ 
jects. She was^Tonsed, however, almost immediately, by the sound 
of the musette, and saying, ‘ I will go ! I am quite ready to go ! * she 
advanced to the door uf the cottage. 

It was a strange and extraordinary sight that presented itself. 
Herval and Paul Virlay, dressed in a sort of anomalous military 
costucnc, and armed with manifold weapons were sitting together 
on the stone bench at the cottage door, the one playkig beavtifully 
upon the instrument of hig native province, and the other listening, 
apparently well satisfied: while several groups of men of every 
complexion and expression, were standing round, gazing upon the 
two, and attending to the music. The air that Iferval'or Keroual 
was playing was one of the ordinary psalm tunes in use amongst the 
Protestants, and he gave it vast expression ; so that pleasure in the 
music and .religious enthusiasm seemed entirely to withdraw the 
attention of the n:\en from the madness of the act at that moment. 
Paul \'^irlay, however, was mad ijt that kind, if mad at all, which is 
and Qwuung ia^concealin^ itself; and the moxnent he saw 
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Cl^meiice, he started up with somewhat of shame in liis looky 
sayinpf,— 

‘ He is better now. Madam ; he is better now. Come, Herval,’ 
he continued, touching his arm, ‘ let us go.’ 

Herval, however, continued till had played the tune once over 
again, and then laying down the musette, he looked in Virlay’s face 
for a moment without speaking but at length replied,— 

‘ Very well, Paul, let us go. I am better now. Madam I beg 
your pardon ; I am afraid we have harried you.’ 

Even as he spoke a messenger came up at full speed, his horse in 
a lather of foam, and eagerness and excitement in his countenanee. 

* In the name of Heaven, Keroual, what are you about V he cried. 

‘ Here is the Count and Monsieur du Bar engaged vuth the whole 
force of the enemy within two mfles of you. In 1 leaven’s name 
put your men in array, and march as fast as possible, or you will be 
cut off, and they defeated.’ 

The look of intelligence and clear sense came back into Hcrval’s 
countenance in a moment. • 

‘ Good God ! I have been very foolish,’ Im said, putting his hand 
to his head. ‘ Quick, my men ; each to liis post: sound the conch 
there. But the lady, he continued, tui ning to the man who had rid¬ 
den up ; udiat can we do ^ith the lady V , 

‘ Oh, she must be taken with you, by all means,’ replied the man, 
‘We can send her on from the cross road into the front. They will 
sweep all tliis country, depend upon it; and they are not men to 
spare a lady.’ * 

Clcmence turned somewhat pale as the man spoke ; aftd though, 
in fact, her fate was utterly in the hands of those who surrpunded 
her, she turned an incjuiring look upon Maria, wdio stood near as if 
asking what she should do. 

‘ Oh, go, lady ! go !’ cried the attendant, in a language which the 
men did not understand, but which Clemence scenicu to speak fluent¬ 
ly ; and after a few more w^ords she retired into the cottage, to wait for 
the litter, while the band of Brown Keroual, some on horseback and 
some on foot, began to file off towards the scene of action. In a few 
minutes after the litter appeared; but by this time two mules hjyl been 
procutfcdfor itj and, with a man who knew the country wellfor their dri¬ 
ver, Clemence andMariaset off* with the l^st troop of the Huguenots, 
which was brought up by Herval himself. He was now all intflligenee 
and activity; and no one to sec him could have conceived that it w'as 
the same dian, whose mind but a few' minutes before seemed totally 
lost. He urged on their march as fast as possible, pressing the 
^ party of foot which was attached to his mounted band ; and in a 
few minutes aftef a sharp fire of musketry \net the ear jof Clemence 
as she was borne forward. T his continued for a httle time, as they 
passed round the edge of a low wgKjd which flanked the hills*on one 
side, and seemed the connectii% link between the landes and. the 
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cultivated country. About five minutes after, however, louder and 
more rending sounds were heard; and it was evident that cannon 
were now employed on both sides. The voices of several people 
shouting, too, were heard, and a horse without a rider came rushing^ 
by, and startled the mules that Ijpre the litter. 

Cl^mence de Marly could but raise her prayers to- God for his 
blessing on the right eause. It was not fear that she felt, for fear 
is personal. It was awe. It was the impressive consciousness of 
being in the midst of mighty «8ccnes, which sometimes in her mo¬ 
ments of wild enthusiasm she had wished ,to see, but which she 
now felt to be no matter for sport or curiosity. 

Another instant she was out upon the side of the hill beyond the 
wood; and the whole scene laid open before her. That scene 
was very awful, notwithstanding the confusion which prevented 
her from comprehending clearly what was going on. A large 
body of troops was evidently marching up the valley to the attack 
of the -heights. A windmill surrounded by some low stone walls, 
not a hundred yards to the left of the spot where she was placed, 
appeared at the moment she first saw it one blaze of fire, from the 
discharge of musketry and cannon, which seemed to be directed, as 
far as she could judge, against the flank of a body of cavalry 
coming up a road in the valley. On the ^>lope of the hill, however, 
to the right, a considerable body of infrntry was making its way up 
to the attack of the farther angle of the wood, round which she 
herself had just passed ; and, from amongst the trees and brush¬ 
wood, nearly stripped of their leaves as they were, she could see 
poured forLh almost an incessant torrent of smoke and flame upon 
the assmling party, seeming almost at every other step to make them 
waver, as if ready to turn back. 

The object, however, which engaged her principal attention Avas 
a small body of horsemen, apparently rallying, and reposing for 
a moment, under shelter of the fire from the hill. Why she knew 
not,—^for the features «f none of those composing that party were at 
all discerniblQ,—but her heartbeat anxiously, as ifshe felt that there 
was some beloved being there. 

Th^iiext instant that small body of men Avas again put in motion, 
and galloping doAvn like lightening, might be seen, thdugh half hid¬ 
den by the clouds of dust, to hurl itself violently against the head 
of the advancing column, like an avelanche against some mighty 
rock. Almost at the same moment, however, an ofiicer rode friri- 
ously up to Heiwal, and gave him some directions in a quick and eager 
voice. Herval merely nodded his head ; then turned to the driver 
of the. mules, and told him to make as much haste as he could to¬ 
wards Mortagne, along the high road. 

^ Remain with the head of the column,’ he said ; ‘ and, above all 
things,. keep your beasts to the wyjrk, for you must neither embar¬ 
rass the march, nor let the- lady be lift behind.* 
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The man obeyed at once ; but before he had left the brow of the 
hill, Cl^mence saw the band of Keroual begin to descend towards 
the small body of cavaliers we have mentioned, while a company of 
musketeers, at a very few yards distance from her, began to file off 
as if for retreat. ^ 

All the confusion of such a scene succeeded, the jostling, the 
rushing, the quarrels, the reproaches, the invectives, which take 
place upon the retreat of an irregular force. Hut several bodies of 
better disci^iiicd men taking their way along the road close to 
Cl^mcnce, preserved some order and gave her some protection ; and 
as they passed rapidly onward, the sounds of strife and contention, 
the shouts and vociferations of the various commanders, the rattle of 
the small arms and the roar of the artillery, gradually diminished ; 
and while Cleinence hoped in her heai't that the battle was over, she 
looked round for some one coming up from the rear to inquire for 
the fate of him for whom her heart had beat principally during that 
morning. « 

I'or about half an hour, however, nobody came, the retreat assum¬ 
ed the appearance of an orderly march, and all was going on tran¬ 
quilly, when a horseman came up at a quick pace, and pulled in his 
charger beside the litter. Cl^mence looked towards him. It was not 
the face that she expectedto see, but, on the contrary, that of a 
tall, thin, hale old man, perfectly a stranger to her. He pulled off 
his hat with military courtesy, and bowed low. 

‘ I beg your pardon. Madam,’ he said, ‘ but I have just been in¬ 
formed of your name, quality, and situation, aiid also with the cir¬ 
cumstances of your being brought from Thouars hither. I come to 
say,’ he added, lowering his voice and bending down, ^ thgit I am 
just going to visit an old friend, the Duke de llouvre, who,* I 
understand, is your guardian. Now, I do not know w^hether you 
are here of your own good will, or whether there be any degree of 
force in the matter. Should you, however, be disposed to send 
any message to the Duke, I am ready to takw it,’ 

‘ I give you many thanks. Sir,’ replied Cl^mence, ‘ but, of course, 
I can send no long message now, nor detailed explanation of my 
situation. Assure him only, and the Duchess, who has been a 
mothe.r to me, of my deep love, and gratitude, and respect.’ 

‘ But shall I tell them,’ said the old man, ^ that you are here with 
your consent, or without your consent V * 

‘ You may tell them.’ replied C14mcnce, ‘ that I was brought 
here indeed without my consent, though being here I must now 
remain voluntarily. My fate is decided.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say, Madam V demanded the old gentleman, 
bluffly, ‘ that I am to tell them you are malried ? Thf^t is the only 
way in general that a woman’s fate can he decided which I know 
of.’ , * ’ ’ 

“ No, Sir,’ replied Cl^jnence/iCelouringj ^ Urere is in this country 
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a different decision of one’s fate. I am a Protestant! It must no 
longer, and it can no longer be concealed.* 

A bright and noble smile came upon the old man’s countenance. 
* I beg your pardon, Madam,’ he said. ‘ I have spoken somewhat 
rudely, perhaps; but I will deliver your message, and at some 
future time may ask your pardon, if you Avill permit me, for having 
called the coloiir into a lady’s check, a thing that I am not fond of 
doing, though it be beautiful to see.’ 

Thus saying, and bowing Iqw, he was about to tifrn his horse 
and canter back again, when an eager look that lighted up 
Cldmence’s features, made him pause even before she spoke, and 
ride on a little further beside her. 

‘ You came from the rear. Sir, I think,’ she said in a low and 
faltering voice. ‘ May I ask how has gone the day?—Is the Count 
de Morseiul safe ?’ 

The old man smiled again sweetly upon her. ^ Madam,’ he said 
' did not sad experience often show us that it were not so, I should 
think, from the fiite of the Count of INIorsciul tliis day, that a gallant 
and all daring heart is a buckler which neither steel nor lead can 
penetrate. 1 myself have sat and watched him, while in six succes¬ 
sive charges he attacked and drove back an immensely superior force 
of the enemy’s cavalry, charging and retreating every time under the 
most tremendous and well sustained fire of the light infantry on their 
flanks that ever I saw. Scarcely a man of his whole troop has escap¬ 
ed without wounds, and but too many are killed. The Count him¬ 
self, however, is pGrfectly unhurt. I saw him five minutes ago 
bringing up the rear, and as by that lime the enemy ■were showing 
no disposition to pursue vigorously, he may be considered as sale, 
having effected his retreat from a very difficult situation in the most 
masterly manner. Is there any one else. Madam, of whom 1 can 
give you information ?’ 

^ I fear not,’ replied the lady. ‘ Thbre is, indeed, one that I would 
fain ask for ; but as you have been with the Count do jMorseiul, pro¬ 
bably you do not know him. 1 mean the Chevalier d’Evran.’* 

* What, both the commanders!’ exclaimed the old gentleman, 
with a jsmile which again called the colour into Clemence’s cheek. 

‘ But I beg your pardon, Madam,’ he added ; ‘ I havcoa better, right 
to tell tales than to make comments. Tn this instance I cannot give 
you such accurate information as I did in the other, for I do not 
know the person of the Chevalier d’Evran. But as far as tliis little 
perspective glass could show me, the gentleman who has been com¬ 
manding the royal forces, and whom I was informed was the 
Chevalier d’Evran, is still commanding them, and apparently 
unhurt. I discovered him by his philomot scarf, and sword 
knot, after losing sight of him for a time. But he was still 
upon horseback, commanding in ^he, midst of his staff, and has 
the credit of having won the day, though tific immense superiority 
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of Ills forces rendered any other result out of the question, 
even if he had not acted as well and skilfully as he has done. I will 
now once more beg paidon for intruding upon you, and that trust 
fair fortune and prosperity may attend you,’ 

Thus saying, he turned juid cantered away; and on looking 
j ound to her maid, Clemcnce perc(?ived that INIaria liad drawn the 
liood of her grey cloak over her head. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE LOVEU’a REUNION- 

Titk march -was over, the pursuers left behind, and the Count of 
Morseiul had ]ntcht;d his tents in a strong position, with sonje shep¬ 
herds’ huts and one or two cottages and farm-houses in the midst of 
his camp. A nunnery of no great extent, situated upon a little emi¬ 
nence, was within the limits of his position, Snd a small chapel be¬ 
longing thereunto, nearly at the bottom of the hill, and commanding 
the ])assagc of a stream and morass, was occupied by a strong body 
of his followers, under Herval and Vii lay, while the Malquis du 
Bar, who had been slightly wounded in the course of that day’s 
strife, insisted upon fixing his quarters on the most exposed sid# 
of the camp, where any attack was likely to tal«) place. 

No att('mpt had l'<'cn made to take possession «of the iwinnery, as 
it was only occupied by women, and as the Count was* aware that in 
case of need, he could obtin entrance in a moment. At the same 
time he could fully depend not only upon the courage and firmness, 
but upon the vigilance of ])u Bur, and he therefore looked upon his 
small force as completely in s^»curity. Provision^ too, had been 
found in abundance, and the people of thy ncighhouring country 
were somewhat better disposed towards the Huguenot cause, than 
those of the district which they had just left. 

His men, however, had suffered tremendously, even in the brief 
struggle Avhich had taken place with the ovepowering force of the 
CathoUcis. Of his own troop, not more than thirty men were found 
capable of action at the end of that day, S,nd, atlcast, onethiid of the 
whole Huguenot force was unfit for service. This was a lamenta¬ 
ble prospt^t, as the insurgents had no points of strength to fall back 
upon, and had not the leaders been animated by the consciousness 
of having performed great actions in that day’s contest and having 
held at bay the ijoyiil army with a force sij# times inferior in number, 
the proposal of dispersing and carrying on the warfare by * desultory 
efforts in the w 9 ods, which, was suggested ill one of th^ir little 
councils, would ceitamly have liecn adoptyd. • 
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In the mean time, however, the spirit of the men was kept up, 
and their resolution fortified, by the prayers and exhortations of the 
various ministers who accompanied the camp ; and on going round 
to the difierent quarters just after nightfall, the Count found some 
bodies of the Protestants still engaged in their religious exercises, 
some just concluded, but all Icsi^ depressed at heart than he was 
himself. 

When he had done his round, he paused before the door of one 
of the farm-houses—^the best and most comfortable—and dismissing 
the men who had followed, he turned to enter.' There was a slight 
degree of hesitation, however, seemed to c6me over him as he did 
so, and he remained for some moments with his hand upon the latch. 
He at length raised it, and entered the kitchen of the farm-house, 
where the family of the proprietor were assembled round the ample 
hearth, on which was a full supply of blazing wood. At that very 
moment, sjjeiiking to the mistress of the house, was Clcracnce’s 
attendant, Maria ; but Clemence herself was not present, and on 
inquiring for her, the Count was told that she was in an upper 
chamber, to wdiich the woman immediately led him. 

Albert of Morseiul followed her step by step, and when the door 
opened, he saw Clemence sitting at the table, with her head resting 
on her hand, and her eyes turned towards the fire ; but with such 
a look of deep sadness and painful thought, as made his heart ache 
to see and to know that he could not change it. 

• ‘ Here is the Count de Morseiul,’ said the maid ; and instantly 
Clemence started upr and turned towards the door, while the Count 
entered, aij,d the n],aid retired. The face of Clemence de Marly as¬ 
sumed two or three different expressions in a moment. There was 
joy to see him, there Was doubt, there was apprehension ; but she 
advanced tow’ards him at once, and the look of love Avas not to be 
doubted. He took the hands that she held out to him, he kissed 
them tenderly a.id often : but still -there was deep sadness on his 
brow, as there was in his heart, and his first words were, ‘ Oh, C14- 
mence, at what a moment have you come to me at last !’ 

‘ Albert,’ she said in reply, ‘ I have much to say to you. Since 
I have been here, and seen what I have seen, I have found many 
excuses for your conduct ; and I have learned to thiak that what I 
wrote briefly I may have written harshly and unkindly, and to 
blame njyself as much nay hiore than you : believing, though 1 had 
no time to explain why I could not come at the moment as I could 
have wished, yet, that 1 should still have added, suck words as 
might show you that I was yours unchanged, however much I might 
judge that you had acted rashly, unadvisedly, and unKke yourself. 
I have’ determined to tell, you all this at once, Albert, and, acknow¬ 
ledging that i blame myself, to shelter myself from all reproaches on 
your part in your kindness and generosity.’ 

‘ Thanks, Jianks, dearest C14me|^ce,’ replied the Count, pres*- 
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ing her to his heart; ‘ this is, indeed, balm after such a day as this: 
but I think, my Clemence, when you hear all, you will yourself ex¬ 
culpate me from blame,—though I fear that the charge of ingrati¬ 
tude which others may bring against me, will never be done away 
in the less generous minds of the world in general, without a terri¬ 
ble sacrifice. You, I know, Clemence, will believe every word I tell 
you.’ 

‘ Oh, every word !’ she exclaimed; ‘ to doubt you, Albert, were 
to doubt ^ru<ii itself.’ 

‘ 'Well, then, believe, C14mence,’ lie said, ‘ when I tell you, that 
till this moming,--till this very morning,—I had not the slightest 
idea whatsoever that my liberation was attributable to the King. 
Not only I, but all my domestics, every attendant that I have, 
my man Kiquet himself, all believed that it was though an 
artifice of his that I had been set at liberty. Had I thought 
otherwise, upon my word, my first act would have been to fly to 
Versailles, to express my thanks, whatever my after conduct might 
have been.’ 

He then explained to her every thing that had taken place, and 
the mistake under which he had himself laboured throughout. 

‘ What confirmed me in the belief that the whole of Riquet’s 
story was perfectly correc);,’ he said, ‘was the fact that Besmaux, 
when he set me at liberty, observed that the order under which he 
did it, was not quite in the usual form, together with some remarks 
that he made upon there being no carriage sent for me with the 
order.’ • 

‘Alas! alas!’ critd Clemence, wringing horjiands, ‘it was my 
weakness ; it was my foolish fears and anxiety, thaf produced all 
this mischief. Listen to my tale now, Albert and forgive ftic, for¬ 
give for what I have done.’ 

She then related to her lover almost all that had taken place be¬ 
tween the King, herself, and IVkadamc de Mainten»n. We say al¬ 
most because she did not relate the whole; but though Albert of 
Morseiul saw it, he divined from what she did tell, that there were 
matters which she was bound not to divulge. I’erhaps ho di¬ 
vined the important truth itself, and at all events he did not love 
her a bit the less for a concealment which had no want of confi¬ 
dence* in it. 

‘ On the following morning,’ she said, ‘ at the hour tliat the 
King had appointed, I did not fail to be in attendance. I found 
him writing ; but it was soon over, and he handed me the paper, 
saying, ‘ Inere, lady, ’ we have judged the cause that you have at 
heart as favourably as you judged ours last night. Tell him.’ he 
added, ‘ when you see him, that—though ive cannot alter the strict 
laws, which we Aave found it necessary to make, for his *sake— 
will grant him all that may reasonably make him happy, qither in 
opr own land, or m another 
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• And I have borne ai'ms against him’ cried the Count, clasping 
his arms together. 

^ Yet hear me out, Albert,’ continued Clemence. ‘ for the fault is 
mine. The order was for your immediate liberation. I took it eagerly, 
thanked the King, and retired, well knowing that it ought to be 
countersigned by Louvois, and sent through his office. But during 
the evening before, on the occasion of something that was said, he 
gave me su^ a fiend-like look of revenge, that I knew he would 
seek your destruction, if not mine. I was well aware, ^ toq, that in 
many an instance he has interrifpted the King’s clemency, or his 
bounty ; and weakly, most weakly, I sent* the order without his 
signature—ay, and without a moment’s delay, by a servant belong¬ 
ing to the Due de Rouvre, Thus, it was, that I, in my eagerness 
for your safety, have plunged you into new dangers,— dangers 
from which, alas ! I fear that there is scarcely a possible means 
of escape. 

ITie Count looked down upon the ground for a moment, and he 
then replied,' I will write to the King myself, Clemence. It is very 
possible that he will not even read the letter of a rebel with arms in 
his hand. But still it will be a satisfaction to me to do so. I must 
first get to the sea side, however, in order that I may place poor 
Briquet in security, for were the talc told ^nd he afterwards disco¬ 
vered, I fear that no tortures would be considered too horrible to 
punish the daring act that he committed.’ 

, ‘ I, too, mU write,’ replied Clemence. ‘ I will write and tell the 
whole to one, who tlv)ugh She will refuse at first, I know, to do any 
thing in ou,rbehalf> yet will not fail, calmly and quietly, to labour 
in our favour/thinking that she owes something to me. I will tell 
her the'whole ; I will tell her distinctly, Albert; and if you will 
procure it for me I will send her even the forged order that you 
mention, with the attestation of the man who brought it back from 
Paris.’ k; • 

Albert of Morseiul pressed her to his lieart, and she added, ’ At 
all events, Albert, we shidl be able to fiy. Wc are now not far from 
the sea ; ships can easily be procured, and we may bo happy in 
another land.’ 

AlbdrtofMorsieul kissed her cheek for his only rpply ; but his 
heart was sad, and he could scarcely command even a smile to 
countenpnee the false hope she had expressed. His own determina¬ 
tions were taken, his own resolutions formed; but he thought 
it better and more kind not to make them known to C14- 
mence dc Marly till the moment arrived for putting them in execu¬ 
tion.’ 

While thejr were yet vpcaking, the attendant j^gain came into 
the room to inform the Count, that three person waited below to sec 
him, and on going *down ho found Riquet, with,one of the Protes¬ 
tants attached to the Marquis du B^,‘and a gentleman, who appear- 
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cd to be an inferior officer in the royal service. The two latter 
instantly stepped forward when he appeared. 

‘ Monsieur du Bar,’ said the Protcfstant soldier, ‘ has sent you 
this gentleman, bearing a flag of truce, from the Chevalier d’Evran. 
He carries a letter to yourself, and a letter to the lady from Thopars., 

The Count bowed to the stranger, and begged to sec the letter to 
himself. It was simply addi’esscd to the Count do Morsciul, and 
he opened it with some emotion, for it was strange to see the hand 
of Louis ^’F#^ran, writing to him as from one adveftary to another. 
The style and tone of the letter, ho\tcver, though it was very short, 
were precisely as if nothing had occurred to interrupt their intima¬ 
cy, or array them hostilely against each other. It ran— 

' Deak Albert, 

‘ I write to you simply to know whether I am to regard the com¬ 
munication made to me, on your part, by an English gentleman, 
called Sir Thomas Cecil, as formal and definitive, as I must be made 
aware of that fact before 1 can transmit it to the court. I trust 
and hope that good results may proceed from it : but you Aiust not 
forget that it is an awful risk. For my part I will do my best to 
quiet the province with as little harshness .as possible, and with 
that object I accepted, or rather may say, solicited this command. 
In every respect, however, my duty must be done to the King, 
and shall be so done to the utmost. You never in your life fought 
better than you did this morning. Your defence of the heights 
was quite a Turenne affair ; but you made a mistake in your morn¬ 
ing movement to the left, which showed m^ your flank. Per¬ 
haps, however, you had some reason for it, for I think there 
was a fresh corps came up towards the close of tte affair! Look to 
yourself, dear Albert, for be you sure that I shall give-you no 
breathing time ; and so God speed you ! 

‘ Louis d’Evran. 

' Post Scriptum. I find mysielf called upon by jjiy duty, to re¬ 
quire you formally to send back la belle Cl^mencc to her good 
friend de Rouvre, and to address a letter to her upon the subject of 
her return.’ 

The Count had read this epistle with a thoughtful and a some¬ 
what frowning brow. It was quite characteristic of the Cbcvalicr 
d’Evran, but yeWhere was something in it that did not please him. 
He turned, however, to the officer courteously, saying,— ^ 

‘ The Chevalier d’Evran notifies to me, that he has sent a letter 
to Mademoiselle de Maily, and seems to leave it to me to deliver 
it. I would rather, however, that you did so yourself, if that lady 
will permit me to introduce you to her, when you can bear her 
answer from her^o^vn mouth. Riquet,’ hc^said, ‘ go up andiilquire, 
whether Mademoiselle de Marly will grant this gentleman a few 
minutes’audience.’ , # 

, A short pause' ensued : fox demence hesitated fox spifie time. 

V 2. 
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At length, however, Riquet returned with an answer in the affii-ma- 
tivc, and the Count led the officer to her presence. 

* I am commanded, Madame,’ said the stranger, ‘ by Monsieur le 
Chevalier d’Evran, lieutenant-general of the province, to deliver you 
this fetter, and to say, that at any time to-morrow which you will 
name, he will send a proper carnage and attendants, to convey you 
back to the town of Thouars, from which he understands that you 
were forcibly carried away, some nights ago.’ 

Clemcnce merely bowed h(jr head, and held outheithand for the 
letter, which she opened and fcad. A faint smile came over her 
countenance as she proceeded, and w'hcn sho had done, she handed 
the epistle to her lover, asking, ‘ What shall I do or say V 

‘ Nay, lean give you no advice,’ replied the Count, ‘in this matter, 
Clemcnce, you must act by your own judgement: advice from me, 
situated as you arc now, would bear somewhat the chai'acter of 
dictation. Do you wish me to read the letter V 

‘ Certainly,’ she replied. ‘ My mind will be easily made up as 
to the ahswcr.* 

The Count then proceeded to read the letter, which was merely 
one of form ? and began— 

‘ Mademoiselle, 

‘ I am urged by Monsieur Ic Due de E,ouvr4, and feel it a part 
of my duty, to apply to you immediately to return to the care and 
protection of that gentleman and the Duchess, under whose charge 
and guardianship you have been placed by the King. Although 
we are fully infonped that you were carried away from the town 
of Thouars without your own consent and approbation, we feel 
sure, from the»higli character and reputation of the Count de Mor- 
seiul, though now unfortunately in open rebellion, that he will be 
most anxious you should return, and will do all that he can to faci¬ 
litate the arrangements for that purpose. Such being the case, let 
me exhort you, Mademoiselle, to make all haste to quit the camp of 
a body of men in open insurrection, and to place yourself under the 
protection of legitimate authority. 

‘ I have the honour to be, 

‘ MedemoiseUe, 

•• ‘ Your devoted servant. 

‘ .Louis d’EVkan. 

The jCount returned the letter with no other comment than, ‘ It 
is strange ;’ and Clemcnce paused for a moment, gazing upon the 
back of the letter, but evidently occupied by deep thoughts. 

She then turned to the officer, who had remained standing, and 
said, ‘ I will not detain you. Sir, to write, as my answer must be 
merely’ what the Chevalier d’Evran expects. You will inform him 
—notwithstanding that it may seem bold of me to say so—that 
although I was certainly not, brought here with my consent, 1, 
nevetherless, am here by my coiii^ht; and as I have long been 
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disposed to return to that faith in which I was originally iusructed 
and have forsome time embraced it upon sincere conviction, I can¬ 
not consent to place myself in a situation where the exercise of the 
reformed religion will be denied to me ; but must, on the contrary 
remain with those who will protect and support me in my ad¬ 
herence to what I consider the only pure and true faith.’ 

' In short. Madam,’ replied the officer, * I am to tell the Cheva¬ 
lier that you are a Huguenot?’ ^ 

‘Exactly,^ir,’ replied Clemence; 'and that I ffllve been so for 
some time.’ * 

The officer showed an inclination to pause, and to add something 
to what had been said; but the Count stopped him. 

‘ You are, Sir,’ he said,' I think but the bearer of a letter ; no¬ 
thing in that has been shown as giving you at all the title of an 
envoy. You have, therefore, but to bear back the reply which this 
lady has given.’ 

‘ And your own. Sir,’ said the officer, ‘which I have notrepeived.’ 
‘It is as simple as her own. Sir,’ replied the Count. ‘ Assure 
the Chevalier d’Evran of my best regard ; tell him he may trust 
entirely and fully to the proposal made to him on my part, to which 
he alludes, as far at least as 1 myself am concerned. In respect, 
however, to what will satisfy the other leaders, who are in arms for 
the maintenance of their just liberties, and for the attainfnent of 
immunity in worshipping God according to their own consciences, 
he must deal with themselves. In that I cannot, and do not inter¬ 
fere, and have only to support them with my wword and counsels 
till such time as they have obtained their rights, or ai« satisfied • 
with any arrangement proposed.’ 

‘ I shall not fail,’ replied the officer, ‘ to convey these messages 
distinctly and thus saying, he bowed, and left the room, followed 
by the Count of Morseiul, who, giving directions that his eyes 
should be properly bandaged, pkeed him in the haftids of the Pro¬ 
testant soldier who had accompained him, aijjd of the guard which 
was waiting without. He then made a sign to Riquet to follow 
him up stairs, and bade his valet repeat to Clemence de Marly all 
that had occurred respecting his liberation from the Bastille.^ 

‘ And now, Riquet,’ he said, when the man had given a much 
more slraight-iorv#ard aud decided statement that he usually made, 

‘ it is my intention, as soon as possible, Ho lay the whole of these 
facts before the King, feeling it due to my own honour to show 
him that I have not been so ungrateful as he thinks. As the act, 
however, which you have committed might prove very dangerous 
to you, if you should fall into the hands of the Catholic pa^ty, 1 
shall take care, before I give this account, tiiat you have an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeking refuge in another land. I know that rfll coun¬ 
tries are to you alike: and I wjll ensure that you*shall be provided 
witji full means of obtaining for yourself co#ifort and repose.’ 
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'Sir/ said the man, with some feeling, 'all countries, as you say, 
are to me alike. But such is not the case with regard to all mas¬ 
ters. Please God, I will never serve another but yourself. If you 
quit the country, I will quit it with you: if you remain, I will re¬ 
main. 1 am already—am I not?—in arms against the crown. 1 
am just as much a rebel riding lifter you from place to place, and 
every now and then firing a musket when i think nobody sees me, 
as if I were atibe head of the whole business, and people called it 
the rebellion o^Riquet. You may therefore lay the**whole state¬ 
ment before the King if you please, and I will myself write down 
the plain facts, in fewer words than a paper drawn up by a notary’s 
clerk w'ithouta lee. I have no fear. Sir, of gathering together upon 
my shoulders a few more stray crimes and misdemeanours. That 
does not lie in the way of ray .cowardice. My neck is thin and 
long, and whether it be the axe or the cord that has to do with it, 
it will neither give the cord nor the edge much trouble; while I 
have always one consolation, which is, that if the experiment of 
hangiftg should prove disagreeable, it cannot be tried upon me 
twice. I will go and get the paper directly. Sir, which the man, 
Peter, brought back Sgain. 1 will put down all his sayings and 
doings, and all my own ; and the King, who is said to have a high 
taste in all branches of skill, ought to d^iclare when he sees the or¬ 
der for your liberation which I manufactured, that there is not a 
piece of mosaic like it in all Versailles, and grant me a high reward 
for such a specimen of dexterity in my art.’ 

'I fear, you deceive yourself, Riquet,’ replied the Count; but 
the man shook his head. ' No, Sir, 1 do not,’ he said,' I assure 
you. All things considered and well weighed, I do not think that 
I run a bitm^re risk by this matter being told to the King, than if 
it never reached his ears.’ 

Thus saying he left the room, and Albert of Morseiul turned to 
other and sweel‘er thoughts. ' Dear, dear Clemence,’ he said, gaz¬ 
ing tenderly upon hei;.‘ you have now, indeed, chosen your part as 
I could expect Clemence to do, and by the words that you have 
this day spoken, you have swept away every feeling in my bosom 
that could give me a moment’s pain.’ 

‘ Hush, Albert, hush,’ said Clemence. ' I know t,he kind of pain 
to which you allude. But you should never hawe entertained it. 
Love, Albert,—the love of a heart such as yours, ought never to 
doubt.* 

* But dear Clemence,* replied the Count,' is it possible for love 
to be satisfied while there is any thing touching its affection con- 
cealejl V 

Clemence smiled, but shook her head ; and she was about to 
reply, a single musket shot was heard disturbing the tranquillity 
which 1 had fallen 5ver the camp. The Count listened, and his ear 
caught the distant sounds of '*!i^lerte! Alertc!’ followed alnqost 
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immediately afterwards by a more general discharge of musketry. 
Cl^mence had turned very pale. 

* Fear not, dear Clemence,’ he said, * this is merely a night at¬ 
tack upon some of our quarters which will soon be repelled, for 
1 have taken sufficient precautions. 1 will see what it is, and return 
immediately.’ • 

Thus saying he left her, and Cl^mcnce, with a heart full of strong 
and mingled emotions, leaned her head upon the little table and wept. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE NIGHT ATTACK. 

Pauticui.ak orders had been issued by tlie Count de Morseiul 
that no offence should be given to the religious feelings of (he Ca¬ 
tholics ; and, in issuing his commands for the occupation of the lit¬ 
tle chapel at the bottom of the hill, he had directed that the build¬ 
ing appropriated to the ceremonies of the church should not be 
entered, except in case of*necessity; the porch and the sacristy 
being taken possession of, and the piece of consecrated groui\d 
around it, which was strongly walled, affording a sort of fort, in 
which the men constructed huts, or set up thei^ tents. 

They were accustomed, indeed, to abide in the^ forest, jind found 
no difficulty or discomfort in taking their night’s re-vt where they 
were. Three fine spreading yew trees, bf unknown age and im¬ 
mense thickness, afforded a pleasant shelter to many; and wine, 
which had been found plentifully in the hamlet above, as well 
as in a little town at no groat distance, flowed liberally amongst a 
body of men who had fought hard and marched long since the 
morning, * 

There was a great difference, however, to be remarked Between 
them and the religious insurgents of more northern countries j for 
though both the sterner fanaticism which characterised Scdtland 
and England* not long before, and the wilder imaginations and 
fanaiful enthusiasms of the far south were occasionally to bc^ found 
in individuals, the great mass were entirely and decidedly French, 
possessing the character of light, and somewhat thoughtless gaiety, 
so peculiar ?o that indifferent and laughter-loving nation. 

Thus, though they had prayed earnestly, after having fought 
with determination in the cause which tq them was the cause of 
conscience, they itere now quite ready to forget both prayer and 
strife, till some other cause should re-pipducethe enthusiasm \vhich 
gave vigour to either. * 

They sat in groups, then, rourM fires of an old apple tree or two 
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which they had palled down, and drank the wine—procured, it 
must be acknowledged, by various different means ; but though 
they sang not, aspemaps they might have done under other cir¬ 
cumstances, nothing else distinguished them from any other party 
of gay French soldiers carousing alter a laborious day. 

nerval and Virlay, as the coftimanders of that peculiar body, 
had taken possession of the little sacristy, <and made themselves as 
comfortable therein as circumstances admitted. They were both 
somewhat inclFncd to scoff at, and do dishonour tp every thing 
connected with the ceremonie# of the church of Rome; but the 
commands of the Count were still sufficiently potent with them to 
prevent them from indulging such feelings; and they remained 
conversing both over the events of the day, and also over past 
times, without any farther insult to the Roman Catholic faith than 
merely a scornful glance towards the vestments of the priests, the 
rich purple and lace of which excited their indignation even more 
than many aricles of faith. 

Several hours of the evening had thus worn away, and their 
conversation, far from being like that of their men without, was 
sad, dark, and solemm The proximity of the convent had recalled 
to the mind of Herval the situation of her he had loved, and 
though they talked much of her fate, yet by some peculiar acci¬ 
dent, which we shall not atttcmpt to explain, that subject, dark 
and painful as it was, did not disturb his mental faculties as 
might have been expected. It produced, however, both on him 
and on Virlay, thaf dark and profound gloom, from which actions 
of a fierce, and ciyiel nature more frequently have birth, than even 
from the keeil and active excitcmnet of strife and anger. 

‘ Ay, and your child, too, Virlay,’ said Herval: * it is strange, is 
it not, that we have not yet found her ? T should not wonder if she 
were in this very convent, up here upon the hill. The Count will 
not surely want you to leave ife unsearched, when we march 
to-morrow.’ 

* It matters little whether he do or not,’ replied Virlay. * Search 

it I will; and that as soon as it be grey day-light. My child I 
will have, if she be in France; and oh, Herval, how often, when 
we are near a monastery or a convent, do I long to put a torch to 
the gate of it, and burn it all to the ground ! ’ „ ‘ 

‘ Noj no,’ replied Her/al, ‘ that would not do; you would be 
burning the innoceeiit with the guilty.’ 

* Ay, true,’ answered Virlay, * and thus I might bprn my own 
poor child.’ 

* Ay, or my Claire,’ replied Herval,—* that is to say, if she had 

been living, poor thiij«! You know they shot her, Paul. They 
shot hereto ihe heart. But as i was saying, you might burn your 
own pqor child, or the child of many a man that loves his as well 
as you do yours. ’ , * t 
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* I wonder if she be in there, ’ said Paul Virlay. ‘ Why should 
I not take ten or twelve men up, and make them open the gates 
and see?’ 

* Better wait till day,’ replied llerval ; ‘ better wait till day, 
Virlity. They have thousands places that you might miss in 
the night. Hark! some one knocked at the door—Who is it? 
Come in !’ 

‘ Only a poor old woman,’ replied a voice from without, half 
opening* tl/b door, ‘ only a poor okl woman soliciting charity and 
peace;’ and a minute after, with timid and shaking steps, a wo¬ 
man, dressed in a grey gown like the portress of sume convent, 
gradually drew herself within the doorway, and crossed herself 
twenty times in a minute, as she gazed upon the two Piotestants 
sitting with the gloom of their* late conversation still upon their 
faces. 

‘ What do you want, old woman ?’ said Herval sharply. 
Don’t you know that you risk a great deal by coming oht at this 
hour ? My men are not lambs, nor wood pigeons, nor turtle doves.’ 

‘Oh, Heaven bless you Sir, I know tliaj,’ replied the old lady, 
‘and in a great flight 1 am too: hot after all I’m tlie least in a 
flight in the convent ; and Sister Bridget—wlien slie came to me 
with her teeth chattering*in her head just after the men had come 
round and knocked at the door, and swore they would burn the 
place to the ground before morning—she talked so much about my 
courage, that 1 thought I had some, and agreed to come down; and 
then when she had got me out, she lockeil toe wicket^ and vowed 
1 should not come lo till 1 had been down to tio tlio toraiid. So I 
came quietly on, and through the little gate, and gol out o^the way 
of the gieat gate, hecvuise I saw theie were a number of lires tliere; 
and when I saw a light under the saciisty door, I said to mVself, 
the officers will be in there, and they will he ^uitler and kind¬ 
er-’ 

‘ Well, and what was your errand whenytiu did come?’ demand¬ 
ed Herval sharply. • 

‘Why, Sir,’ replied the old woman, ‘we liave a young lady 
amongst us—’ Paul Virlay started suddenly on his feet—and a 
sweet young lady slie is too,’ continued the poor old nuii, ‘ as 
sweet a young lady and as pretty as evisr I set my eyes on^ and she 

told our good lady mother, tlie supeiior-’ 

‘ What is her name, woman?’cued Paul Virlay, advancing upon 
the poor ^ster who retieated before him, but who still with woman’s 
intuitive tact in such things, saw that she had got tlie advantage. 
‘ What is her name, woman? It is my child I Oh, Herval, ft is my 
child I’ » * • . 

* So she said to my lady mother,’^ continued the good nun, as 
soon as she could make her '»oi«c heard ; ‘ so she said to *iny lady 
mother, that she was sure that* if her father was in the Count of 
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Morseiul's camp, he would come up in a minute with a guard of 
men to protect the convent—especially if he knew that we had 
been kind and good to her.’ 

‘ Where is she?—Take me to her,’ cried Paul Virlay. ‘ Wo¬ 
man, take me to my child.—I wi^l bring a guard,—I will protect 
you. Where is iny poor Margctte ?’ 

* Are you her father, then, Sir ?’ demanded the old woman. * Is 
your name Monsieur Virlay ?’ 

*Yes, yes, yes,’ cried he impetuously‘ I am ^aui Virlay, 
woman.’ 

* Then, Sir,’ he replied,’ if you will bring up a guard and un- 

dcitake to protect the convent, you can have the young lady, only 
pray-’ 

‘ I will take a guard,’ cried he; ‘do not be afraid, woman! No¬ 
body shall hurt yon. I will take a guard,’ he continued speaking 
to Herval, asil in excuse for taking away part of the men from 
an important post,’ I will take a guard lor fear ihere should be 
men up there, and they should want to keep Margette. The Count 
said, too, that the only, reason he did not occupy the convent was, 
that he did not like to disturb the nuns. Now', when they ask it 
themselves, I may well go. You can serKl for me in a moment 
if I be wanted.’ 

‘There is no fear of that,’ replied Herval; ‘ go, in God’s name, 
and see your child.’ 

Paul Virlay hastened away, drawing the old woman by the arm 
after him, while Herval remained behind shaking his head, with 
a melancholy motion, and saying, ‘ He will see his child again, and 
she will cling round his reck and kiss his cheek, and they will be 
happy; but I shall never see my poor Claire, as long as I linger 
on u|)on this dull world.’ He paused, and leaning his head upon 
his hand, plungijd into melancholy thought. 

There was a little bustle without, while Viilay chose out such 
men as he thought he could best depend upon, and then, that pait 
of the camp did not exactly sink into trampiillity, but the general 
noise of the party was less. There was still loud talking amongst 
the men, and wine seemed to have done its woik too, as in one or 
two instances, especially near the little sacristy, where the wilder 
and less tractable of Her^'al’s band had been placed to be under 
his own eye, the psalms with which the evening had begun had 
deviated into gayei songs; and he sat and listened gravely, while 
one of the men near the door carolled to his comrades a light ditty. 

SONG 

* 

In the deep woods when T was young. 

Sly the happy, happy sunshine stole. 

Under the green leaves, where the birds sung, 

And merry, merry music tiUci the whole 
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For Mary sat thera. 

And all her care 

Was to outsing the linnet,—Dear little soul! 

Through the long grass, then would I steal, 

In music and sunshine to have my part. 

That no one was coming, seeAed she to feel. 

Till the warm, kiss, made the sweet maid start, 

Then would she smile, 

Through her blushes the while, 

• • And vow she did uotlove me,~Oear little heart ; 

The 6unshi<!te is stealing still through the trees, 

Still in the green woods the gay birds sing. 

But (hose leaves have fall’nby the wintry breese. 

And many birds have dropped, that were then on the wing, 

All, all alone, 

Beneath the cold stone. 

Lies my sweet Mary I —Poor little thing! 

Ilerval wept bittcily. It was one of the songs of his own youth 
which he liad himself sung in many a joyous hour : a song which 
was the master-key to visions of early hajipiness, and touching^ in 
its light em[)tint‘ss upon all the most paihlul themes of thought. 
The song, the dear song of remembered happiness, sung at that 
moment of painful bereawment, was like a soldier’s child springing 
to meet its father returning from the wars, and unconsciously 
plunging the arrow head deeper into the wound from which he 
suffered. n 

As he thussat and wept, he was suddenly roiled by the sound of a 
single musket shot at no great distance, and starting u[)^jielistened* 
when loud cries from the other side of the chapel caught his ear, 
and he rushed out. All was dark; not a star was in the sVy; but 
the air was free from vapour, and looking towards the spot,fiom 
which the sounds proceeded, he could see a dark body moving ra¬ 
pidly along the side of the bill, beyond the enclosure round the 
chapel. The shot that had been fiied was»not letuined, and hur¬ 
rying up to the spot as fast as possible, be clearly (listing;mshed a 
column of infantry marching along at a quick pace in that cliiection, 
and evidently seeking to force its wav between the convept and 
the qjiapel. *There was none but a single sentry in that direction 
—the man who iTad discharged his musket—and Ilerval exclaimed 
in agony, ‘ Good God, how is this? 'they have been sifffered to 
pass the morass and the stream !’ 

‘I fiiei^as soon as 1 saw them,’ replied the man; *but Virlay 
carried off all the men from down below there, and marched them 
up to the convent.’ , 

Ilerval strucH his clenched hand agifinst his brpw, exclaim¬ 
ing, ‘ Fool that I was to suffer him!’ Then rushing back*as fast as 
possible he called all the re^t of hiS troop to arms, a»d with 
tl>e mere handful that assemble^ in a moment, rushed out by the 
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gate through which the portress of the convent had entered, and at¬ 
tempted to cast himself in the way of the head of the enemy’s 
column. 

It was in vain, however, that he did so. A company of light in¬ 
fantry faced about, and met liis first furious attack with a 
tremendous fire, while the rest of the force moved on. The sound, 
however of the combat thus commenced, 'roused the rest of the 
camp, and the Count of IN'lorseiul, himself on loot, and at the head 
of a considerable bodvof tlie ,fnost determined Tlughei/ots w'as, 
advancing, ere five minutes were over, not to repel the attack of the 
enemv—lor bv what he saw, Albert of Morseiul instantly became 
awaie that his canij^ being linced at the strongest point, it was in 
vain to hope that the King’s armv could be repulsed—but at least 
to cover the retieat of his tioops with as little loss as possible. 

All flic confuMon of a night combat now took place, the hurry¬ 
ing up by the dull and donbifnl lig/it; cowardice that shows itself 
in many men when the eve of da v is not upon them : the rashness 
and emotions of others who indeed are not ali aid, hut only agitated ; 
the mistakes of friends for foes, and Ibes (or friends; the want of 
all knowledge of which’party is successful iii those points where the 
stiife is going on at a dihtancc. 

As far as it was possible in such yircmnstances, Albert of 
IMorseinf restored some deurcc of order and regulaiitv to the 
defence, llelyiiig almost altogether upon his inlantiy, he held the 
royalists in check, wlide he sent orders to some of the inlerior 
commanders to evac<iate the camp iii asoiderly a manner as [)0S- 
loible, gatho.'ing the horse together njion the brow of the hill, so as 
to be ready when the occ/.isioii seived to cliarge and support the 
infantry. His pai ticular directions were despatched to Monsieur 
du Barto nianitani his post to the last, as the Count well knew' 
that tlie forces of the Chevalier d’Evran were sufficient to attack 
the Huguenot caSnp on botli sides at once. 

Such, indeed, had been the |)lan of the Cheval'er; but it was 
not follojyed correctly. He had placed himself at the head of the 
attack upon the side of the convent, as by far the most hazardous 
and difficult. The officer who commanded the other attack was a 
man o? considerable skill, but he had with him tho Iiitendant of 
the piovince; a personage as weak and presumptuous as he was cruel 
and bigoted ; and insisting upon it,that the officer at the head of 
the troeps had made a mistake in icgard to the way, he entangled 
him in the morass, and delayed him lor moie than aniiour. 

Had the attack on that side succeeded, as well as that on the 
side ol the chapel, the little Ibrce of the Huguenots must have been 
absolutely annihilated, tnid had the attack there 3 ven conmieiiced 
at the sau'ie time that it began on the other side, the disasters of 
that night must have been tenfold greater than they proved. As 
it was, the Count de Morseiul had^ time to offer at least some 
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resistance, and to organisehis retreat, A horse was soon brought to 
him, and perceiving by the firing on the fl.mk of the enemy’s 
column,that Hervaland hisnien were striving: desperately to retrieve 
the enor which had been committed, he called up a small body of 
horse, and making a gallant charge^at their head, drove back some 
of the infantry companies that interposed between himself and the 
chapel, and opened a communication with Herval and the men. 
Giving orders to the officer in command of the horse to make 
another rapid charge, but not to entangle his men too far, the 
Count himself rode down to Herval, to ascertain what was pro¬ 
ceeding in that quarter. He found the man covered with blood 
and gunpowder, raging like a wolf in the midst of a flock. 

‘ Herval,’ he exclaimed, ‘ a great mistake has been committed. 
A handful of men could have tiefended that bridge against an 
army.’ 

• I know it, Count, T know it, ‘ replied Herval. * I have been a 
fool, Virlay has been a madman. I should never have trusited him 
by himself. It is time I should die.’ 

* It is rather time, Herval,’ replied the Count, ‘thatyou should 

live and exert your good sense to remedy wKat is amiss. Do you 
not see that by spending your strength here you are doingno good, 
and losing your men everv minute ? Gather them together : quick, 
and follow me. We want support, there, upon the hill. The 
chapel is untenable now. Quick ; lose not a moment. Good 
God !’ he said, ‘ they are not charging as I \rdercd, and in ano¬ 
ther moment we shall be cut off !’ ' 

It was indeed a.« he said. The young oiHcer,^ to* whom he* 
had given the conirn nid, was shot through the head ,at the 
very moment that he was about to execute it. The charge 
was not made ; the bodv wdiieli had been driven back by the 
Count were rallied by the Chevalier d'Evian; the infantry of the 
Huguenots, which had been g^lardlng the lieiglifk, wavered be¬ 
fore the snperiot force brouglit against tliei# ; and by the time 
that Herval’s men were collected, a large body of foot intet fi<:>sed be¬ 
tween the Count de Morseiul and the spot where he had ieffr his 
troops Nothing remained but to lead round Herval’s littlg force 
by tint }iollow«vvay on the edge of the morass, and climbing the 
steep^' part of till hill, by the road that led to the little hamlet and 
farm nouses, to rejoin the principal body of the Frotestanft there, 
and to make one more effort to hold the hamlet against the advan¬ 
cing force t)f the royalists, till Monsieur du Bar had time to diavv 
off bis troops. 

Ere the Count, however, could reach the ground where Ive had 
fixed his own he^d quarters, both the infafltiy and ca^ralry, which 
he had left, had been driven back, and, by a terrible oversight, in¬ 
stead of retiring upon the har^lej, had* taken the way to the right, 
al«ng which the other bodies of^troops had beei:\ ordered to retreat. 
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The royalists thus, at the time that the Count arrived, were pouring 
in amongst the cottages and farm houses, and when he reached the 
little knoll immediately behind the house, where he had left Cle- 
mence de Marly, he was instantly assailed by a tremendous fire 
from behind the walls of the court yard, and the lower windows of 
the houhe itself. He had no troops with him but Herval’s band, 
and a small body of foot which ai rived at that moment to his as¬ 
sistance fiotn the Ma'-qnis du Har, and he paused for an instant in 
agony of heart, knowing and Reeling that it was ntteriy hopeless to 
attempt to retake the farmhouse, and enable Cleraence to effect 
her escape. The grief and pain of awhole'lilb seemed summed up 
in that one moment. 

‘ I will not,’ he cried, in the rashness of despair, ‘ I will not 
leave her without an effort.’ » 

llerval was by his side. ‘Sir,’ he said, ‘ I must not live over 
this niuht. Let us advance at all risks.’ 

The Count gave the order, and the men advanced gallantly, 
though the enemy’s fire was terrible. They were actually scaling 
the wall of the court-yard, when suddenly a fire was opened upon 
them from the houses 'and walls on either side. Herval fell over 
amidst the enemy, the Count’s horse dropped at once under 1 irn, 
and he felt himself drawn forcibly out fiv)m beneath the dying ani¬ 
mal, and carried along by the men in full retreat from that scene 
of slaughter. 

‘ Here is a horse. Count,—here is a horse,’ cried a voice near him. 
‘Mount quick, and'oh take care of my poor girl. She is on with 
'^ihe troops beforei 1 have lost you the battle, and know what 
must come of it.’ 

The Count turned and saw Paul Virlay by his side; but before 
he could reply the man left the bridle in his hand, and rushed into 
the midst of the enemy. 

Springing on*'the charger’s back the Count gazed round him. 
Herval’s bund was aU in confusion; but begiuuiug to rally upon 
the body of infantry sent by Du Bar. The hamlet was in full 
possession of the enemy: the only means of communication between 
Du B{j,r and the troops that were retreating was along the hill side. 
Albert of Morseiul saw that if he did not maintain, that lipe, his 
gallant friend would be cut oft', and, for the moment, casting from 
his mind all the other bit'ter anxieties that preyed upon *t, he 
hastened to occupy a little rising ground, terribly exposed, indeed, 
to tbeeneiny’s fire,but which wouldprotecl the flank of his*'friend’s lit¬ 
tle corps,while they joined the rest who were in retreat. That he was 
just in time was proved to Albert of Morseiul, by the sound of a 
loud cannonade, which Commenced from the very,.direction of Da 
Bar’s quarters ; and, sending that officer orders to retreat directly, 
he remained, for twenty nfinute^ VPpelling every charge of the 
enemy; and, by the example of |iis own desperate courage and 
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perfect self-command, seeming to inspire his men with resolution 
unconquerable. In the mean time the Marquis du Bar retreated 
before the other body of royalists which had now come up, and hav¬ 
ing seen his men in comparative safety, rode back, with a small 
body of horse, to aid the Count in coveting the retreat. The 
royalists now, liovvever, had gained their object; the camp of the 
Huguenots was in their'hands; the slaughter on both sides had 
been dreadful, considering the short space of time which the strife 
had lasted^ tl*e country beyond was difficult and delensiole, and the 
order for stopping further pursuit was given as soon as no more 
resistance was made in the Huguenot camp. 


CHAPTER XU. 

THIi KOYAL13T CAMP. 

* I AM astonished. Sir, that you should presume to interfere,’ said 
the CMievalier d’l^vran, speaking to the Intendantof the province, 
whom he had /bund on riding down to the post of the setond in 
command, in order to ascertain what was the cause of the attack 
having been so long delayed in that quarteiv ‘ 1 am astonished 
that you should presume to inierfereat all. 'l\e weak gentlemen 
who have hitheito been commanding in this coyntry l^ve been 
indulgent to such insolence : but you will find very diti'erent con¬ 
sequences il you attempt to practise it upon me.’ * 

‘ insolence, Sir !—Iiisoh nco !’ exclaimed the intendant, foaming 
with rage and mortified pride at being thus addressed in the ])re- 
sence of many hundreds of witnesses. ‘ insolence jn me !—Why, 
who am I, Sir ? Am I not the intendant of justice, police, and 
finance in this province V 

* Yes, Sir, insolence I' replied the Chevalier d’Evran. ‘ Vou^are 
the intendant of jnsiice, police, and finance ; but before I assumed 
the coqiinand the King’s foiccs in this province, you ydurself 
had i^uiied mavtial law to be proclaimed, so that you not only 
put e4l^y one else under the authoiity of*the military powar, but 
yourself also ; and, by heavens, if you stare in niy face in that 
manner ono moment longer, I will have you hanged up to yonder 
tree. Bring a ^riiin here,’ he continued, ‘ and summon four 
officers from the regiments of Lorraine and Berry. We will soon 
see who is to corqmand heie.* • 

The unfortunate intendant turned as pale as asifes; for the 
gallantry and decision which the Chevalier d’Evran had ^shown 
since he assumed the command,<^ere of ^ very impressive ciiarac- 
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ter, and gave weight to his thr^ts. The officer who had laid the 
complaint against him, however, now interfered. ‘ For God’s 
sake. General,’ he said, ‘ have mercy upon this poor man, and con¬ 
sider what will be the result of calling a drum-head court-martial.* 

* I should always be very willing. Sir,’ replied the Chevalier, 
drawing up his fine person to ifs fiill height* 1 should always be 
very willing to attend to your recommendations; but. Sir, in the 
course of this night and the preceding day, 1 have obtained two 
great and signal successes over this body of insufgeuts ; and I 
think that those successes wifi fully justify me in the eyes of the 
King, for punishing with such authoiity a^is vested in my hands 
the person to whom we may attiibute that our success was not 
complete, by the annihilation of the Huguenot party in the pro¬ 
vince. If tlie intendant chooses immodrately to make a humble 
apology lor what has passed, and to promise in the most 
solemn manner never to interlere in any one thing in niy camp, 

. or under my command, 1 will so far overlook the matter for the 
time, as not to carry this extreme measure into execution against 
him at once. But, in the meantime, I will hold it susjjcnded 
over his head, and if required, execute it on the moment.’ 

I'he apologies and promises were as full and ample as the (.ffic- 
valicr could demand ; and, leaving stri(*t oich'rs that the worthy 
Intendant should he lv(;])t in a sort of honourable surveillance in the 
camp, the Che\ alicr turned his horse's head, and rode back with 
his staff towards village, smiling slightly over what had just 
passed, for, to say the truth, he had been acting a part much more 
t harsh an{| severe than ho was inclined to pursue in reality. 'J'he 
truth is, thitt after the cngageincut of tlic preceding morning, the 
intendluit liad show'n soiik' dispositoii to take possession of one or 
two prisoners tliat had fallen into the royalists’ liands, for the pur¬ 
pose of emjdoying the rack and the wheel in their conversion ; hut 
the Chevalk'r,#.having determined from the first to put a stop to 
such measures, had evaded all discussion for the time, very sure 
that ere long the intendant would give him an opportunity of de- 
priving'hini, at least for the time, of all authority in the province. 

'ihe smile, however, was soon succeeded by a somewhat more 
anxiolis expression ; for knowing as he did that Ghynence dP Mar¬ 
ly was in the camp of the 1 luguonots, he was not a little apprehen¬ 
sive of.what might have bfeen her fate in the course of the Sruggle 
of that night. Ho had given particular instructions regarding her, 
however ; had made it so fully undorslood, that he would have no 
unnecessary bloodshed, and had exhorted his troops and inferior 
officers so eloquently to regard the Protestants merely as erring 
brothers, as soon as tha arms were out of their hpnds, that he felt 
little or' n6 apprehension of any excesses being committed after 
the engagement. ' As soomthen, as^^he had ascertained that Made¬ 
moiselle de Marly was in the farnp-house on the top of the hill, and 
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was perfectly safe, he contented himself with sending a message to 
her, telling her that he would visit her in the morning, and beg¬ 
ging her in the mean time to put her mind completely at ease. He 
then proceeded to investigate the amount of his own loss, and that 
of the Huguenots. Nearly an eoual number had fallen on each 
side; but the army of the Chevalier d’Evran could afford to lose 
a thousand men withoM any serious diminution of its strength, 
while the same loss on the part of the Protestant force reduced it 
in a lamentable degree. ^ 

‘ Now,’ thought the Chevalier, when he heard 'the result of 
the inquiries that he cAused to be made, ‘ if I can but drive Albert 
of Morseiul to the sea, and force him to embark with the most de¬ 
termined of his sect, while the others lay down their arms and con¬ 
form, we shall do very well. These battles were necessary to dis¬ 
hearten the desperate fellows, and to give me power to do them 
good, and treat them mercifully. But we may change our system 
now, and press them hard without losing the lives of gallant men. 
AVliat this old Cecil tells me of the mistake about the liberation, 
may, if properly shown, mitigate a part of the King’s anger towards 
Albert; but it will never do the whole, and’I fear flight his only 
resource. This offer that he has made, however, stands, despe¬ 
rately in the way, and yet it must be communicated to the King. 

I dare not conceal it.’ 

While he thus thought, sitting in the room of one of the cottages, 
information was brought him that one of the^ounded Huguenots, 
who was kept with other prisoners in a bani hard by, was very 
anxious to see him, • * ' 

‘ I will come immediately,’ he replied to tlic oflicer, and then 
sitting down, he wrote a brief despatch to Louvois, in which 
1^ detailed all the events that had occurred; but at the same 
time, knowing the views of the minister, he intimated that the 
only means of keeping the e^ttent of the insurrection from the 
King’s knowledge, and from general publicity throughout the 
whole of Europe, would be to give him the full power of j^ardon- 
ing all men on laying down their arms. He begged the minister 
to believe that he had not the slightest desire wbatsoever that the 
little services ,,he had perfromed should be reported to Louis; 
but at the same'•time he pointed out that those services could 
not be^ltimately beneficiid, unless the pftwer that he demanded was 
granted to him, and all other authoity in the province superseded 
for at least one month. He felt very sure that this would be grant¬ 
ed by Louvois, as that minister had become greatly alarmed, and had 
openly expressed to the young commander his anxiety lest tl\e ex¬ 
tent of the revolt,which had taken place in «onsequence of measures 
he had advised, should ruin him for ever with the ^iAg. The 
Chevaher trusted, also—although^he wsis obliged! in the encl of his 
epistle, to state the proposal mad^ by the Crf)unt de Morseiul—^that 
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the powers granted by the minister would be such as to enable liira 
1.0 serve that nobleman. 

When this despatch was concluded, and sent off, he demanded 
where the person was who had wished to see him, and was led to a 
small out-house close by the farm in which Clcmence abode. The 
door, which was padlocked, and*at w’hich a sentry appeared, was 
opened to give him admission, and he found stretched upon piles of 
straw on the floor of the building two or three men, apparently in 
a dying state, and another seated in a somewhat extraordinary atti¬ 
tude in one corner of the shed. The sight was very horrible ; the 
straw in many parts was stained with blood,'and anguish was legi¬ 
bly written on the pah; pountenanccs of the dying. 

‘ Who was the prisoner that wished to speak with me V said the 
Chevalier, going in ; but they each answered by claiming to be heard; 
one demanding a little water, one asking to be taken into the open 
air, and one who, before the words had fully passed his lips, lay a 
corpse i’pon the straw, asking pardon and life, and promising obe¬ 
dience and conversion. The Chevalier ordered every thing that 
could make them comfortable to be supplied as far as possible, 
adding some sharp I'^cproaches to his own people for the state in 
which he found the wounded ; and he then said, ‘ But there was 
some one who, as I understood, wished to speak with me more 
pai’ticularly.* 

‘ It was I,’ said the man who was sitting down in the corner, at 
once starting up into/he likeness of Jerome Riquet; while at the 
same moment anothrft faint voice from the farther part of the build- 
' ing said, ‘^It was I, General, I told the officer who came here, 
that I would fain see you about the Count de Morseiul,’ 

‘ lliquet,’ said the Chevalier, ‘ I will attend to you presently. 
You seem well, and unhurt; answer me three questions and I may 
say something that will satisfy you in return. Have you been 
engaged in thfe unfortunate bushiess simply as the servant of 
the Count de Morseiul V 

‘ As nothing else, upon my word. Sir* replied lliquet. 

* Are you a Catholic or a Brotestant V 

* A^Catholic as saltflsh on a Friday,’ repHed Riquet. ‘ Surrounded 
on all sides by heretics, I was at one time in great/ear for piysclf, 
like a man in a city where there is a plague. Rut bless you, Sir, 
I found it was not catching* and here I am more Catholic thaft ever.’ 

‘ Have you, then, in any instance, borne aims in this war?’ de¬ 
manded the Chevalier. *• 

‘ No, on my honour, Chevalier,’ replied the valet. * No arms 
have ,T borne except a shaving brush, a razor, a pair of tweezers, and 
a tooth-pick/ • , 

‘ Wellj then,’ replied the Chevalier, ‘ I can promise you pardon; 
but remember you are a prisoner pn,parole. Do you give me your 
word that you will not t»y to escape ?’ t 
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‘ Lord bless you. Sir,’ replied the man, ^ I would not escape for 
the world. I am with the winning side. You don’t suppose Ri- 
quet’s a fool, to go over to the poor devils that you’re driving into 
the sea!’ 

‘ Scoundrel I’ said a deep but faint voice from the other side of the 
building; and telbng Riquet to *bring the light with him, the 
Chevalier advanced to tile spot, where, stretched upon the straw, in 
the most remote corner of the shed, lay the unfortunate Armand 
Jlerval, dyiAg from the effects of at least twenty wounds. As soon 
as the eyes of the wounded man fell upon Riquet, he exclaimed, 
angrily,—‘ Get thee Hence, traitor ! Let me not see your face, 
scoundrel 1 To abandon thus your noble lord at the first moment of 
misfortune !’ 

‘ You mistake, Monsieur,’ replied Riquet quietly— ‘ I am not a 
bit more of a scoundrel than you are, Monsieur llerval, nor indeed, 
of a traitor either : every one serves his lord in his own way, Mas¬ 
ter Herval, that’s all. You in your Avay and I in mine.. If you 
liad waited a little, to hear what I had to say to the Chevalier, you 
would have seen that I was quite as ready to make sacrifices for my 
Lord as yourself.’ * 

‘ Herval!’ said the Chevalier, as he listened to their conversation; 
‘ that name is surely fimiiliar to me.’ 

‘ Well it might be,’ answered Riquet; ‘ for 1 dare say ftiy Lord 
must have told you. Monsieur Ic Chevalier. This man, or I am 
much mistaken, would have killed the Kin\ himself, if my Lord 
had not prevented him.’ ' 

‘ Indeed I’ demanded the Chevalier. ‘ Can get aay proof of 

this r * 

‘ Proof, Sir V replied the dying man : *it was on that account I 
sent for you. The Count dc Morseiul is ruined ; and the cause of 
the reformed church is ov'cr; and all this evil has happened through 
my fault. I have heard, too, that he has offered t# surrender him¬ 
self to the axe, in order to buy safety for thc^rest of us. But surely 
the King—let him be as great a tyrant as he may—will not murder 
the man that saved his life.’ 

^Thc King, Sir, is na tyrant,’ replied the Chevalier, ^ but a 
geneiy)us and noble master to those who are obedient ana loyal; 
even to the disobedient he is most merciful; and if this fact could 
be made known to him, and proved beyolld all doubt, 1 feel perfectly 
convinced that he would not only pardon the Count dc Morseiul for 
his past errors, but show him some mark of favour, in gratitude for 
what he has done.’ 

‘The *King does know it,’ replied Herval, sharply ; ‘ the King 
must know itj for I have heard that the whole papers of 
1 latr^aumont fell into the hands of Louvois ; and 1 have rftysclf seen 
that foul tiger’s name written,tO|^an o/dcr for fay ariest one of 
Hatreaumonl's accomplices.’ * . 

I’ 2* 
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‘ But that does not prove,’ replied the Chevalier, ‘ that either 
the King or Louvois knew of this act of the Count’s.’ 

‘ It does prove it,’ replied the dying man; ‘ for the only letttcr I 
ever wrote to Hatr^anmont in my life was to tell him that I had 
failed in my purpose of killlnf' the tyrant; that every thing had 
gone fair till the Count de Morseiul came in between me and him, 
and declared, that I should take his life firSt. I told him all, every 
thing—how I got into the gardens of Versailles at night, and hicK 
under the terrace where the Kmg walked alone—^how yon babbling 
fool betrayed my purpose to the Count, and he came and prevented 
me doing the deed 1 ought to have done, cvefi if I had taken his life 
first. I told him all this, and I cursed the Count of Morseiul 
in my madness, over again and again—and now the man whose life 
he saved is seeking to bring him»to the block.’ 

‘ Vhis is extraordinary and important,’ said the Chevalier : ‘ I can¬ 
not believe that the King knows it. I^ouvois must have kept it 
from his ears. Will you make a deposition of this, my good fellow, 
as early to-morrow as we can get proper witnesses and a notary ?’ 

‘ Early to-morrow ? ’ said the man faintly, ‘ early to-mofrow 
f-hevalier?—I shall ilcver see a to-morrow. Now is your only 
moment, and as for witnesses, quick, get paper and pen and ink. 
There is not half an hour’s life in mei If you had come when 
first I sent, there would have been plenty of time. But now every 
moment is a loss. ’ 

‘ Quick, Riquet,’ (?ied the Chevalier,* bid the officer at the door 
run to my quarters, ^d bring down pen and ink and paper, without 
a moment’c' delay. ’ 

lliquet lost no time, and the Chevalier endeavoured as far as po.s 
sible to keep Herval quiet till the means of writing were brought. 
The dying man would go on speaking, however, but with his voice 
becoming lower and lower, and his ideas evidently in some degree 
confused. Onc6? or twice he spoke as if he were at Versailles, and 
in the presence of the King; then seemed as if he fancied himself * 
conversipg with Hatr^aumont; and then again pronounced the name 
of Claire more than once, and talked of happiness. When Riquet 
and the officer returned, however, with,the materials for writing, 
he had still strength and recollection enough to commence his de¬ 
claration in a formal maner. 

‘ I, Armand Herval, * he said, ‘ do hereby declare, and on the 
bed of death affirm most solemnly, that had it not been that the 
Count de Morseiul prevented me, I would have shot the King of 
France,upon the terrace at Versailles, after the play, on the night be¬ 
fore the arrest of the Chevalier de Rohan, and that all I said was 
perfectly true, in a lettei. which was written by mf to Monsieur de 
Hatr4aumont, dated on the — I cannot recollect the day: ’ he addecJ 
in a low®r tone,* it seems as if a m^st Jiad come over that part of my 
memory. ’ . • 
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' Never mind, ’ said the Chevalier, ^ go on, my good friend, go 
on, the date is unimportant. ’ 

‘ Was it the twenty-fourth or the twenty-fifth ?’continued the 
man. ‘ I cannot recollect for the life of me, your Mcajesty. It’s a 
short life, too. Mine will soon be spent, and Claire’* is all gone—* 

lie spoke very faintly, indeed; iftid the Chevalier said, ‘ You for¬ 
get, my friend, you forget. We were talking of the Count de 
'Morseiul. * 

‘ Ah !’«crifcd the man, with a greater effort, and starting up on 
the straw—“ Ah, so we were.—What a fool I am !—Write it down, 
quick!—Write it dowfl, quick!—But take your fingers off my 
throat!—Take your fingers off my throat!—I cannot speak if you 
stop my breath !—What’s the use of putting out the bght ?—Why 
do you put out the light ?—Oh, IJeaven, it is death, it is death,’ 
and, failing back upon the straw, the strong frame shook for a mo¬ 
ment, as if an ague had seized liim, and then all was still. 

The Chevalier d’Evran shut his teeth close, saying, * This is 
unfortunate. However, you arc a witness, Riquet, to all that he 
said.’ 

‘ Lord bless you, noble Sir,’ replied the valet, ‘ nobody will be¬ 
lieve a word that 1 say. I should consider my character ruined 
for ever if ther#was any body, in all Europe, that would believe 
me upon my oath.’ 

‘ 1 had forgot,’ said the Chevalier, dryly ; ‘ your character is in 
no danger, I believe, on that score. But my word will be believed, 
and my voice, at least shall be heard.’ \ 

‘ Well, Sir,’ replied Riquet, perhaps a litth' piqued at, the Chc-« 
valier’s reply, ‘ let mo add my voice too ; for tlufiigh they may 
believe me in nothing else, they may, perhaps, believe me ih a con¬ 
fession which will go to twist my own neck. I wish to be sent to 
the King, Sir ; though if you can find out when he is in a good 
humour I should prefer it. But my object is to i?»form him that it 
was altogether my fault, and my foolishness, and my crime that 
prevented the Count de Morseiul from going to Versailles .as soon 
as he was liberated from the Bastille to throw himself at the King’s 
feet. If it had not been for that aforesaid foolishness of mine he 
woul^ never have come hither, would never have led the r^els at 
all, and most liktiy, by this time, would have been as high in the 
King’s good graces as ever.’ • • 

‘ I have heard all this before,’ said the Chevalier. ‘ But are you 
positively tesolved, my good friend, to go voluntarily and make con¬ 
fession of all these things ?—Do you remember the consequences?— 
Do yoif think of the risks ?’ 

‘ No, Sir,’ rcj^ied Riquet, ‘ I do quite the contrary. I try*to for¬ 
get them all as fast as possible, being resolved to go at hny rate, and, 
therefore, judging that the le^s I thinleabout risks and consqquences 
the better.’ •* 
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‘ By Heaven, thou art right,* replied the Chevalier, ‘ and thou 
shalt have a bottle of Burgundy, if there be one in the camp, to 
keep warm thy good philosophy. See, there is the grey of the 
morning coming in, and I may well go away satisfied with having 
found one ma^ in the world who is not so great a scoundrel as I 
thought him. * * 

The Chevalier returned to the hut in which he had established 
his quarters,and cast himself down for an hour’s repose ; but before 
the daylight had been long in the sky he was on foot again, and at 
the door of the farm-house which contained Clemence de Marly. 
He was immediately admitted; and, strange as it may seem, if the 
Count do Morsciul had witnessed that meeting, it would certainly 
have wrung his heart more than the loss of a great battle. The 
royalist commander advanced at once to his fair prisoner, and 
putting his arms lightly round her, kissed her cheek without any 
a})pareut reluctance on her part; and her first exclamation was, 
‘ ()h, Louis, I am glad to see you safe! You know not how my 
heart is torn!’ 

‘ I dare say it is, my pretty Clemence,’ replied the Chevalier, in 
lus usual light tone; ‘ but you, who have been doing nothing else 
but tearing other people’s hearts for the last five years, must take you 
turn now. You have placed me in a terrii)le predidiment however, 
thoiightless girl,’ he added. ‘ You arc obstinate as an Arragonese 
mule about this matter of religion, and will not be contented till you 

have got yourself roa^.id in this world as preparatory to-’ 

‘ But tell me, LouiC—tell me about him!’ demanded Clemence, 
•t Is he safe,^ Has,he escaped from this awful night?’ 

‘ I suppose ^ou mean Morseiul, by /te and /li/n,* said the Chevalier, 
‘ and if so, he is safe, as far as a I know. He has escaped. That 
is to say, he has not been taken, thank God—though one time he 
was very near it; by the flash of the guns, T saw his face in the 
middle of our min:—^l)ut I dare say now, Clemence, that you would 
a thousand-fold rather have me killed than this heretic of yours V 
‘1^0 not be unkin(f, Louis,’ replied Clemence—‘I would of 
course rather have neither of you killed ; but now that you have 
got me, tell me what is to be my fiite ?’ 

‘ Why, that question is difficult to answer,’ said tlyj Chevgilier ; 
‘ Heaven knows, 1 did not want you, Madam. • 1 was obliged to 
write yoiu a formal summorfe to return, for mere decency’s sake; 
but 1 certainly never expected you wovdd obey it. You might have 
said. No, silly girl, without telling all the world that youdiad turn¬ 
ed Huguenot—dll for the love of a gallant knight.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Louis ! Do speak seriously,' replied Clemence : ‘ you 
very well knoAv I was whe.t you call a Huguenot loimbefore.’ 

‘ Not quit/i, Cflemcnce ! not quite !’ cried the Chevalier : ‘ you 
were wljat may be Called Huguenotin.^ But this rash and impru¬ 
dent determination of declaring yoiir feelings, doubts, or whatevor 
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tliey may be, at the very moment when the sword of persecution is 
drawn, was, indeed, very silly, Clemencc. What is to be done now is 
rendered doubly difficult, and I suppose I must of course connive at 
your escape. We must take means to have an intimation conveyed 
for some trading vessels to hover about the coast, to give you an 
opportunity of getting away till this? fierce bigotry has gone by. It 
will not last long ; and* in a year or two, I doubt not, exiles w ill be 
permitted to return. The only difficulty will be to have the ships 
opportunely*; but I think 1 can manage that.’ 

‘ Oh, do, do, Louis !’ exclaimed Clemencc, eagerly.* ‘ 'I'hat is all 
that can be desired ; and pray try to persuade Albert to fly at once.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ replied the (Jhevalicr, laughing, ‘ that must not be 
my task, Clemence. On that subject I dare not say a w'ord. Jhit you 
may well do what you will. I wijl take care that the means of 
flight to another country shall be provided for you, and you may take 
with you any one that is willing to go.’ 

‘ But then,’ exclaimed Clemence, ‘ I must have the op^rtunity 
of persuading him.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ exclaimed the Chevalier : ‘ the first thing you liave 
to do is to get out of my camp as fast as you ean. I would not have 
you three days here for the world; for as affairs go at present, I can¬ 
not answer that-the power,of protecting you will be left to me for 
three days. However,’ he added, after a moment’s thought*. ‘ to-day 
you must stay and march on with us, and before to-morrow, I trust I 
shall be able to put you under such protection as will insure you 
safety and support in your flight ; and no\. pi etty maid, I must 
leave you. We shall begin to march about OL^m. In, the moan* 
time there is a courier going to Montaign, so scut? off thither for 
whatever you may need to make you comfortable. An easy horse 
shall be ready for you ; and if at any time you may feel yourself 
inclined to gallop away, you may take him with you as a present 
from me. By the way, little heretic,’ he added, *when he got to 
the door, ‘you will want money for your peregrinations.’ 

‘ Oh, no,’ replied Clemence, ‘ I have plenty. 1 have plenty, I 
assure you. 1 have near two hundred double louis which 1 took to 
the prison in hopes-.’ 

‘ Little do you know of what you may want, silly girl,’'replied 
the Chevalier. 4 Why one of .these very merchant ships may de¬ 
mand the half of that lor carrying you ot^er. Here,’ he addod, draw¬ 
ing forth a leathern purse embroidered in gold—‘ I don’t know 
how much there is here, but you must take it too; and if by any 
unforeseen circumstance you should need more when in England, 
draw oh me what they call a bill of exchange.’ 

Clemencc tooje the money mthout ceremony, as if it wcre*a mere 
matter of course, and unly added, ‘ Come and see me* again before 
we march, Ijouis.’ » • ^ 

, The Chevalier nodded his’h tad and left her 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE LAST EFFORTS. 

t 

To describe the military manoeuvres which took place during the 
three or four following days would be neither amusing nor instruc¬ 
tive to the reader. Suffice it to say, that the small ^oree of the 
Count de Morseiul diminished*as he retreated, while the army of 
the Chevalier d’Evran was increased by the virrival of two new re¬ 
giments. The latter had thus an opportunity of extending his line, 
and frustrating a vigorous effort made by the Count to cut his way 
into Brittany. Every effort th^t the Protestant leader made to 
bring to his aid those who had promised very soon to join him, only 
showed him tliat the estimation which he had formed of the degree 
of vigour and unanimity to be expected from the Huguenots was 
but too "accurate. Almost all those determined and daring leaders of 
the lower orders w*ho had given energy and activity to all the move¬ 
ments of the insurgents had fallen in the preceding skirmishes. Herval 
was heard of no more ; Paul Virlay had been seen by one of the 
soldiers to fall by a shot through the heQd towards the close of the 
last affair ; and at length, with not more than five hundred men 
under his command, Albert of Morseiul found himself shut in be¬ 
tween a force of eighyihousand men and the sea. The only conso¬ 
lation thathe had wa/to h'ear that Clemence de Marly was safe, and 
/inly hope )vas that^some vessels from Rochelle, for which he had 
despatched a shallop in haste, might be tempted by the large sum he 
offered to hasten round and carry off a certain portion of his troops, 
comprising the principal leaders, while the rest laid down their arms, 
and he himself surrendered to the fate that awaited him. 

Such were hisfplans and purpose when the last day of the insur¬ 
rection dawned upon the world ; and we must pause for an instant 
to describe the situation of his little force on that eventful morning. 

There' is upon that coast a small rocky island, not so high as the 
celebrated Mont St. Michel, which is on the opposite side of the 
peninsdla of Brittany, but in almost every other respect similar to 
that famous rock. At the time we speak of this islend was fortified, 
and the guns of the castle commanded almost entirely the small bay in 
which it was situated. At low water the island becomes a peninsula, 
being joined to the land like the Mont St. Michel by a narrow neck 
of land, along the top of which there ran a paved causeway, covered 
entirely by the sea to the depth of five or six feet at the time ■of high 
water. ‘ The commandant.of the fort w?i8 a Protestai^tgentleman who 
had distinguished himself in some degree in the service. He had 
been raised, and greatly favoured by the influence of the Counts of 
Morseiul, and owed his pogt to them# ‘^Hc had not only promised to 
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co-operate with the young Cpunt in the commencement of the unfor¬ 
tunate revolt, but he had sent him some assistance, and a large quan¬ 
tity of ammunition ; and when the Count found that he was cut aS 
from forcing his way into Brittany on the one hand, or reaching 
Sainctonge on the other, he had shaped his course past Montaigu 
towards the little bay in which this island was situated, and had suc¬ 
ceeded in reaching it, notwithstanding the efforts of the royalist corps 
to prevent him. 

Opposite fb the island was a small ^village, on a high bank above 
the sca-shore. It possessed a large chui’ch, and two or three walled 
farm houses; and during one half' of the night after his arrival, the 
Count toiled with the country people who were principally Pro¬ 
testants, to throw up breastworks and plant pallisadcs, so as to fortify 
the village in as strong a manner*as possible. Four cannon, which 
were all that he possessed, were planted to command the principal 
road leading to the village, and ere morning the whole was brought 
to such a condition as to enable the little band of Proteatants to 
offer a determined and lengthened resistance, should they be driven 
to do so. 

Was it then, it may be asked, the purpose of the Count to offer 
that resistance ? It certainly was not; but feeling perfectly sure 
that the Chevalier d’Evtan was disposed to grant the Protestants 
the most lenient terms consistent with his duty, he took these 
measures in order to give him the best excuse for treating with the 
insurgents, and granting them a favourablc^apitulation. ‘ If,’ he 
thought, ‘ the Chevalier can show to the King that it would have 
cost him two or three thousands of his best trooj5s tc^ overcome or 
slaughter a poor body of five hundred men, Louis is too wise 
and too good a soldier himself not to hold him perfectly justified 
foi’^ranting the mildest terms.’ 

When all was completed, the Count cast himself down to rest, 
and slept for some time from ufter exhaustion. B^ the first ray of 
morning, however, he was upon the shore, looking towards the sea, 
and beheld, to his no small joy and satisfaction, three vessels, at the 
distance of about four or five miles, standing of and on, as if‘wait¬ 
ing for the tide to enter the bay. The tide, however, though not 
quitc*at the ebb, had sunk so low that there was no chance of their 
being able to come in till it had quite ^onc down and risen again; 
and Albert of Morseiul looked with anxiety for the passing of six or 
seven hours, which must thus elapse. 

His aniSicty now led him to the other side of the village, and 
going Jo one of the farm houses, situated at the corner of a small 
cart-road which he had barricaded, he went up to a window'on the 
first floor, and* looked over the wide vie^ that sloped a^^ay below. 
There appeared, what he had expected to find, the camp of the 
Chevalier d’Evran, hemming^diim in on all sides. Th^distance 
bbtween the village and the first tents waS about two miles, so that 
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at any time without more than half an hour’s notice, the attack 
upon his little fortress might commence. He was quit prepai'cd, it 
is true, and doubted not to be able to maintain his post for many 
hours, knowing that his men would fight with the enci’^y of despair. 

But no movement whatsoever in the royalist camp indicated any 
great haste to attack him. There were no,groups of officers busily 
reconnoitring; there were no regiments drawn up as if to march to the 
assault; and the only objects that were seen were tw^, files of sol¬ 
diers marching along to reliet-e the guard jg; different points of the 
camp. All this was satisfactory to an expcidenced eye like that of 
the Count de Morseiul, and well knowing his opponent, he judged 
that the Chevalier was waiting for some reply from Paris, ere 
he gave any answeir to the terms which he the Count had suggested. 

He paused, therefore, for nearly twenty minutes, gazing over 
the scene, when si^ddcnly, from a point of tlic camp where nothing 
seemed stirring before, a little group of persons on horseback 
drew ofit, and rode swiftly towards the village. The moment after 
the Count perceived that tivo of those persons -were clad in women’s 
garments; and the rapidity with which they came, showed him 
that they were fearful of being stopped. Going down from the 
window in haste, he sprang upon homback, and with the attendants 
who were waiting for him below, rode out upon the side of the hill, 
in order to assist the fugitives in case of need; but no sign of pur¬ 
suit took place till oncrjlialf of the distance or more bad been passed 
, by the little party ;/^d the Count dismounting about a quarter of 
,a mUe frgin the village, watched their coming with eager eyes and a 
beating hearty as he recognised the form of (Jlemence de Marly. 

■ When ehe was beyond all risk of being overtaken, a small party of 
cavaliers issued i'orth from another part of the cjimp, and rode on 
towards the vilhige, but slowly, and they were still at more than a 
mile’s distance ^wben Clemcncc Avas in the arms of her lover, and 
weeping upon Ins bosom. He led her in as fast as possible, follow¬ 
ed by the maid Maria, and no less a person than Jerome Riquet, 
who seefned to have found breaking his w’ord so strong a tcmx)ta- 
tion,' that he could not resist it. 

A rumour had spread amongst the Protestants in the town that 
something of interest was proceediiig without, aiid when the'Count 
and Clftmencc turned tow^ards the village they found that their 
meeting had been witnessed by many eves. But in the faces of 
those tlicy passed, Albert of Morseiul read courage brightened, and 
resolution strengthened, by that which they had just seen; and 
there was not a man within that little eiicampmcnt whose h^^art did 
not fCel elevated and cqufirmed by witnessing the bursting forth of 

■ those tender fend ennobling feelings, which ever,‘when pure and 

spirit, and brighten his mind, 
witliin the barfiefs, the Count turned for a n\p- 
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ccmp ; but it did not seem tbat they were in pursuit of Clemence, 
for they shaped their course along the road towards the principal 
entrance of the village, and when the Count turned, he clearly saw 
them displaying a flag of truce. He led Clemence into the house 
where ho had taken up his head quarters, however, and saying a 
fewsoothing words, left her to scewlfatwas the intelligence which the 
Chevalier’s envoys convtjyed. As he walked down he met a mes¬ 
senger coining to demand his presence at the barrier ; and on ap¬ 
proaching itf he found waiting, in the guard-house, the old English 
officer. Sir Thomas Ccdil, with one dr. two French gentlemen with 
whom he was slightly acquainted. 

‘ Monsieur de Morseiul,’ said the old Englishman, * I have been 
charged by Major-General the Chevalier d’Evran to communicate to 
you the only terms which he is jicrmitted by the King to grant 
under the circumstances in which you respectively stand. He was 
long in hopes that those terms would liave been more favourable 
than they are, and they are very painful to me to announeg. But 
as you conveyed to him a message through me, he thought that I 
ought to undertake to bear the reply.’ 

‘ I thank you, my dear Sii-,’ replied the Count, ‘ most sincerely 
for undertaking the task. But, as a preliminary, let me tell you be¬ 
fore th('sc gentlemen who have come with you, as well as before 
Monsi(!ur dll Bar here, and my own friends around mo,'that the 
only terms which I will accept arc those which I notified to the 
Chevalier d’Evran through you, namely, permission for any one 
hundred of my friends of the reformed region to retire from 
Franco unmolested ; a free pardon to all the rqst, except mysclfj 
on Living down their arms, and a promise that they shall be permit¬ 
ted to exercise their religion in private without annoyance. On ‘ 
these conditions we will immediately lay dowm onr arms, and I will 
surrender myself at discretion to his Majesty’s pleasure.’ 

^ No, no!’—No, no!’ cried several voices anwiigst the Protes¬ 
tants; ‘we cannot submit to that. Wo ^will die at our post 
with arms in our hands, rather than thdt the Count shal]^ be sacri¬ 
ficed. ’ ' % , 

‘ My good friends, * replied the Count, * that is a personal matter 
altogether, \ have made the best terms that I can for you, and I 
have done w'hat'*!judge rigljt for myself; knowing that the only 
way of dealing with his Majesty is to fhrow myself upondais mag¬ 
nanimity. ’ 

The old Englishman aviped away a tear from his eye. * I am 
sorry to say. Sir, ’ he rejoined, ^ that I cannot even mention suoh 
favourable terms as those. On condition of your immediately lay¬ 
ing down your arps, the Chevalier d’Kvranf in the name of the King, 
offers the following:—Permission for eve- y one not; absolutely a 
subject of France to leave the,cqjintry*unmolestlbd. Free p^rdiJn to 
aU but the actual leaders of tlje revolt, specified in the following 
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liflt. They must uncouditicmally surrender to the King's pleibsure, 
and trust to his mercy. ’ 

The list apparently contained about fifty names; at the head of 
which stood that of the Count of Morseiul. The Count looked 
round upon the Protestant’gentlemen by whom he was surrounded. 
On all their countenances buf one or two there was awe, but not 
fear. As the only reply needful, the Matquis du Bar laid his fin¬ 
ger upon the hilt of his sword, and the Count turning to Sir Tho¬ 
mas Cecil, said, ‘ You perceive. Sir. that it is utterly iftipOssible we 
can accede to'this demand, jf know not whether it has been made 
under any mistaken impression; but when I Sffered what I did offer 
through you to the Chevalier d’Evran, I was just as certain that we 
should be reduced to the situation in which we are at present as I 
am now—^nay, expected it to be worse than it is. We can but die. 
Sir; and I have not the slightest objection to lead you round the 
preparations which I have made for resisting to the last; so that if 
our bloqd must be shed, and the Chevalier is determined to sacrifice 
the lives of a large body of our royal master’s troops, he may be 
satisfied that he cannot carry this position without the loss of two or 
three thousand men. ’ ‘ 

* It is not necessary, Count. It is not necessary, ’ replied the old 
officer. ^ The Chevalier has no choice ; the terms are dictated by 
higher Authority; and all that he can do farther than signify those 
terms to you is to grant you five hours to consider of them. If you 
like to accept a truce /ir that time you may take it.* 

The Count was not a little surprised at this indulgence, but he 
took care tr express none ; and accepting the truce willingly, suf¬ 
fered the old dfficer to depart. One or two of the young Ffench 
officers,* whom he had known in the a^^my, wrung his hand as they 
went away, and besought him, with kindly feelings, to think well of 
what he was about. One of them, however, ere he went, whispered 
a more important word in his ear. * 

* There are ships out, at sea.* he said. * You and the other lead¬ 
ers may get off before the five hours are out.* 

The Count took no notice, but wished him Good-by ; and return¬ 
ing with Monsieur du Bar and the rest of the officers, he held a brief 
consultation with them in the saloon of the little inn. f> o 

* Had we more boats,* he said, * the matter wou‘M be easily ma¬ 
naged. 'But there are bu€ two on the shore, which will not carry 
out above twenty of us. However, my good friends, it becomes 
necessary to take some prompt resolution. I have begun t'6 be some¬ 
what doubtful to-day of Le Luc, who commands in the fort. ^He has 
sent me no answer to my note of last night, and though I" do not 
believe that he would be IJo great a scoundrel, after iall his promises, 
M to turn kgainst us, yet I must ascertain decidedly what are his 
intentions ; for he might sink"the boats as they passed under his 
guns. If he be still friendly to us^*"aiid willing really to aid us, af e 
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axe safe, for while the soldiery lay down their arms and sorrender 
upon promise of free pardon, you, gentlemen, who all of you, I find, 
are upon this long list of pro8cription> can march along the causeway 
into the fort, and embark in the ships that lie out there. If, on the 
contrary, we find him a traitor, we must make the boats hold as 
many as they will, and take the chdhce of the scoundrel firing upon 
them. I shall only claim to have one place reserved in one of the 
boats.’ 

* Two/ said du Bar ; ‘ surely two, Morseiul. Did I not see a 

lady ?’ * 

^ It is for her I speak,* replied the Count. * Du Bar, in pity do not 
urge me in matters where my resolution is taken. I have pangs and 
agony at my heart sufficient at this moment, believe me, to be spared 
that of refusing a friend.—Now ^hen gentlemen,’ he added, after 
a moment’s pause, ‘ let five of you accompany me along the cause¬ 
way which must be passable by this time, to speak to Gover¬ 
nor Le Luc. If you will mount your horses, I will be dqjrn with 
you in an instant,’ and he went up to take one hurried embrace of 
ner loved, and explain to her what had happened, and what was 
proposed, concealing from her, as far as htf could, the dangers and 
difficulties of their situation ; but concealing from her stdl more 
carefully, his own purpose* of surrendering at discretion. 

When this was done he went down, and finding the othdt gentle¬ 
men ready, sprang upon his horse, without noticing that a multitude 
of the inferior Protestants had gathered rouM, and seemed to be 
watching them with somewhat suspicious eyes * 

The sea had not quite left the causeway dry, except in one or twft 
places, and the sands were still quite covered. BuPthe only result 
of this was to force the Count and his train to proceed slowly, and* 
one by one, while he himself led the way, the white stone pavement 
being clearly discernible through the thin water. 

In the mean time, however, "the Protestants whtihad been gazing 
at him as he mounted, gathered into knqts together, and seemed 
to be speaking hastily and discontentedly. Some of th^ inferior 
officers joined them, and a great deal of tumult and talking qnsued 
which called out several of the gentlemen of the party to re- 
monetfrate. »But remonstrance seemed in vain, and the crowd 
soon after trooped away out oftthe little open space where they had 
assembled, in the directions of the corals de garde, where the small 
battery of cannon was* placed. Various broken sentences, however, 
were heard from time to time such, as, ‘ I would hardly have 
believed it. To take care of themselves, and leave us to perish. 

I alwaf s said, we should be made the sacrifice. Better be a 
Catholic and at^eace, than that.’ • 

* Ride after the Count and tell him what is going on,^said one of the 
gentlemen to another, ‘ whi[je | go tef our good minister, Jllonsieur 
Vigni, and get him to reasjjn with them.. You see they are 
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mistaking the matter altogether, and think that we are going to 
abandon them. Make haste, or it will be too late. 

The suggestion was instantly followed; but ere the officer could 
get his horse and ride down to the sea shore, the Count and his 
party were nearly at the fort, and to them we must now turn. 

The progress of the young geAeral of the Ifuguenots had been 
slower than it might have been, not only on account of the causeway 
being partially covered with water, but also because the stone, with 
which it was composed, had in some places been broken up or carri¬ 
ed away. at length reached, however, the fortified head of the 
canseway at the foot of the rock, and then tiemanded admission to 
speak with the governor. 

This was refused him ; but as such might naturally be the case, 
hii suspicions were but little incroiised by that event. He, however, 
directed the officer in command immediately to send up and inform 
the governor Le Luc of his being there, and of his desire to speak 
with hii||. 

After keeping hipi some time, the officer returned, saying, ‘ tliat 
Monsieur le Luc would come down himself to speak with the Count, 
and during the period that the Protestant leaders were thus occupied 
in waiting for the appearance of the governor, the Protestant officer 
arrived from the village, bringing news that the soldiery which had 
been left‘behind were in a state of actual mutiny, having entirely 
mistaken the object of the (/ount and his companions, and imagined 
that they were eng^^d in seeking their own safety, leaving the 
soldiers to meet whatA^er fate might befall them.* 

‘ * In the mame of Heaven, ride back, Du Bar,’ said the Count, 

* and quiet thdhi till I return. It is better for me to stay and speak 
to this worthy gentleman, who seems to be showing us a cold face, 
ns you know he owes every thing to my house. I will return 
instantly, as soon as he condescends to favour us with his pre- , 
scnce.’ • • 

Du Bar did not rep\y, but turned his horse,’ for they were still 
kept on the outside even of the causeway head, and rode back as 
fast a§ he could go, accompanied by one of the other officers. 

The Count remained, growing more and more impatient every 
moment; and the governor, perhaps thinking that he would get 
tired of waiting, and retire without an answer, "kept him nearly 
half an hour before he mndb his appearance. He then came down 
•with that dull and dogged look, which generally accompanies the 
purpose of disgraceful actions ; and the Count, rcstraining*hi8 indig¬ 
nation, called to him to cause the drawbridge to be lowered, in order 
that be,might speak to him more privately. * 

* No, indeed,’ replied tiic governor, -with a scoff j/ with the little 
force 1 havfe in here, I shall not think of causing the drawbridge to 
be lowered, when i know that thq. vJUage is occupied by a large 
paa-ty of armed traitors.* ■ v 
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* Traitors !* exclaiined the Count; but again overcoming his 
anger, he added, in a cooler tone, ‘ Monsieur le Luc, up to this 
moment I have believed you to be of the reforAed church.* 

‘ I am so no longer,’ muttered the governor. 

* Well, Sir,’ continued the Count, ‘ there are other things which 
may have influence ujwn men of Honour and good feeling besides 
their religion. There is# at the village, as you say, a large party of 
Protestant gentlemen, assembled in defence of their liberty and 
freedom ^f Conscience: they find themselves unable to resist the 
power of those that would oppress^hem; terms are proposed for 
extending a free pardofi to all but some tliirty or forty ; those thirty 
or forty arc desirous of obtaining shelter in this fortress for one or 
two hours at the utmost, till they can embark in those ships, which 
are waiting for the rising of the tide. Now, Monsieur le Luc, my 
father gave you the first commission that you held under the crown. 
He obtained for yoii your first promotion, and I bestowed upon 
you the post in this fortress which you now liold. Will you. Sir, 
grant us the shelter that we demand at your hand ?’ 

* Very pretty,’ replied liC Luc, ‘ to talk of honour, and ask me 
to betray the trust that the King reposes in tne.’ 

Still the Coaut kept his temper. * You refuse, then V he demand¬ 
ed. • 

‘ Yes, that 1 do,’ answered the governor in a rude tone^ and the 
sooner you take yourself back to the land the better, for I am in no 
humour to be trifled with.’ \ 

* It was with difficulty that the Count restrained himself i but there ' 
was one chance more, and he tried it. « • • 

‘ Yet another word, my good friend,’ he said. * There is a mat¬ 
ter in which you can favour us without endangering your own safe- * 
ty, or getting into discredit with the government, If we attempt to 
pass to the ships in what boats we can find, will you pledge me your 
word that you do not fire into them V • 

* If you do not make haste away from tl:^p gates of this fortress, 
replied the governor, who saw, by the quivering of the Cpunt’s lip^ 
the contempt that he could not help filing, ‘ I will fire upijn you 
where you arc, and will sihk the boat of every traitor that comes 
withiii shot.’ % 

‘ Sir,’ said the’T^ount, ‘ yove arc a dastardly, pitiful, contemptible 
scoundrel. It is only happy for you thit the drawbridge is between 
us, or I would treat you like an ill-conditioned hound, and lash 
you withih an inch of your life under my horses feet.’ 

* You shall hear more, traitor ; you shall hear more in a minute,’ 

replied^ the governor. ‘ And mind, I tell you, the faster you go the 
better for you.’i • 

Thus saying, he turned away, and mounted the zlgzhg staircase 
in the rock with a rapid steij. , The T!ount paused, and 4irncd his 
Horse; but that very momentthe saw a. party of horsemen at the 
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«ther end of the cagpeway apparently coming towards him with great 
speed, part of them upon the sands, which by this time had been 
left dry, part of thfm following the road in the midst. 

‘ It is Du Bar and the rest,’ said he, in a low voice, to one of the 
gentlemen near him. * I have a very great mind to stay here, and 
try to punish that fellow for his fiisolence. I could swim that little 
bit of sea in a moment, and the drawbridge once in our possession, 
the castle would be ours. 

‘ Count, Count,’ shouted the officer of the guard fronf thfe fortress 
side of the drafwbridge, * for Gild’s sake make haste and ride back. 
I hear that governor of ours giving orders fbr charging the cannon 
with grape. He will fire upon you as sure as I am alive, for he 
sent word to the Chevalier d’Evran last night that he would do so.* 

‘ I thank you. Sir, for your cojirtesy,’ replied the Count calmly, 

* Under these circumstances, my friends, it is better for us to go 
back.’ 

The other officers put their horses into a quick pace, and they 
rode on ; but t*hey had scarcely gone a hundred yards when the 
cannon of the castle opened a fire of grape upon them. The shot, 
however, flew over their heads, as they were too near the walls to 
be easily hit, except from the drawbridge, where the Count could 
see preparations being made for following up the same course. At 
the same "moment, however, he pulled up his horse, exclaiming, 

‘ Good God, that is not the Marquis du Bar; it is the Chevalier 
d’ Evran!’ A 

' The officers who wvre with him paused also, and to their surprise, 
and somewhat to their consternation, perceived that, shut in as they 
were by the stfa on two sides, and by the fortress on another, the 
' only opfen ground before them was occupied by the Commander-in- 
chief of the royalist forces, with a numerous staff, and a small escort 
of cavalry. 

‘ We nave nothing for it, my frinds,’ said the Count de Morseiul 
in a low, calm tone, ‘ bqt to surrender ; it is evident our men have 
capitulated in the village. Let us ride on and meet them.’ 

Thus sajdng he spurred on his horse, while the Chevalier d’Evran 
galloped forward on his side, waving * his hat, and shaking his 
clenched fist towards the people on the walls of tlm fort, ft'hey 
either did not recognise him, however, or did nof choose to obey 
his commands ; and beford he and the Count de Morseiul met, a 
second discharge of grape-shot took place frofn the cannon of the 
castle. At the same moment the Count de Morseitil beheld the 
Chevalier d’Evran suddenly check up his horse, press his hand 
upon his side and fall headlong to the ground, while one^ of the 
horses of the Count’s parly was killed upon the spot, and an officer 
of the Chevalier’s staff fell wounded, but rose up again immediately. 

The pount gaUbped eagfcrly qp ^ the spot where he had seen 
the Chevalier d’Evr^ fall, and the Jtnemory of long friendship caiAe 
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painfully back upon his heart. Before he had^eached the group 
of soldiers and officers, however, five or six men had raised the un¬ 
fortunate commander from the ground, and were bearing him rapid¬ 
ly back towards the village. So eagerly were those who remained 
conversing together, and so fully occupied with their own thoughts, 
that tho Count de Morseiul might, ^o all appearance, have passed by 
them without opposition •or inquiry ; but he himself drew in his rein, 
demanding, ‘ Is he much hurt ?’ 

‘ Alas i Monsieur de Morseiul,’ replied the officer, who seem¬ 
ed to be next in command, ‘ he i^ dead ! Killed on the spot by 
that in fernal shot! ^iid a nobler gentleman, or better soldier, 
never lived. But some of your own people are killed also; are 
they not?’ 

‘ One of the horses only, I bclieye,’ replied the Count. ‘ Pray, 
may I ask how all this has happened ?—Poor Louis !’ 

‘ Ride on, ride on, Charliot,’ said the officer, speaking to one of 
his own men before he answered the Count, ‘ that scoundrel 
will fire upon us again. Tell him I will hang him over the 
drawbrdgc if he fires another shot. Monsieiir de Morseiul, I 
will explain all this as we ride back, for you will have but little 
time to make your arrangements. Scarcely half an hour ago as 
Monsieur d’Evrau and the rest of us were reconnoitring pretty 
close to your camp, a party of your men qame out and offered to 
capitulate on certain terms, which the Chevalier instantly agreed to, 
and they gave us possession of the gate and^orps de gsrde. Just 
at that moment, however, came up MonsieuAlu Bar, who remon¬ 
strated somewhat angrily with the Chevalier on *iigning^ capitula-» 
tion with the men, when he had given the officers a truc^ of five hours 
to consider of his terms. He represented that in those fivh hours 
.nil the gentlemen named in the proscribed list might have made their 
escape. On that the Chevalier replied, that he intended to take 
no advantage; that the truceshould bo held to existfiotwithstanding 
the capitulation; and that every gentlemen on that list might act 
exactly as he pleased, without any one trying to impede hini. He 
could not suffer them, of course, to pass through our camp ; Imt if 
they could escape by sea they might. He said, however, that he 
wishe^ to spoa^ with Le Luc, and that he would take the liHcrty of 
riding down through the village. Du Bar then asked if he intend¬ 
ed to bid Le Luc fire on the boats or sliips. He answered quite the 
contrary ; that his only intention was to supersede him in his com¬ 
mand, and»put an officer in his place who would keep tho truce to 
the letter. You have, therefore, yet four hours nearly, to do whal> 
you wilk in, Monsieur de Morseiul; for I, of course, taking the 
Chevalier’s command, shall maintain all his arrangements, andT act in 
their full spirit.’* ' • • 

The Count had listened s^ly and* attentively, and wl^pn the 
royalist officer had done speaking, he replied that by his leave he 
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would ride on as fas# as possible to the village, and consult with his 
companions. 

‘ Do so! do so !’ answered the other ; * and now I thinh of it, I 
had better go on to the fort, and put the Chevalier’s intentions in 
execution. For this firing upon you may be considered already a 
breach of the truce. I shall find*you on my return; and at>the lit- 
‘ tie auberge you will meet with an English gentleman most anxious 
to speak with you.’ Thus saying, he turned again towards the 
fort, and the Count, with a sad heart, rode back to the «iilkge. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE BITTER PARTING. 

Just at the entrance of the village, the Count met with his compa¬ 
nion Du Bar. 

* Have you heard all V demanded tha/. officer. * What is to be 
done V ‘ 

* Get the boats ready -with all speed,’ repUed the Count. ‘ The 
tide will turn within oalf an hour, the ships will be able to come 
farther in. Twenty ©r thirty persons may get off in the first boats, 
•which must come back again for a second freight. I see clearly, my 
firiend, that thftre is no intention of dealing harshly with us. All the 
officers Vish us to escape, and there will be no more firing from the 
castle. I must leave the embarkation, and all that, to you, Du Bar, 
for I have things to go through that will try my heart to the utmost. 
I must have a fefv minutes to make up my mind to parting with my 
friends and companions, and all that I love on earth, for ever.—Du 
Bar,* he^ continued, while the other wrung his hand affectionately, 
‘ there will be a young lady who will accompany you, and that 
girl, the daughter of poor Virlay. Yorthave a wife and children 
yourself, whom you love, I know, fondly and devote(Ry. Th§y are 
in safety, you told me, on those opposite shores which I shall never 
see. But let me beseech Vou,—^by the memory of these dark and 
terrible .days, when the nand that now precses yours is, laid in the 
dust, as I know too well must soon be the case,—^let ms beseech 
you, I say, to give every aid and assistance to those two that I now 
commit to your charge. Be to the one as a brother, Du Ba*j and to 
the other Us a father. I#know you to be honest and true as you 
are brave ahd wise ; and I shdl lay my head upon the block with 
more p(^ce at my heart, if you promse me that which I now ask.’ 

‘I do, I do,’ repUed the Marqius, with the tears standing in his 
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eyes. * I do promise you, from my heart, and I vould fain persuade 
you even now to consider-’ 

But the Count waved his hand and rode on. 

There was a considerable crowd round the entrance of the little 
inn, and he had some difficulty in making his way in. At the door 
of the room where he had fixed hi^own quarters, he found two or 
three of the royalist soldiers; but, passing by them, he entered the 
room,^hcn a sight met his eye which might well chill and wring 
his heartf • 

The room was nearly empty, but Stretched upon the long table 
which occupied the mWst, was the fine noble form of the Chevalier 
d’Evran, now still in death. Standing near the head of the body, 
was the old English officer, Sir Thomas Cecil, with an air of deep 
stern grief upon his fine and striking countenance. His hat was 
off, showing his white hair, his arms were crossed upon his chest, 
his head was erect as ever, sind nothing like a tear was in his eye : 
but there was no mistaking the expression of his countenance. It 
was that of intense sorrow. But on the other side of the t^le grief 
was displaying itself in a different manner, and in a different form. 
For there knelt Cl^mence de Marly, with her beautiful head bent 
down over the dead body ; her hair, fallen from its bindings, scatter¬ 
ed wildly, partly over heriown shoulders, partly over the breast of 
the Chevalier; her left hand clasping that of the dead man,* her eyes 
and face buried on.his bosom, while the convulsing sobs that shook 
her whole frame, told how bitterly she was keeping. 

The Count paused with a look of deep*^ sadness ; but there • 
was no anger or jealousy in his countenance.. The eld English 
officer, however, as soon as he perceived him, hutried forward, 
and took both his hands, saying, in a low and solemh voice, * 
‘ You must let her weep. Count, you must let her weep ! It is her 
brother !’ 

* I have been sure of it for several days,’ re|)lied the Count. 

‘ She told me not, but I knew it from what she did tell me. This 
day of agony, however. Sir, is not yet over. I must disturb her 
grief but to waken her to more. You know the short time that is 
allowed for flight. You know the fate that would await her here if 
she vere to rgmain in this country as what is called a relapsed here¬ 
tic, by the cruel ^persecutors of this land. Within two hours from 
this time, my good Sir, she must take her departure for ever. The 
boats will bl ready,* and not a moment must be lost; and in 
those twe short hours she must part with one who loves her 
as well as ever woman yet was loved, with one who truly 
believes she loves him as well as woman’s heart can love— 
and who shaU^ say where is the bouadary of that boun Hess 
affection ? She must part with him, Sir, for ever, and with her na¬ 
tive land.’ . ^ • • 
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‘ This is not her native land,’ replied the old officer. ‘ The lady 
Clemence Cecil, Sir, is an English woman. But in one respect 
you say true. My poor niece must go, for I have experienced in 
ray own person, as you know, how daring is the injustice of aibi- 
trary power in this land, in the prisons of which, I, an English 
subject, have been detained for more than a year and a half, till 
our own papistical and despotic King chcfee to apply to your des¬ 
pot for my liberation, and for the restoration of my brothe^ chil¬ 
dren. She must leave this land indeed. But your •wcs-ds imply 
that you must stay behind. Till me, tell me, my noble friend, is this 
absolutely necessary, in honour and in conscience?’ 

The Count grasped his hand, and pointed to the dead body. *I 
promised him,’ lie said, ‘ who lies there, that I would surrender 
myself to the King’s pleasure., 1 have every reason to believe, 
that, in consideration of that promise, he dealt as favourably with 
us as he was permitted ,* that he even went beyond the strict line 
of his duty to give us some facilities of escape; and I must hold 
my promise to the dead as well as if he were nere to claim it.’ 

‘ God forbid,’ said Sir Thomas Cecil, ‘ that I should say one 
word against it, terrible as is your determination—for you must 
well know the fate that awaits you. It seems to me that there 
was only that one act wanting, to makcrvou all that our poor C16- 
mence otight to love on earth, at the very moment she is to lose 
you for ever. See, she is raising her head. Speak to her, my 
friend, speak to her ly- 

The Count advanced and threw his arms round her. He knew 
-that the guief which she felt was one that words could do nothing 
to mitigate, aftd the only consolation that he offered was thus by 
pressing her fondly to his heart, as if to express that there was 
love and tenderness yet left for her on earth. Clemence rose and 
wiped away her tears, for she felt he might think that some doubt 
of his affection ystingled with her grief for her brother, if she suf¬ 
fered it to fall into excess. 

* Oh, Albert,’ she said, * this is very terrible. I have but you 

now-j-’ 

A hesitation came over the Count de Morseiul as she spoke those 
words, gazing tenderly and confidingly upon him; a l\^sitation,,as to 
whether he should at once tell her 1ms determiuatton, or not let her 
know that he was about to*remain behind, till she was absolutely 
in the boat destined to bear her away. It was a te/l’ible question 
that he thus put to his own heart. But he thought it would be 
o^uel not to tell her, however, dreadful might be the struggle to 
witness and to share. 

* Alas, Cllmence,’ hewplied, * I must soon trus|;yon, for a time 
at least, to oflier guidance, to other protection than my own. The 
boats aye preparing to carryroff a qerjain number of our friends to 
England. You must go in one of Aem, Clemence, and that im^ 
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mediately. Your noble uncle here, for such I understand he is, 
Sir Thomas Cecil, will protect you I know, and be a father to 
you. The Marquis du Bar, too, one of the noblest of men, will be 
to you, as a brother.' 

Clemence replied not, but gazed with a look of deep, earnest, 
imploring inquiry in the countenaifte of her lover, and after a mo¬ 
ment he answered that look by adding, ‘ I have given my promise, 
Cl^rajwce, to remain behind !' 

* iWaaatli, to death !’ cried Clemence, casting herself upon his 
bosom, and weeping bitterly, * youi<are remaining to*die. I know 
it. I know it, and 1 will never quit you !’ 

The Count kissed her tenderly, and pressed her to his heart ; 
but he suffered not his resolution to be shaken. ‘ Listen to me, 
my Clemency’ he said. * What pay be my fate I know not; but 
I trust in God’s mercy, and, in my own uprightness of intentions. 
But think, Clemence, only think, dear Clemence, how terrible 
would be my feelings, how tenfold deep and agonising would be 
all that I may have to suffer, if I knew that, not only I* myself 
was in danger, but that yon also were in still greater peril. If I 
knew that you were in imprisonment, that* the having followed 
the dictates of your conscience was imputed to you as a crime; 
that you were to be to/rnented by the agony of trial, before a 
tyrannical tribunal, and doomed to torture, to cruel death, or to 
eternal imprisonment. Conceive, Clemence conceive how ray 
heart would be wrung under such circumstances. Conceive how to 
every pang that I may otherwise suffer woula-'^be added the infi¬ 
nite weight of grief, and indignation, and suspense on, your ac-» 
count. Conceive all this, and then, oh Clemence, bo merciful, be 
kind, and give me the blessing of seeing you depart in safety, as a ' 
consolation and a support under all that 1 may have myself to sul- 
fer.’ 

Clemence wept bittetly upoifc his bosom, and th| Count soothed 
her by every endearing and tender word.. At length, she sudden¬ 
ly raised her head, as if some new idea hail struck her, and she 
exclaimed, ‘ I will go, Albert. I will go upon one condition, with¬ 
out torturing you more by opposition.’ 

* What is tnat condition, dear Clemence?’ demanded thefCount 
gazing on her Taci, which was.glowing warmly even through her 
tears. * What is that condition, dearesfr Clemence V » 

Clemence hid her face again upon his breast, and answered, ' It 
is, that I may become your wife before I quit this shore. We have 
Protestant ministers here; the ceremony can be easily performed* 
My unde, I know, will offer no opposition; and I would fain bear 
the name, of one so noble and so oelovedy^to another land, knd to 
the grave, whiclf may, perhaps, soon reunite us.’ • • 

The Count’s heart was wrun^ but he replied) ‘Oh*, beloved C14- 
mence, why, why propose that which rausJL not—which cannot be ; 
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why propose that which, though so tempting to every feeling of ray 
heart, would cover me with well deserved shame if t yielded to it ? 
—Think, think Clemence, what would deservedly be said of me if 
I were to consent—if I were to allow you to become my wife ; to 
part with you at the altar, and perhaps by my death as a con¬ 
demned ciiminal, to leave you kn unprotected widow withki a few 
days.’ ► 

Cl^menee clasped her hands, vehemently exclaiming, ^Sjja help 
me Heaven as I would rather be the widow of Albert•ofJSiOTseiul, 
than the wife of any other ma^i that ever lived on earth!’ 

Sir Thomas Cecil, however, interposed.* ‘ Clemence,’ he said, 
‘your lover is right: but he will not usearguments to persuade you 
that I may use. This is a severe and bitter trial. The Almighty 
only knows how it will terminaj;e: but, my dear chijld, remember 
that this is no ordinary man you love. Let his character be com¬ 
plete to the last! Do not—do not, by any solicitation of your’s, Cl^- 
inence, take the least brightness from his bright example. Let 
him go‘bn, my child, to do what he believes his duty at all risks, 
and through all sacrifices. Let there not be one selfish spot from 
the beginning to the end for man to point at; and the Almighty 
will protect and reward him to whom he has given power to act 
uprightly to the last;—if not in this wprld, in another he will be 
blest, G14racnce, and to that other we must turn our hopes of 
happiness, for here it is God’s will that we should have tribula¬ 
tion. / 

Clemence claspea her hands, and bent down her eyes to the 
•• ground. JPor several minutes she remained as if in deep thought, 
and then said, in a low but a firmer voice, * Albert, I yield ; and 
knowing from what is in my own heart, how dreadful this moment 
must be to you, I will not render it more dreadful by asking you 
any thing move that you must refuse. 1 will endeavour to be as 
calm as 1 can,Albert;—but weep I must. Perhaps,’ she added, 
with a faint, faint smile upon her lips, ‘ I might weep less if there 
were no hope: if it were all despair: but I see a glirameiing for 
exertioaonray part, if not exactly for hope; and that exertion 
may certainly be better made in another land than if I were to re¬ 
main Here:—and now for the pain of departure. Jhat mpst be 
undergone, and 1 am ready to undurgo it ratheriat once than when 
I have forgotten my faint resolution. Do you go with me?’ she 
continued, turning to her uncle ; ‘if it be ♦needful that you stay, 
I fear not to go alone.’ « 

Sir Thomas Cecil, however, replied that he was ready to accom¬ 
pany her. Her maid, Maria, was warned to prepare with *.11 speed 
and ele a few more sent^inefes were spoken on either part, the Mar¬ 
quis dn Bar*came to inform the Count, that the boats were afloat, 
and the vessels standing in, as far as they could into the bay. 
The Huguenot gentlempn mentioned in the list of proscription 
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were already on the shore, and not a little eager to be in the first 
boats to put off. The soldiery were drawn up under arms to await 
the expiration of tlie truce; and as the Count and Sir Thomas 
Cecil led down Cleinence, weeping bitterly, to the sands, a murmur 
of sympathy and<;ompa8sion ran through the crowd, and through 
the ranks of the soldiery, and the gentlemen drew back to give her 
the first place in the boats. Before they reached the edge, how 
ever t^ Count, whose eye had been raised for a moment to the 
vessels/p(ain4ed towards them ^'ith a smile of satisfaction. 

‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, looking rolnd, ‘ I am happy to see that 
you will all be able to get oft* without risk.' Do you not perceive 
they are sending off their boats for you ? Clemence,’ he said, in a 
lower voice, ^ will you go at once, or will you wait till the other 
boats arrive, and ail go together?’ ^ 

* Let me wait—let me wait,’ said Clemence, in the same 
low tone, ‘ Every moment that ray hand touches yours is a trea¬ 
sure. ’ 

The other boats came in rapidly with the returning tide; and 
as soon as their keels touched the sand, and a few words had been 
spoken to ascertain that all was right and <inderstood, the Count 
turned and said.— 

‘ Now, gentlemen.’ , 

There were some twenty or thirty yards of shallovv water be¬ 
tween the sands and the boats, and Albert of Morseiul raised Cle¬ 
mence in his arms, and carried her to the eiige of the first. Nei¬ 
ther of them spoke a word; but as leaning oar, he placed her in 
the boat, she felt his arms clasp more tightly routed her, rg^id his lips, 
were pressed upon hers. » 

* The Almighty bless thee ! ’ and * God protect and*deliver 
you! ’ was all that was said on either side ; and the Count turn¬ 
ed back to the shore. 


One by one the different ofticers advanced to^ him in silence 
and grasped his hand before they proceeded to the boafs. When 
they were all in, and the boats began to puSh off, the Count pull¬ 
ed off his hat, and stood bareheaded, looking up to Heavyn. But 
at that moment a loud shout burst from the soldiery, of * The 
Count, the Count, they have forgotten the Count! ’ 

Bui the Countrf)f Morseiul tjirned round towards them, and said 
aloud, in his usual calm, firm tone: * They have not forgoUen me, 
my friends. It was .you that were mistaken when you thought 
that I had forgotten you. I remain to meet my late, whatever it 
may be. ’ ' , 

A nu/nber of men in the ranks instantly threw down their mus¬ 
kets, and rushing forward, clasped his knees, beseeching’him to 
go. But he v^aved his hand, saying, * ft is in vain5 my friends ! 
My determination has been taken for many days. Go back to your 
ranks, my good fellows, go b?i^ to your ranks 1 I will bu? sec the 
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boats safe, and then join you, to surrender the village and lay 
down onr arms. ’ 

The Count then turned again to the sea, and watched the four 
boats row onward from the shore. They reached the vessels in 
safety in a few minutes; in a few minutes more |he boats belong¬ 
ing to the village began to rotr back empty. After a litUe pause 
some more canvass -was seen displayed upon the yards of the 
vessels. They began to move; they sailed out of the hj^rbour; 
and after gazing down upon the sand fixedly andinten&lyt while one 
might count a hundred, th^ Count of Morseiul, feeling himself 
solitary, turned, gav6 the word of command, and marched the 
men back into the village. He entered immediately into the room 
where the Chevalier d’Evran lay, and although by this time all 
the principal officers of the royalist force were there, with several 
other persons, amongst whom was his own servant Riquet, he 
walked silently up to the head of the corpse, and gazed for seve¬ 
ral minutes on tne dead man’s face. Then lifting the cold hand, 
he presided it affectionately in his. 

* God receive thee, Louis! God receive thee! ’ he said, and his 
eyes filled with the first tears that they had shed that day. 

see no use now. Sir, ’ he continued, turning to the officer who 
had taken the command of the royal fprces, ‘ I see no use of de¬ 
laying any longer the surrender of the village. I am ready in 
person to give it up to you this moment, and also to surrender my 
sword. Tue only fa/.our I have to ask is, that you will make it 
known to his Majestfy that I had no share in the event by which 
*my unhappy friqpd here fell. The shot which slew him was in¬ 
tended for mt as you are doubtless aware.’ 

* Perfectly,’ replied the commander; * and I have already sent 
off a despatch to the King, giving him an account of the events of 
this morning; and I myself, joined with all the officers here pre¬ 
sent, have not f^led to testify our sense of the noble, upright, and 
disinterested conduct of the Count of Morseiul. 1 would fain speak 
witlf him a word alone, however,’ and he drew him aside to the 
window.* Count,’ he said, * I shall not demand your sword, nor 
in any way affect your liberty, if you will promise to go to Paris 
immed^ately, and surrender yourself there. If you would takerny 
advice, you would goat once to the,King, and cg^t yourself at his 
feet. Ask for no audience, but seek admission to him at some 
public moment. If fortune favors you, which I trust it will, you 
may have an opportunity of explaining to his Majesty many 
things that have probably been misrepresented.- 

* 1 shall certainly follow your advice,’ said the Connt,c * since 
you put it in my power tp do so.* 

* Ah, gentlemen,’ cried Riquet, who had been listening unper¬ 
ceived to all they said. ‘ It the poor Chevalier had lived, the 
Count vvould have been qpite safe, for* he had the means of proving 
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that the Count saved the King’s life not long ago of which his 
Majesty knows nothing. I heard the man llerval make his con¬ 
fession to the Chevalier with my own ears ; but he could not take 
it clown, for the man died before pen and ink could do their work.* 

‘ That is unihrtnnate, indeed,’ ^aid the commander ; ‘ but still 
you can give your testimony of the facts, my good friend.’ 

* Bless you. Sir,’ replied Riquet, ‘ they will never believe any 
thing I can^say.* 

* I fear not, indeed,’ replied the Count. * Besides, Sir, my 
good friend Riquet, if^hc went to Paris, would have so much to 
confess on his own account, that they would not mind what he 
said in regard to the confessions of others.’ 

‘Unfortunately, too,’ said the commander, ‘all the papers of Ha- 
treauniont, if I remember right,‘were ordered to be burnt by the 
common hangman. Such was the sentence of the court, I know, 
and it must have been executed long ago. However, Count, the 
plan that I have proposed is still the best. Speed to Paris with 
what haste you may; cast yourself upon the King’s mercy ; tell 
him all and every thing, if he will permit you to do so, and engage 
all your friends to support your cause at tlie some moment. Take 
your way at once into Brittany,’ he added, dropping his voice, ‘and « 
from thence to Paris; f6r I very much fear that the result would 
be fatal if you were to fall into the hands of the intendant of Poi¬ 
tou. He is exasperated to the highest degree. You have surren¬ 
dered at discretion, taken with arms in your hand. He has alrea¬ 
dy broken on the wheel two or three under the same circumstances: * 
and 1 dare not deal with him in the same way* that th^ Chevalier 
d’Rvran did, for I have not sufficient power.’ * , 

The Count thanked him for his advice, and followed it; and, ^ 
as we must not pause upon such circumstances as the surrender 
of the village, we shall let that event be supposed to have taken 
place ; and in our next chapter shall, if possible,* pursue this sad 
history to its conclusion. • 


CHAPTER XV. 

Tiir-: END. 

It was in the great reception room at Versailles, an hour after 
the King had held the council, which failed not to m«et every 
day. His moo^ was neither more nor tess severe ^han ordinary; 
for if, on the one hand, events had taken plaqe which * had given 
him pleasure, other events iMu^reached his ears from the* south of 
I ranee, which showed him, notwithsta'nding all Louvois’s efforts 
VOL. in. s • 
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to conceal the extent of the evil* that serious disturbances in the 
Cevennes and other parts of France, near the mouth of the Rhone, 
were likely to follow the measures which had been adopted against 
the Protestants. 

Louvois himself was pre!sent„and in no very placable mood, the 
King having replied to him more than once during the morning 
haughtily and angrily, and repressed the insolence by which his 
demeanour was sometimes characterised, with that severe dignity 
which the minister was very filling to see exercised tovvards any 
one but himself, ^ 

Louis, who was dressed in the most sumptuous manner, held in 
his hand a roll of papers, which had been given him just before his 
-entrance into the chamber; but he did not read them, and merely 
turned them round and round frofntimeto time, as if he were hand¬ 
ling a truncheon. Many eyes were fixed upon him, and various 
were the hopes and fears which the aspect of that one man created 
in the breastsof those who surrounded him. All, however, were silent 
at that moment,for an event was about to take place highly flattering 
to the pride of the ostentatious King of France, and the eyes of all 
were fixed upon the doors at the end of the hall. 

At length they opened, and a fine looking middle-aged man, 
dressed m a robe of red velvet, followdd by four others in black 
velvet, was led into the apartment and approached the King. He 
bowed low and reverently, ai>d then addressed the French sovereign 
without embarrassment, and with apparent ease, assuring the mo¬ 
narch in vague, but still flattering terms, that the republic of Genoa, 
of which 'he wa^ Doge, had entertained nothing, throughout 
the course of* events lately passed, but profound respect for the 
crown of France. 

Somewhat to the left of the King amongst the multitude of 
French princes and officers, appeared one or two groups, consisting 
of the ambassadTors from different Ijarbaric nations; and while the 
Doge of Genoa spokefofFering excuses for the conduct of the state 
he ruled| the eye of Louis glanced from time to time to the Indian 
envoys irf their gorgeous apparel, as they eagerly asked questions of 
their interpreter, and were told that it was the prince of an inde¬ 
pendent state come to humble himself before the nltghty mcfnarch 
that he had offended. , 

When'the andience of the Doge of Genoa was over, and he with¬ 
drew, a multitude of the courtiers followed, so that the audience 
hall was nearly elear, and the King paused foi a moment, talking 
oVer the Doge’s demeanour to those who surrounded him and ap¬ 
parently about to retire immediately. He had taken a step forward, 
indeed, to do^o, whenth& Prince de Marsillac, wht certainly dared 
to press the King ypon disagreeable subjects, when no one else 
would ran the risk, advanced, and,<Jlx>wing low, pointed to the pa¬ 
pers in the King’s hand. ‘ 
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*I ventored. Sire,’ he said, * before your MajOsty came here, to 
present to you those papers which you promised to look at.’ 

The King’s brow instantly darkened. * I see at once, Prince,’ 
he said, ‘ that^ they refer to the Count of Morseiul, a rebel, as I 
am informed, taken with arms in his hand, in regard to whom the 
laws of the land must h.^ve their course.’ 

The Prince was somewhat abashed, and hesitated; but another 
gentleman stepped forward with stern and somewhat harsh lea- 
tures, but with a noble air and look,that bespoke fearless sincerity. 

* Whatisit, Montauisier ?’ said the King, sharply addressing that 
celebrated nobleman, who is supposed to have been represented by 
Moliere under the character of the misanthrope. 

‘ Merely to say, Sire,’ replied the Duke in a firm, strong tone of 
voice, ‘ that some one has falfeified the truth to your Majesty. 
My nephew, in command of tlie troops to whom the Count surren¬ 
dered, informs me that he was not taken with arms in his hand, as 
you have said ; but, on the contrary, (and here lies a great differ¬ 
ence,) surrendered voluntarily, when, according to the truce of 
five liours granted to the Huguenots by tliQ Chevalier d’Evran, he 
had every opportunity of escaping to England had he so pleased, 
as all the rest of the leaders on that occasion did.’ 

* How is this, Sir ?’ demanded the King, turning tQ Louvois. 

* I speak from your statements, and I hope you have not made me 

speak falsely.’ « 

‘Sir,’ replied Louvois, with a look of effrontery, ‘ I have just, 
heard that what the Duke says is the case; but I judged that a^l 
such points could naturally be investigated at Ihe (fount’s trial.’ 

The King seemed struck with this observation ; but Montausier, 
instantly replied—‘ Monsieur de Louvois, if bis Majesty will per¬ 
mit me to tell you so, you have been, for the first time in your life, 
sadly tardy in receiving inforipation ; for my nephew informs me 
that he gave you intelligence of this fact no less ‘than three days 
ago ; and, in the next place, you are very Well aware of what you 
have not thought fit to say, thid by investigating such things at a 
trial, you would directly frustrate the express object for whiuh the 
Count de Morseiul surrendered himself when he might hewc escap-_^ 
ed, which was to,cast himself at the King’s feet and explain to him 
the strange and extraordinary misconoeption by which he was cast 
into rebellion, and tp prove that as soon as ever he discovered the 
mistake ^hich had been committed, he had expressed himself 
ready to surrender, and trust to the King’s clemency, which is as 
great ^ tjuality as his justice. * 

Louvois’s face had grown fiery red. ‘ Expressed his readiness 
to surrender !’#cried he with a scoff. ‘ ^>id he not fighj, two battles 
after that?’ , , 

• ‘ How, Sir?’ exclaimed tb^King. ‘ I had understood*from you 
that no battles had been fought at all. Mere skirmishes you said— 
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affairs of posts—that the Insurrection was nothing but the revolt of 
a few peasants.’ 

Louvois stammered forth some excuse about the numbers being 
insignificant, and the whole business crushetl withiiynine days after 
the Chevalier d’Evran took the command; but the kin^turned 
away angrily, saying, ‘Monsieur de Louvoi,s, no more interruption. 

I find in ray middle age, as I found in my youth, that a King must 
see with his own eyes. Now, Marsillac, what is it you veslj ? What 
is it you desire, of me, Montau^er? 

‘ For my part. Sire,’ replied the Prince de Marsillac, ‘ I only 
desire that your Majesty should run your eyes over those papers. 
They are very brief, and to the point; and every fact that is therein 
Stated I can assure yo>i can be proved on indisputable authority.’ 

‘ And I,’ said the Duke of JVPontausier, ‘ have only to beg that 
your Majesty would see and hear the Count of Morseiul. From 
him, as every man hear present knows, you will hear the pure and 
simple trutlj, which is a thing that happens to your Majesty perhaps 
once in five or six years, and will do you good.’ 

The King smiled, anfl turned his eyes upon the papers; and 
when he had read tlicm nearly through, he smiled again, even more 
gaily then before. 

‘ It turned out, gentlemen,’he said, ‘ that an affair has happened 
to me which I fancy happens to us all more than once in our lives. 
I have been complete^^^ cheated by a valet. I remember giving 
the villain the paper well, out of which it seems he manufactured 
‘a free pardon for his master. At all events, this frees the Count 
from the chtlrgc of'base ingratitude which has been heavily urged 
against him. Your statement of his willing surrender, Montausier, 
greatly diminishes his actual and undoubted crime; and as I have 
complied with the request of the Prince do Marsillac, and looked 
at the papers, 1 must not refuse yoq yours. Either to-day, if the 
Count have arrifed, or to-moixow, I will hear his story from his 
own lips.’ • 

‘ Sire,’veplied the Duke of Montausier,* I have been daring 
enough to'ieceive Iiiin iu my apartments.’ 

The ojoud came slightly again over Louis’s countenance; bul. 
though he replied with dignified gravity, yet it v/as*'not with an¬ 
ger. ‘ Y^ou have done wr^ng,’ he said ; ‘ but since it is so, call 
him to my presence. All you ladies and gqntlemen around shall 
judge if I deal harshly with him.’ , 

There was a pretty girl standing not far flom the King, and 
cldse between her own mother and the interpreter of the i^mbas- 
sadors O'om Siam. We have spoken of her before, under the 
name of AnneUe de Marviile; and while she had remained in that 
spot, her eyes had mpre than pnee involuntarily filled with tears. 
She was ‘ timid and retiring in hei^nftture ; and as the Duke, of 
Montausier turned away' to obey the King, every one was sur- 
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prised to hear her voice raised sufficiently loud to reach even the 
ear of Louis himself, saying to the interpreter, * Tell them that they 
are now going to see how magnanimously the King will pardon one 
wlio has offiendi^d him.’ 

The King looked another way^ but it was evident to those who 
were accustomed t) watch his countenance, that he connected the 
words he had just heard with the humiliation he had inflicted on 
the Doge ^ Genoa, and that the contrast struck and pleased him 
not a little. » 

In a very short time, before this impression had at all faded 
away, the door again opened,and the Duke of Montansier re-enter¬ 
ed with the Count of Morseiul. The latter, was pale,but perfectly 
firm and composed. He did not wear his sword, but he carried it 
sheathed in his hand, and advancing directly towards Louis, he 
bent one knee before the King, at the same time laying down the 
weapon at the monarch’s feet. 

‘ Sire,* he said, without rising, ‘I have brought yau*a sword, 
which for more than ten years was drawn in every campaign in your ’ 
Majesty’s service. It lias, unfortunately, been drawn against you; 
and that it lias been so, and at the very moment when your Majes¬ 
ty had a right to expect gratitude at my hands is the bitterest re-^ 
collection of my life ; so bitter indeed, so horrible, so painful, that, 
the moment I discovered the terrible error into which 1 Jiad been 
hurried, the moment that I discovered thai I owed my liberation to 
your Majesty, I instantly determined, whatever might be the result 
of the events that worn then taking place, to surrender myself^ ug- 
conditionally, to your Majesty’s pleasure, to embra^^e no means of 
escape, to reject every ojiportumty of flight ; and if youiv indignax 
tion so far overcame your mercy as to doom me to death, to submit 
to it, not alone with courage, which every man in your majesty’s 
service possesses, but with perfect resignation to your royal will.’ 

The words, the manner, the action, all pleascefthe King, and the 
countenance with which he looked upon rtie young nobleman was 
^y no means severe. * 

* You have, I fear, greatly erred, Monsieur de Morseiul,’* he re¬ 
plied. 'But still I believe you have been much misled.#* Is ther<v 
any favour tfiat,yoii have to^ask me ?’ 

The Count gazed up in the King’s^face, still kneeling; and every 
head was bent forward, every ear listened eagerly. A momentary 
pause ^pllowed, as if there was a great struggle within him; 
and then he arLwered, ' Sire, I will not ask my life of your 
Majesty;—not from any false pride. Tor I feel and acknowledge Chat 
it is yours to give or to take,—but because my conduct^ however 
much it migliH originate in mistake, must appear so ungrateful to 
you that you cannot, at this moinenl;, feel 1 dcieserve your mercy. 
*The only favour I will ask,*tJen, is this : that should 1 Be brought 
to a trial, which must end, as 1 know, mcvitably in iny fall, you will 
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read every word of my deposition, and I therein promise to gire 
your Majesty a full and true account, without the falsification of a 
single word, of all that has taken place in this last lamentable 
business.’ ^ 

Louvois took a half step forwa'i-d as if to speak, and not a little 
anxiety was upon his countenance. But, contrary to the general im¬ 
pression of those present, all that the Count had said had pleased 
the King; though his latter words had not a little a’^rmed the 
minister, who knew that truths might be displayed which he was 
most anxious to conceal. 

* Monsieur de Morseiul,’ replied the King, * I will promise 
what you ask, at all events.’ But what you have said has pleased 
me, for it shows that you understand my spirit towards my subjects, 
and that I can grant without being asked. Your life. Sir, is given 
to you. What punishment we shall inflict may, perhaps, depend 
upon the sentence of a judicial court or of our council. 

* May ii please your Majesty,’ said Louvois, stepping forward, 
* to hear me one moment. You have, perhaps, thought me kiimi- 
c?l to Monsieur de Morseiul, but such indeed is not the case ; and I 
W'ould propose, that instead of subjecting him to any trial at all, 
you, at once, pronounce sentence of banishment upon him, which is 
all the mercy he can expect. His estates, as ought to be the case, 
must be forfeited to the'erown.’ 

‘And he driven forth,! said the King, ‘to employ his military 
talents in the service of our enemies.’ 

Never, ijever, never. Sire !’ exclaimed the Count, clasping his 
hands eagerly. ‘ Never should my sword be drawn against my 
Kative land. I would rather beg my bread in misery, from door to 
door: I would rather live in want, and die in sorrow, than do so 
base an act !’ 

There was truth and zeal upon Kis countenance, and Louvois 
urge]^ what he had proposed ; but while he was addressing the 
Monarch, in a lower tone, one of tlie side doors of the hall opened, 
and a lad^ came partly in, speaking to some one behind her, as 
if she knew not that any one was in the hall. The moment that 
<ohe perceived her mistake, Madame de Maintenon drew back; 
but the King advanced a step and besought her to<;omein. 

‘ We want your presence much, Madam,’ he said with a smile, 

‘ for we cannot decide upon what is to be done with this young 
culprit. But you seem in haste, and who is this with you'> I have 
sonjfiwhere seen his face before.’ • 

'The King might well fail to recognise the countenance of Je¬ 
rome Ritjuet, for it was, at the moment actually cadaverous in 
appearance, from the various emotions that were g?>ing on in his 
heart. 

* I was ’at that moment seeking ycKii^’Majesty,’ said Madame de 
Maintenon, advancing ^ith her usual calm grace, ‘ and was passing 
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this way to your cabinet, to crave an audience ere you went out. 
But I thought tlie ceremony of the day was over.’ 

‘ What arc your commands, Madam ? said the King. * Your 
wishes are to beyattcnded to at all times.’ 

‘ You know, oir,’ she said,* that I am not fond of ever asking one, 
who is only over generous to his servants, for any -thing. But 1 was 
eager at that moment to beseech your Majesty to grant at once your 
pardon t(^tl;^s unfortunate man who some time ago committed a 
great crime in misapplying your Ma^sty’s handwriting, and who 
has now just coramittcd another, for which I understand the officers 
of justice are in pursuit of him, though the swiftness of the horse 
which brought fiiin here has enabled hinTlo escape for the moment. 
He found out my apartments, I know not how, and I brought him 
instantly to your Majesty as soon as I had^eard his story, and read 
this paper.’ 

* What is tliis paper ?’ demanded the King, taking it j * ticketed 
I see in the hand of Monsieur de la Reynie, ‘ Letter from Tlie said 
Hei'val to the Sieur de Hatreaumont V How come you possessed of 
this, sirrah V • , 

Riquet advanced and knelt before the King, while Louvois 
suddenly seemed to recollect some business, and retir(;yi from 
the circle. ‘ Sire,’ said the valet, in the briefest possibha terms, ' 
* in serving my master I was taken by your Majesty’s forced 
shut up in a barn with some wounded prisoners, heard the well 
known leader, Herval, confess to the Chevalier d’Kvran, that he 
had written a letter to the traitor Hatrcauiuo^it, rcg-^rding his 
having been prevented from murdering your Majesty by the Count 
*de Morseiul (in which prevention I had some little share).* The 
man died before his words could be taken down. The Chevalier 
d’Evran said it did not signify, for you would believe his evidence. 
But the Chevalier d’Evraii w^s killed. My word I knew would 
not be believed; but I heard that the papers of Hatreaumont were 
to be burnt this day by the common hangman, opposite the Bas¬ 
tille.* I had a swift horse saddled. I got close to the fire.^ 1 fixed 
my eyes upon the papers one by one as they were thrown in,*till 
seeing the writing of Herval, I seized the letter, and galloArtHli—• 
ther as’hard as f cquld. This is pay tale, Sire, and on my wmrditia 
true.' • Xm 

The King hastily opened the paper, and read the contents, the 
expression of his countenance changingseveral times as he proceeded. 
But when fie had ijone, he turned towards the Count, saying,, 

‘ Momieur de Morseiul, I require no one now to advise me how to, 
act towards you. You are freely and entirely pardoned. Fhave 

( • • 

• * * 

* The ptpers of Hatr^-aumont were presefved for some, time after his deaUi, in order 
to g^ve liglil in regard to the guilt of his accomplices. ' 
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given up the hope again of ever seeing you cast away the errors 
of your faith. But even that must not make me harsh towards 
the man who has .saved my life. I would only fain know how it was 
that you did not inform me of this at the time V 

* Sire,’ replied the Count, ' bcame to your Majesty for the pur¬ 

pose* Your Majesty must remember, th^t 1 told you that I had 
matters of deep importance to communicate. You referred me to 
Monsieur de Louvois, and as I was proceeding to his ^^ouse, I was 
arrested. lu the Bastille I ^was allowed to communicate with no 
one, and the rest you know.’ , 

* We have been all very unfortunate. Count,* replied the King. 
* However, 1 trust, thaftliese embarrassments are at an end. You 
have your free pardon for the past, and now for the future. I can¬ 
not violate in your favoi^r the laws that I have laid down for the re¬ 
gulation of the land, and for the establishment of one general 
religion throughout the country. If you stay in France, you with 
others, lose the means of exercising the ceremonies of your sect. 
But, as I said to the Count de Schomberg, I say to you: in consider¬ 
ation of the great services that you have rendered, I will allow you 
to sell all your possessions if you chose to retire to another land, and 
this is,^I fear, all I can do.’ 

* Your Majesty overwhelms me with bounty,’ said the Count, 
‘ but there are yet two lavours that I would ask.’ 

‘ What more?’ said the King. 

One request is. Sire,’ said the Count, * to be allowed once in 
every yegr to present myself before your Majesty; and the other, 
that I may netain the chateau and the immediate grounds around it 
belonging to my ancestors. Thus every fond recollection that 1 
have attached to France will still be gratified : and though in exile I 
shall live a Frenchman to the last.’ 

‘Your requ^^st is granted,’ replied the King, with a smile. ‘And 
now, gentleman and ladies, as by your faces round I judge you are 
all well satisfied, we will not detain you longer.’ 

Thus saying, Louis turned and withdrew. 

Ere the Count of Morseiul retired from the room, and before any 
•of nrixfriends there could speak with him, Madame de Maintenon 
said a,word in his ear in a low voice. 

‘ Gg to the hotel of the British ambassador,’ she said. ‘ You 
will there find those that you do not expect.’ 

The heart of the Count of Morseiul beat high. He had words of 
e gratitude to speak to many there present; bi( t as soon as that was 
done, he hurried to Paris without a moment’s pauses and in a few 
minutes clasped Cleingnce de Marly to a joyful heart. 

We need not tell here the brief story she related of herflight from 
the coast of France to London; and of her having found an affec¬ 
tionate parent in one who by tli4 v. iles of an artful second wife^ and 
an intriguing priest, had been persuaded to leave his children, by a 
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first marraige with a Protestant lady, to the charge of her Catholic 
j olations in France ; and to the care of the King of that country, 
j.ouis had become the godfather of the eldest (known to us as tin* 
(/hcvalicr d’Evran)^ while the earl himself was in exile during th<* 
troubles of the groat rebellion. A Cftholic himself, the Earl had 
])een easily induced to believe that his children’s salvation depended 
upon their being educated in a Catholic country ; even thougJi 
concealed thettc from Protestant relations by assumed namch. 
Hut on the death of his second wife, w-ll his feelings ‘of natural 
eifection returned, and during an illness, which made him Iv'- 
liave that he w^as on his death-bed, he sent his brother.to seek and 
bring back his children. W(‘ need not entbr into the detail anv 
farther. The reader can and wall iniagine it all. All that remains 
to be said is, that Clenicncc, in her eagernesj/had easily persuaded 
that parent, whose only child she now was—for the three* which had 
sprung from the second marriage had not survived—to hasten ovei- 
to Paris, invested with every authority from the King, with wfTnrt 
liis religion rendered him a favourite, to solicit the pardon of tlie 
('ount of Morsciul. In consequence of the considerable round the 
(bunt was obliged to take in his journey to the capital, and the dif¬ 
ficulty of obtaining an audicjice of the King, she had arriv\i tfie 
tl.iy before his fate was finally decided. • 

The only part of that fate which could yet be doubtful, was now * 
in her hands ; and, if the King of France had shown himself mcvcj- 
ful to the Count de Morseiul, she showed lu'rsolf devotetl to him 
through life, making him as happy, as the combination of i V; rarest, 
qualities of mind and person with the noblest, and the drepest, and 
the dearest qualities of the lieart, could make such a man tis we*ha\e 
<*ndeavoured to depict the Huguenot. 


THE END. 










